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PROFESSIONAL 


ATTENDANT ON SETTLING 


THe power of a young professional man acting by | 
himself is—especially in a large city—trivia! indeed ; , 
while as a body, brought together by some common 
interest, and acting in concert—educated young men, 
and especially those who have embraced the pro- 
fessions, are enabled to produce almost any desired 
effect on the public, aud are often used by their 
seniors for that very purpose. 

The reason of this is found in the sympathy which 
the community at large feel towards the young. 
The man far on in the vale of life, looks back with 
pleasure to the commencement of his career, and as 
his memory brings up the names of his comrades who 
started with him in the chase of fortune, that same 
faithful monitor tells him of their death, and warns 
him that he too must soon yield to the young men of 
his acquaintance. If such then is the fact—that the 
public are favorably disposed to young men as a body, 
why does the seeming contradiction present itself of 
the difficulty of success so commonly attendant on 
professional young men in their individual capacity? 
And this, especially, in populous places? 

Our space forbids us to treat this interesting topic 
in the mode which its merits demand; but, so far as 
the medical profession is interested, they have found 
a faithful delineator in the author of “« The Diary of a 
Physician ;” a work, to praise which would be futfle. 
In the portraiture of the settling in London, of the 
mocking hopes of practice, of the gradual waning of 
the means of subsistence, of the struggle between 
respectable appearance out of doors, and pinching 
poverty within doors, and of the long dreary perspec- 
tive of a life of debt and an end of wo, many will 
behold their past, and perhaps their present career 
portrayed. We would not, if we could, provoke a 
comparison between our effurt and that of the physi- 
cian; but, leaving the pupils of Esculapius, we prefer 
devoting our energies to the disciples of Justinian and 
the readers of Blackstone and Story, and this the 
tather, because the struggles of a young lawyer are, 





in many respects “sui generis ;” and in this country, 
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where law is the lever to lift its practitioner into pub- 
lie notice, and thence into political place, the course 
of the bar is shaped by the genius of our institutions. 

In this dollar-hunting nation the respectability, and 
to a certain extent the influence of any one class or 
profession, is valued and estimated by the incomes to 
be obtained by its pursuit or adoption. The leading 
men in each body are singled out; an estimate, ofien 
erroneous, is made by the public of the avails of 
their pursuit, and this being adopted as a maximum, 
the separate sums so obtained are compared together, 
and that avocation yielding the largest profits, is pro- 
nounced the most respectable! “ Vox populi vox Dei.” 
You may cavil, reader, at this mode of computation, 
but escape from its influence you cannot. We know 
it will be said that merchants make more than the 
professions—that is very true ; but the sapient public 
calculate the capital. They reason that it requires so 
many thousands embarked in trade to realize a for- 
tune; but, as “ brains’ are intangible, (being a trust 
from heaven,) they are so much clear gain, and there- 
fore all that is got ont of them goes for profit ; besides, 
who ever knew an insolvent make over his intellect? 
So quoth the reasoner. The receipts of the profes- 
sions—capital considered—exceed those of the mer- 
chants! We need scfrce say education and its ex- 
penses, in the minds of these Solons, go for nothing. 

We assert it fearlessly, that law or physic, the army 
or navy, the liberal arts, and even the church of God, 
would sink low in the estimation of the community at 
large. were the incomes derivable from them to prove 
bat pittances, and their fruits to be only barren honors. 
It is a humiliating thought that learning is sought 
chiefly for the pelf it may yield, and not for the deep 
riches of its mines ; is pursued for the sake of a golden 
lure, and not for the gems of intellect that sparkle in 
its caverns; and is weighed in the balances not 
against ignorance, but against riches. 

The result of this reasoning is evident. There is 
a rush to the bar; and, as large cities afford the most 
lucrative fields of practice, the parent and his son 
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alike agree that a city is the place. Competition then 
is the first, and perhaps prominent cause of individual 
failures, and this explains the seeming contradiction 
already alluded to; the aggregate influence is very 
great, but the struggle for employment causes thuse 
who have little practice, to possess litile or no in- 
fluence. 

Another cause deleterious to professional success is 
found in politics. In making this asseriion, we no 
doubt. ron. counter to the preeoneeived opinions of 
many of our readers; but ere we part, we hope to find 
ourselves of one mind. It is a common, but we think 
a delusive idea, that politics promote business, for there 
» are but few that are even yet prepared to regard place 
in this country of rotation as a means of subsistence. 
The reasoning runs thus :—“ I must beeome noted. | 
rust get before the public, and in order to effect this, 
I will join the party of some leader. I wiil become 
the address writer, resolution mover, and ward meet- 
ing speaker of some candidate, who in return will 
recommend me to his friends, will send me business, 
will advance my interests, and promote my profes- 
sional prospects.” Delusive hope—mad. imagining. 
The wily demagugue does. companion with the young 
speaker; he is,his. “hail fellow, well met’ while 
need requires, but presently wafied.into place by the 
exertions of his, friends and, helpers, each of. whom 
expecis. to rise as “ bebs to the kite,”"—one and all, 
our reasoner and his, fellow thinkers, find themselves 
in the predicament. of Joseph in. prison. 
net the. chief butler. remember Joseph, but. forget 
his.” Such, mea. invariably. disappoiat, and leave 
their tools the sport of some other aspirant, who has 
wit enough to use them. How often, have we be- 
held, thas, broken down and. deserted, some one who 
imegined himself on the road te distinction? his illu- 
sien, dispelled; himself dejected, clientless, and op- 
pressed, with no relish for his profession, aud but little 
knowledge of its. practice ; spending solitary office and 
briefless court hours; passed far ahead by, those who 
staried with him—inferior then io aind and ability, 
but,now, by dint of application, far superior. There, 
while yet in the, pith of, manhood and pride of intel- 
leet, he remains the victim of political seduction. Or 
suppose we reverse the scene. The adventurer sue- 
ceeds; by some eminent effyrt he secures notoriety ; he 
becomes “ a rising young.man;” he is.speken of by 
his elders .as “a, very talented lawyer’’~alihough 
those same elders take dheir basiness elsewhere! He 
feels. firm, and. meves with ease in the region of 
office ; he thinks of launching into. business, and soar- 
ing, over the heads of his. rivals; of rising with every 
wave of his wing mere powerful, for power and_re- 
nown. Bat while thus. he feels aud aecis, the bolt is 
sped. that hurls him to:the earth, prostrates .his hopes, 
and crushes his, prospeeis; he, finds himself famous 
indeed—but ruined! Then maddened at his dowu- 


fall, he. is ready to exclaim, * Flectere si nequeo su-. 


peros. Aeheronta.movebe,” He juins.some desperate 


faction; proves reereant to. former. principles ;. ranks. 


and fights under an alien. bauner; experiences the 
common, fate of . renegade politicians, and goes down 
to afier time a hissing, a bye-word, and a reproach.. 


“Vet did. 











“Throw open the doors for his Excellency my 
Lord Viscount de Chateaubriand, Peer of France, Am- 
bassador at London, and Grand Officer of the Legion 
of Honor!” So does the philosophical Frencaman, 
in his memoirs, mark the contrast between his first and 
second sojourn at London. We adopt his words as a 
convenient example of the social rule, and of the dif- 
ficulties of access to what is) technically termed 
“good society.”” We believe that a want of proper 
and cultivated society is a great hitidranee to profes- 
sional success, and a prolific cause of the ruin of 
many young men. Let not the reader imagine we 
are radicals in this matier ; but assuredly we do know 
thai this social influence is mighty for good or evil, 
and we are aware that in this city the access is far 
more difficult than it. should be, and that strangers 
may occupy prominent public posts, may materially 
promote public measures, be admitted on all hands 
able in their professions, and yet, so far as society is 
concerned, be alone. In Roman days, the tickets for 
admission to the games were golden tokens: how far 
this practice prevails in spirit in certain classes of 
these limes, it would be. perhaps invidious do state. 
But, the same spirit thet caused Chateaubriand, a 
writer, an emigrant, a refugee from France, and an 
exile for opinion, to pass unknown in Londen on his 
first visit, and, which caused. on his, second the an- 
nouncement which commences our paragraph, pre- 
vails here. Society of the better class: here, will 
welcome the notorious, but will net help to-gain no- 
toriety. It will. shout its hosannas in the traimof a 
young man blessed with family or wealih, but it ut- 
iers * the deepdamnation of its bah” over the attempt 
of unfriended genius io spread its light in that.eircle. 

In weiting this, the consciousness «is: felt, that our 
views may be doubted and denied, but we think that 
they cannot be disproved. Bvasi as our nation may of 
political. equality, its, citizens. are not free from the 
cravings of “stars, garters and ribbons,” or the de- 
sires of ascending in the social scale. It may be said, 
the professional young man should not ihink of such 
things ; as well say, he should net think of his dresa 
or deportment. “ Whaisoever the world considers 
precious, must, however intrinsically worthless, ac- 
quire some. value even ina philosopher's eyes ; for 
no.man can be so segregated from the world. as to 
defy the influence of its artificial estimates upon the 
real sources of his happiness.” Especially does this 
sentiment apply to the young lawyer, cast in constant 
collision with the public, for he soon finds that these 
social advantages possess.at least exchangeable, if not 
real value. The desire of rising,.and the shome of 
sinking, are common to all, and,they are either idiois 
or scoundrels, whe disparage the induenee of social 
rank. 

In the recent formation of ihe Athenian: Instuule, 
we hope tv find a means of aecess to the betier 
Classes: a mode—so to speak—of taking, fashion by 
storm, which has. not hereiofyre existed ; and sin- 
cerely do we hope..that the .founders,of thig. associa- 
von may feel. the satisfaction. of wiping from our cily 
4 bitier-reproach, a deep stigma, to0-long prevailing. 
' We have. yet anoiber cause-to allude.to, and our 
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space warns-us to brevity. The negleet by seniors 
of their juniors in the same profession, is a crowning 
reason of professional: failure. No one avocation af- 
fords such frequent opportunities of doing good to its 
younger, without harming its elder members, as the 
law; the custom of several counsel joining in the 
advoeaty of the same case, and the ease with which 
one-can associate another'with him, renders the injus 
tice the more palpable, for it is not a share of the 
fee, half-so much as the opportunity of presenting 
himself in- bis profession before the public, that the 
young: man regards; yet how seldom do we find it 
done; and yet how splendidly does this trait of noticing 
young-talent adorn the great man. “I have made no 
searely for precedents of young men who have filled 
the office of Attorney General,” said the Earl of Es- 
sexjwwhen he urged Bacon’s appointment. “ Digest 
me ‘novdigestions: The atiorneyship for Francis is 
thdt I must have, and in that! will spend ‘all my 
power, might, authority and amity; and with tooth 
and ‘naib procure the’ same’ for him against whomsoe- 
ever’ Alas, there are but few of Essex's tempera- 
ment in these days. 

Itehanced to the: writer 'to bo once present at‘ the 
tribunal‘of. justi¢e ina sister’ state; when''a yourg 
lawyer rose to'argue a point ‘of pleading against‘an 
olderand a veteran counsel, and before a judge’ who 
loved'not young'men ; graciously did the elder advo: 
cate'nod; when the trembling and embarrassed youth- 
ful pleader stated his feelings; standing as he did in 
that'presence, about to make his maiden effort in that 
court. “ Govon, sir, your feelings are not to the-point,” 
said the judge. The argument proceeded, and” pre’ 
sently»Chitty was quoted. “ Chitty, sir; whois Chit 
ty (what do you know of Chitty?’’ said the judge. 
With a sneer on his face, and in a side-bar whisper, 
the opposing barrister said to another near him, “ Be- 
cause he’s a chit.” Miserable was the pun, but the 
demand for the laugh was duly honored. The pale 
face of the insulted culored, his eye flashed, his voice, 
befure timid, grew firm, he felt that his crisis for life 
or death had comes. “Sir,” said he, “ there are laws 
of decency as well as laws of ordér, there is a code 
of politeness as well as a civil code, the violator of 
those laws, the infringer of that code, merits and re- 
ceives contempt. I quote to your honor, Chitty; and 
let me see the lawyer that dare deny his authority !” 

Painful as it is to state it, so it is—that there is 
much, too much, of the crushing spirit prevailing ; 
and unless, like the hero of our incident, a young man 
has courage to confront his tormentor, “ Wo is unto 
him.” 


“It is a note of upstart greatness, to observe and 
watch 

For those poor trifles which the noble mind 

Neglects and scorns.” 


Aaron’ Biirr lias done much to balante his infamy 
by his“ kindfiess to the young man; there aré those 
now living WHO owé the chief of their practice to. be- 
ing ass6ciated’ with their quondam pupils and prote- 


with examples, telling o’er the one side or thé other. 
Sad, indeed, has been the fate of many—great of soul, 
fervent spirits—their feelings have withered beneath’ 
the sarcasm of a legal brute, or blenched beneath a“ 
judicial frown; they have died, and scarce made sign 
to mankind of the soul within them ; full of barning 
thought, that ever and anon lighted up its clayey 
dwelling, they have gone down to death’s embrace, 
“unwept, unhonored and unsung.” Shame on the 
tyratit asage that brought them to their antimely end, 
and let the “anathema maranatha” of all free and 
generous hearts, sear, blight, and blister the memo- 
ries and the names of the oppressors of the young 
professional ‘man. 


“ Hie niger est: hune tu Romane caveto.” 


Isthere then no hope for the young student, and 
the legal novice? There is—Perseverance. Let him’ 
wait his time, when the tide shall rise“ that lead# to’ 
fortune:” Bat we would lay it down here as an’ 
axiom almost, taught both by observation and expe- 
rience, that ‘unless a young man lias peciiiary resources 
other than those derivable from his profession, he had 
better not settle ina city. We believe this rule to'apply” 


better locate himself at once in a region where he 
will firid less competition, where the comparative 
sparseness of the profession, will, by his convenience 
to them, induce’ people to eniploy him, and where the 
mode of life,’ and the usages of society, are not so ex- 
pensive or exacting'as they aré in larger populations. 
It is‘also mich better to get away from home, at 
least for a season; there is a kind of insensible reli- 
ance on the paternal influence and paternal purse, 
which is a sad marplot to exertion—there requires a 
feeling of struggling, and an abiding sense of the im- 
perious necessity of self-effurt, to induce a young man 
to rise against the natural—to say nothing of the ad- 
ventitious—embarrassments of a profession. 

Yet, on the other hand, if the adventurer feels with- 
in him that calm and quiet resolution to succeed, and 
that knowledge of his own powers, which we hold 
every man by self-examination may attain—if he is 
willing to let years elapse, and to see his expenses ex- 
ceed his income; to accustom himself to a very gra- 
dual increase of practice, and, above all, if he have 
sources of support that he can fur a time depend upon, 
apart from his profession, then let him select the city; 
for, in the wide range of human desires and wishes, 
there is no one object, on which, if once the heart is 
fixed, and to which we are willing to sacrifice all 
other wants, but that in the long run will be reached. 
Firm in this conviction, let him wait the result, ever 
remembering, “that if a man can afford to wait, he 
will be seldom disappointed, and that which we call 
disappointments are but the abortions of endeavors to’ 
attain our erids, without adequalé means ‘and prepa- 
rations.” It Was the deep feeling of which wé how 





gs; and“did'4imié pertiit, we might fill our page 





equally to law ‘and medicine, and its comitidn sense is’ 
obvious: If young man cannot afford to wait, he had” 


treat, that led Williath Pinckney to say, “The ba¥ is © 
not a placé’to acquiré or preserve 4 falée arid fratidu- 
Ment reputation’ for’ taléinte, and'T feel Whidt ‘T hdpe'ts* 
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no more than a just and honorable confidence, in 
which I may indulge without vanity, that on that 
theatre I shall be able to make my depreciators ac- 
knowledge they have undervalued me.” It is not 
given to all to attain to Pinekney’s fame, but there is 
no law prohibiting the striving for success, although 
fortune may forbid its attainment. 

In closing our piece, although we have narrowed 
eur view to one profession, we think that our remarks 
will apply to all; the paths may be different, but the 
termination is the same; and reverting to our own 
chosen avocation, what a field is spread? what a sci- 
ence is law? how infinite its branches! how pervad- 
ing its influence! It couches by the infant's cradle and 
protects its slumbers from violence; it walks with 
man, guards his life, liberty, and happiness; enforces 
his contracts, and protects his fireside; it journeys with 
the traveller, and voyages with the mariner: it stands 
by the bed side of the dying, and guarantees the ful- 
filment of his wishes; it places itself sentry over his 
grave, and challenges sanctity for his ashes—in a 
wider sense, it is the universal controller of all things. 
“For if nature should intermit her cuurse, and leave 
alwgether, though it were but for a while, the obser- 
vation of her own laws; if those principal and mother 
elements of the world, whereof all things in this lower 
sphere are created, should lose the qualities which 
now they have; if the frame of that heavenly arch 
erecied over our heads, should loosen and dissulve it- 
self; if celestial spheres should forget their wonied 
motion, and by irregular volubility turn themselves 
any way, as it might happen; if the prince of the 
lights of heaven, which pow as a giant doth run his 





unwearied course, should, as it were, through a lan- 


THE 


By the mist clonds of fog that creep over the sun, 
By the twinkles of stars that etherially run, 

By the surge of the welkin that roars from the pole, 
And the deep hollow murmurs of winter that rull, 
I’ve the moonshine to guide me, the frost to restrain, 
As I journey through space to reach heav'n again. 


I’m the monarch of snow, and my compass is wide ; 
I can fall in the storm, in the wind I can ride ; 

I am white, | am pure, | am tender, I'm fair, 

1 was born in the seas—to the seas I repair; 

By frest | am harden’d, by wet I'm destroyed, 
And, united with liquid, to ocean decoy’d. 


SNOW KING. 





guishing faintness begin to stand and to rest himself; 
if the moon should wander from her beaten way, the 
times and seasons of the year blend themselves by 
disordered and confused mixture, the winds breathe 
out their last gasp, the clouds yield no rain, the earth 
be defeated of heavenly influence, its fruits pine away 
as children at the withered breast of their mother— 
what would become of man himself, whom these 
things do now all serve? See we not plainly, that 
ubedience of creatures unto the law of nature is the 
stay of the whole world!” 

Coming down the scale, what an arena of conten- 
tion is spread befure the aspirant? A variety of repub- 
lics; a constant succession of new laws and usages, 
requiring construction and settlement—these and such 
as these lay ready, with their honors thick upon them, 
ripe for the gatherer. In these we behold the com- 
pensating advantages to the evils we have spoken of ; 
by concentration of the mental rays, a focus is created 
that shall light the torch of fame—this is the Prome- 
thean fire from heaven, whose theft entails no punish- 
ment in this world or the next. Genius, lowly of lot, 
but lofty of soul, crippled for the time by poverty, dis- 
tress, and the artificial restraints of society, but cleared 
at last by dint of its endurance and patience, like the 
bird of Jove, will soar away into the light and sun- 
shine of prosperity. Owing nothing to birth, opulence, 
or rank, it will move with ease in the region of dig- 
nity and renown; will gain a fame and notoriety 
“ wide and general as the casing air,” and, fixing ils 
vision, undazzled by brightness, steadily on the high- 
est reward of human effort, will rise to its possession, 
and merit its enjoyment. 

Philadelphia. G. 









I have sisters of ether—have brothers of rime, 
And my friendships are form’d in the northerly clime ; 
My fves are the elements jarring with strife ; 

Air lets me pass on to my earth-bosem'd wife ; 

Fire covets and melts me; but water's so kind, 

That when lost to the three, to the fourth I'm resign’d. 













I have cousins of icicles, children of sleet ; 
Some battle with hail, others vanquish in heat; 

I’m the monarch of snow. By the will of the blast, 
In the shallows and depths I am drifed at last; 
And u glance of the sun, while I brighten in tears, 
Dissolves my pretensions to reign in the spheres. 
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THE PALISADOES. 


BY GRENVILLE MELLEN, ESQ. 


Edgar. Horrible steep! Hark! do you hear the sea? 
Come on, sir—here’s the place ; stand still— 
How dizzy ’tis vo cast one’s eyes so low ! * 

the murmuring surge, 

That on th’ unnumbered idle ies chafes, 
Cannot be heard so high !—I'll look no more, 
Lest my brain turn, and the deficient sight 
Topple down headlong. Shakspeare. 


“Tas, then, at last,” said I, “is the broad and | like a monument, rising on that desolate shore, and 
beautiful Hudson!” just reflected in the peaceful watere. Perhaps this 
I addressed myself to my companion, a tall fellow | was imagination—for I was ready to picture forth any 
with a healthy look, who stood at my side. But he! thing wild and solemn, as I floated by those dim so- 


had been here befure, and a simple nod of acquies- | litudes. I had heard tales of places hereabouts, that 
cence was my only answer. | had frozen my young blood; and then I had felt it 

“There is an air of singular complacency about | break away again in the heat of my indignation, till it 
some people,” thought I, “ but, perhaps, it is a neces- threbbed audibly through every vein. These recvl- 
sary virtue in their way of life, and requires cultiva- | lections came over me now in all the vividness of 
tion.” Sol surrendered myself, as well as I could, | furmer times. Story became reality; and I pressed 
to my own reflections. my eyes together, and tarned away under the fearfal 


The scene was certainly beautiful. A mellow | expectation of witnessing some scene of terror, which 
sunset was setting upon the hills and waters, and a | would “ fright” my exiled spirit “ from its propriety,” 
thousand flashes, caught by its spires and prominent; “It’s gone!—gone! Farewell for aye to what- 
objects, played over the distant city. Above these | ever falls into the wake of a steamboat.” 
fading lights stretched a heavy line of smoke, already These words, accompanied by a gentle touch at 
condensing under the damp atmosphere of the even- | my elbow, caused me to turn again, and a man stood 
ing, and reaching far away over the metrop»lis, till it | at my side, directing my attention to a piece of paper, 
was lost in the purpling hues of the skies. At inter- fluttering upon the waves behind us, and which had, 
vals, a dull sound seemed to break from the city, and | unperceived by me, dropped from my hand in the in- 
stealing over the waters which reposed about us, re- | tenseness of my reverie. 
called for a moment the memory of the busy scenes| “It was of no consequence,” I said, “some foolish 
I had so lately witnessed there. On one side rose | thoughts of my own. Let the water-nymphs under- 
impending cliffs, their wood-crowned summits tinged | neath make as much of it as they may, and wel- 
with the last blushes of twilight. Below, in the deep | come.” 
shadow of the rocks against which they seemed to “ O’er thoughtful, and much on the abstract for one 
lean, stood the old trees, that only served to increase | so young, methinks,” said the stranger, fixing a pair 
the gloom which had now enveloped all the slope to | of dark eyes upon me. 
the waters. “ But,”"—continued he, in an under tone, and as 

Every dell and nook under the gray canopy bad | though talking with himself, as he looked back again 
deepened into blackness, and night was fast gathering | on the shadowy waves—*“ of consequence or not, the 
in the recesses which embosemed this noble stream. | youth's paper is setting in with the current towards 
On the opposite bank Jay a landscape, but just now | the Red Graves, and will find the shore thereabouts 
rejoicing in the luxury of its bright verdure, and rising | before morning.” 
in gentle undulations, till its heights stood faintly re-| Then, turning sharply upon me—* Young maa, 
lieved in the dreamy light of the sunset. Far up in| yours is not the first piece of fair white paper I have 
the north stretched the magnificent river, melting in| seen floating in upon that desolate point. We can 
the distance, amidst its forests, and rocks, and hills, | searce see it now, for the darkness.” 
and uabroken in its surface, save where some dark| I had heard enough of the soliloquy which preceded 
speck was seen to flit across iis bosom, leaving in its | this address to stir my curiosity a little; and as these 
track a dusky vapor, which was almost instantly ab- | last words had no tendency to allay it, I merely ob- 
sorbed in the gathering gloom. Night was fast falling | served that his allusions were nothing less than Greek 
on every thing about me. My eyes were fastened on | to me; but, as the trifling incident which gave rise 
the black bank and those towering cliffs. 1 was lost| to them, had also brought us in some sort into con- 
in reverie—it was relief towgaze there. and strange, | versation, | would make bold to beg him to go into 
long-reaching assuciations came round me. At one | the matter, and, if a story was to be told, to assure him 
moment, as we passed a little point that shot out from | [ would become a willing—nay. a delighied listener. 
the shadow, I thought I saw some low, white object, | . Meanwhile, I could not but observe with some sur- 
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prise, that we were left alone upon the deck. It had 
become quite dark, and the night breeze was begin- 
ning to sing over the cool waters. Instead of the last 
sunlight, reflected faintly on the fading clouds as I had 
seen it when I stood gazing upon shat silent. and 
cheerless shore, thousands of stars were now twink. 
ling over my head. Many busy faces were passing 
before and about me then; but now one solitary be- 
ing stood at my side. The man at the helm was 
above with his light; and, at intervals, the worn and 
exhausted feeder of the furnace would issue from his 
dazzling purgatory to wipe his hot brow in the.even- 
ing air. These were the two alone, beside ourselves, 
who seemed tu keep the night-watches. 

The stranger fairly took the hint I spake upon, and, 
beckoning me to the stern. of the vessel, desired I 
-would be seated, while he should relate to me the 
little story, the recolleetion of which I hed been in- 
strumental in recalling to his mind. Following his 
example, I wrapped my cloak about me, and stretched 
myself on an inclined seat, in a state of pleasant and 
lazy preparation. Meanwhile I had taken occasion 
to scan the exterior of my companion. He was a 
man much under the middle size, of a thin, and ap- 
parently a wasted frame. His head was covered by 
‘an enormous slouched hat, somewhat in the Spanish 
fashion, and under its shadow appeared a face of un- 
common and rather sinister expression. It seemed to 
belong to something more than an octogenarian. It 
was cadaverous, shrunken, pointed; and as incapa- 
ble of change and muscular pliancy during the re- 
‘lation whieh followed, as though it had been hewed 
from a block of mummy-complexiened marble. His 
-brow, more than half hidden under his hat, had con- 
‘tracted into many furrows; .and so it remained, un- 
changed, and as immoveable.as fate. Eyes of dark 
gray, the only moving things, save his thin lips, on 
‘the dead surface of his physiognomy, seemed some- 
times to kindle as with what might have been the 
light of former days, as I from time to time observed 
ahem n the starry brilliancy which they oceasionally 
weflected. The nose was one which had evidently 
been compelled by hunger or deeay, from something 
well nigh related to a parabola, into a decided trian- 
gle. It wasa remnant well worthy of Slawkenber- 
gius, and one of the best from the promontory. The 
cheeks were sallow and solemn—well comporting 
with the motionless rigidity of the whole superficies. 
The mouth was one which would have puzzled La- 
vater; guarded inwardly by perfect files of small 
white teeth, those terrifying indices of something mi- 
-racolous about an old proprietor; while without, the 
skinny lips were tightly drawn into that downward 
curve, so finely expressive of a fearful malice and 
contempt. Such a mouth was now to be my oracle! 
a chin, pointed as its fellow projection above, com- 
pleted this wild and singalar countenance. His beard 
lay like hoar-frost along its outline, and a single glance 
eonvinced me that the principle of life had deserted 
it. It lay withered upon that mysterious extremity. 
(Not a single hair escaped from under cover. Of 
-eourse | was justified in the conclusion that he was 
.as bald.as Time. A sad-colored cloak, of no parti- 


cular cloth, enveloped his whole person; and now 
and then, as it waved in the wind, I thought I dis. 
covered the portentous insignia of high Dutch conse. 
quence, in the singular developement of the leg. | 
set him down as one of the most ancient of the Ten 
Breeches. In perfect keeping with all this, he wore 
a pair of pointed shoes, that occasionally shot from 
under his mysterious covering, and bore some marks 
of antique origin. 

Such was the singular being beside whom ‘I was 
now. reclining. in.expectation of a tale as singular as 
its author. “There was certainly something more than 
common about this.man, fitted to waken thoughis of 
a-strange and undefinable nature. His presence was 
a matter that troubled me from the beginning. | 
thought of the suddenness of his appearance before 
me; and I had no recollection of having seen,any 
such petson on board during the day. His voiee was 
low, too, but wonderfully deep; and I remembered, 
when he walked the quarter, it shook as though ano- 
ther steam engine was playing beneath. This. might 
have been fancy—but judge you, gentle reader, with 
what feelings i naturally listened to this master of 
roysteries! But I was determined not to be awed out 
of my story ; and as though to restore me to the con- 
sciousness that something sufficiently human was stil! 
my neighborhood, a strong light shotsuddenly up from 
the cabin, and in its glare I could recognise some stil! 
wakeful faces, that I had. seen round me in the day- 
light. I therefore reclined once. more upon my. soii- 
tary seat. The stars were shining brilliantly over 
our heads—the waves were rushing and gurgling 
directly under us—and he began. 


“Those gray, perpendicular rocks, that seemed to 
attract so much of your attention at twilight, are call- 
ed, in these vile modern times, the Palisadoes. Time 
was—the which I can well remember’—I ventured 
a look, but the big hat put it out of the question— 
“ay, as though it were but yesterday, when those 
topping fellows were known by the downright sensi- 
ble name of the Bold Bruisers; and so men were con- 
tent to call them till that matter of independence 
erazed this feverish people, and then almost every 
spot and thing in the land, so it happened, unfortu- 
nately, to be high or queer-shaped, was dashed at 
once from the family nomenclature, and thencefor- 
ward known by some appellation with which it was 
tortured by the exclusive spirit of the time. ‘There 
was your Mount Washington, and Mount Defiance; 
your Charter Oaks, and your Cradles of Liberty ; 
Cape Revolution, and the Free Breakers; certain 
desperate looking rocks that jutted out along the coast, 
called Constitution Boys and the Tax ‘Takers; and, 
among a host of others, those veritable perpendicular 
masses, denominated the Palisadoes, for the simple 
reason that their appearance served to give you some 
notion of defence and obstinacy—defence, against 
they knew not what—nothing in particular, and ob- 





stinacy—but I must refer you to the Bill of Rights, 
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‘and be careful, I suppose, how [ take in vain that 
‘magical word ‘Freedom.’ Yet one would think, from 
the use they made of this poor name, that the hot re- 
publicans believed they could enclose the North 
River with a stone wall! verily, verily, there would 
have been some sense in this matter, if the worthy 
Dutchman who ruled that fair city aforetime, but who 
shall be nameless, had only succeeded when he swore 
he would swivel the Bold Bruisers on their south 
pivot across the Hudson, and block up all, passage 
against the British by an effectual embargo. Then 
you might have talked about palisadoes with a ven- 
geance; and what with sach a troublesome fence 
here, and that wicked ‘Gate’ on the other side, Go 
tham at least would have been snfe, merely through 
the terrors excited by its localities. But we have 
nearly passed the rocks, and I must hasten to my 
story. 


“In 1777, while Howe lay in New York, a short 
distance down, where the country slopes away from 
those same palisadoes—in a beautiful and romantic 
dell, lived Isabel Vaughan and her widowed mother. 
Old Frank Vaughan, then one of the noblest hearts 
that beat in the land, had died in one of the hard 
times of ’76, and left this little family with a few 
acres, and but a trifling fund, in other respects, to lead 
out their days, as well as they could, in the silent 
residence which he had chosen. There was an air 
of uncommon seclusion and peace about this dwell- 
ing. The hand of taste was also betrayed in the ar- 
rangement of foliage and flowers around the doorsand 
windows. A little garden smiled in the sunshine 
which lay brightly and calmly along the valley; and 
at-morning or evening time might be seen a fair and 
graceful creature bending among the shrubbery, and 
conducting the reses end honeysuckles, with studious 
care, in every direction, and with every fanciful va- 
riety, to embower thé sweet and solitary spot that 
seemed to contain all her happiness. 

“IT need not describe Isabel to you. She was the 
delight and support of her little home, and 9s beauti- 
ful as the most brilliant of the flowers she watched 
over. She had grown up in the bosom of a virtuous 
family, and her young mind had become early imbued 
with that deep enthusiasm which the times had gene- 
rated in the breasts of all the people, and in which her 
father largely participated. The stern and devoted 
spirit which had entered and expanded the hearts of 
the Puritans, in their early struggles, seemed to have 
come, with little alloy, down to the time of the Revo- 
“lation, and, in some instances, to have brought with 
it that austere sense of duty and abandonment to the 
cause, which characterised the pilgrim fathers. With 
these feelings, Frank Vaughan rushed to the ranks, 
and fell; and with these feelings, somewhat softened 
indeed, but of the same character, did his beautiful 
daughter and her aged mother, look out upon the 
‘storm that was gathering and raging around them, and 
,Pray to heaven for favor on the cause, feeling thank- 





ful for the degree of quiet they were permitted to en- 
joy, while that cause was now trying by battle and 
blood. It was therefore rather a melancholy habit 
into which she had grown, than a decided pleasure, 
which led Isabel to the daily observation of her wild 
flowers and her garden. Often, as she wandered 
among them at still evening, she would stand and 
listen with beating heart, as the noise of cannon rolled 
on her ear from the distant city, and her thoughts 
would fly to her bleeding country, and she would go 
in and weep with her mother, as these dreary signals 
recalled to them the image of the husband and the 
father. 

“Tt could hardly be expected that a habitation situ- 
ated like this, could long escape the notice of the 
British parties which were scouring the country in 
every direction. Nor was it passed unheeded. But 
its very situation was the surest pledge of its safety. 
The lonely condition of its inmates—the meek and 
quiet spirit with which they necessarily surrendered 
the little hospitality which they could afford—and the 
silent bat sorrowful sympathy which they accorded to 
their suffering country conciliated the respect even 
of their enemies ; and Isabel Vanghan and her lonely 
parent found friends in those who had sworn ven- 
geance against their land, and were now passing 
through it with violence. Sometimes, indeed, the ab- 
rapt appearance and unceremonious demeanor of the 
uncultivated and ferocious soldier, awed them into a 
painfal sense of their apparently unprotected state, 
and their unfortunate position in a part of the eoun- 
try extremely liable to the commotions of the peried. 
But the troops of the enemy were taught to regard the 
spotas exempt from the privilége of violence, and strict- 
ly charged to refrain from any injury of its peaceful‘and 
retired occupants; theleaders of the smal) parties which 
passed that way in the course of their excursions, gay, 
free of speech and manner, as they come to bein 
camp and in the ardor of war, still found, that in‘ this 
humble retreat, they were invariably chastened ’ into 
that quiet respect which strict and fearless virtue 
never fails to command ; and the presence of Isabel 
Vaughan always excited a feeling of regard, transient 
thongh it might be ; while the recollection of her ear- 
ried with it a degree of undefined ‘interest into the 
most careless besoms among them. It was not strange, 
therefore, if the impression made even upon ‘such 
hearts on such oceasions should sometimes go with them 
to the garrison; and it required but a short time for'sen- 
timents like those to which I have adverted, escaping 
as they did, like very bubbles from the surface of vo- 
latile recollections, to have their due effect in exciting 
the curiosity which, under such circumstances, is‘ne- 
ver too prone to slumber. 

“Thus, the presence of a beautiful girl, in‘such a 
beautiful and fairy-like seclusion, could not long ‘re- 
main a secret with those finer hearts, whose experi- 
ence passes under the alternate sway (f love and glo- 
ry; and but few days had passed after the cottage 
had opened its lowly doors to its enemies, when fsa- 
bel, from hergarden, saw a person approaching, whom, 
by his dress, she presnmed to be an officer of tank. 


‘It was not an unusual occurrence that her ‘solitude 
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should be thus broken. But they were perilous and 
hurried times. Strange and terrifying tales bad lately 
found their way to this retreat. The sense of the 
helplessness of herself and mother, was pressing daily 
more and more upon her; and, at this moment, that 
mother was alone, and twilight was fast closing 
in. Her impulse was to retreat rapidly; but the 
stranger approached by a side path, and was befure 
her, as she was about to enter the door. With a slight 
graceful bow, he begged her to remain one moment, 
and pardon his abrupt approach. Soldiers were un- 
used to apologies, (another inclination of the head, 
and a smile scarcely perceptible,) and they were not 
things to be conned, at that day. Moreover, he was 
concerned to say, he believed he was in an enemy's 
country—beautiful as it appeared. A faint smile 
mingled with the blush of Isabel, as she received the 
acknowledgment, and, stepping hastily forward, she 
invited the officer to enter, and partake of the poor 
but only hospitality which their humble roof could 
afford to either friends op foes ; for she innocently con- 
ceived that nothing more sentimental than forage 
could have induced a soldier-—even such a one, at 
such a time—to seek a spot so unimportant and se- 
cluded. 

“ Murray, for that was the name of ihe youthful of- 
ficer, was unexpectedly embarrassed. He had heard 
that in this wild and romantic retirement, there was 
a specimen of beauty, worthy a sphere far above the 
humble one in which it shone, and which was fitted 
te prove attractive to an ardent and sensitive mind. 
But he was not prepared to find one there, whose ex- 
treme loveliness forced itself upon him at once, and 
whose whole appearance could captivate an eye, that 
had been by no means inactive, in its time, among the 
fair and favored of his own land. He did not come 
to see one whose presence could at once dispel all 
the lighier feelings and intentions, with which youth 
and warm hearts, in his adventurous couree of life, 
are accustomed to approach the throne of beauty ; and 
he little expected, when he entered the unprotected 
home of a female, with a soldier's freedom and an 
enemy’s license, that he should find there a person 
before whom the idea of such freedom made him feel 
abashed, and whose simple and unconstrained man- 
ner demanded his perfect respect, and singularly en- 
gaged his attention. Isabel's attractions were the at- 
tractionsof nature and simplicity, guided by a cleer per- 
ception of propriety, and the graces of a well-directed 
and well-informed mind. Taste lent all its aid to 
strong and elevated feelings, and formed a character 
and presence that could not fail of inspiring a more 
than common interest. 

“ Under the impression of an interview and feelings, 
therefore, for which he was so little prepared, Murray 
was somewhat confused ; and when he found himself 
under the roof that had so frequently opened its un- 
resisting doors to those whom he commanded, and 
thought of the possibility of violence done, or insult 
offered there, and then glanced at the intereating form 
before him, he hardly knew how to exteauate the in- 
civility and sin of what might be an added iatrusion. 
In despair of any effectual explanation, he referred in 





a hurried manner, to the fears he had of difficulties 
or troubles which might have been occasioned there 
by the rough and imporiunate soldiery. They were, 
in some degree, subject to his order. He felt respon- 
sible for them; and concluded with assuring the fa- 
mily of ample protection in future from all farther 
annoyance, as far as his power would permit. The 
assurance was received with a thankful but a distant 
spirit. Isabel’s wasa mind not easily drawn away, or 
driven by sudden feelings, from its self-possession. 
She had observed Murray’s embarrassment, and sought 
to relieve it, at once, as far as she could, for it was es 
painful to her to observe, as it was to him to bear it. 
The warmth and kindness of manner in which this 
was done, had struck him—and he remembered it. 
But Isabel looked upon her guest as an enemy. She 
had been taught to do so; and the sentiment which 
such instruction involved, bad grown, she thought, 
into an antipathy. It was difficult to overcome these 
things in a moment, and though the young stranger 
recommended himself strongly by his striking de- 
meanor—his easy conversation—and the generosity 
of his feelings, standing in the relation he did to her 
and the country she honored, still he was an eneiny— 
and she believed it impossible that the relation could 
ever be forgotten. _ 

“ The interview, however, begun with so much un- 
easiness on the part of Murray, became interesting to 
him. The coldness of the stranger gave way to the 
native glow of his temperament, and his conversation 
kindled even into gaiety. The intercourse was new. It 
was divested of all that had sickened him elsewhere. 
it was the employment of his mind, sudden as it 
might seem. On the other side, Isabel, though not 
gay, became insensibly interested, and even animated, 
when her nature was brought into direet contact with 
what she honored and esteemed, wherever she met 
them—and which she was quick to perceive—ialent 
and enthusiasm. She ever forgot the individual, 
while she paid respect to his sentiments. 

“ Murray, in extending the offer of his pretection, 
spoke of the defenceless character of the country. 

“* Why will you touch us there,’ said Isabel, ‘ while 
you have driven us to these things, in the midst of 
our want of means and our deprivations! But,’ 
continued she, recollecting her father, ‘there is a de- 
fence, which perhaps you cannot see, in strong hearts 
and clear consciences.’ 

«+ Pardon me—pardon me!" said Murray, hastily— 
‘I surely forget where I am, to speak of such subjects 
here ;—but within these walls, I hope I shall not be 
considered an enemy—lI hope we shall never meet as 
such’—then, recollecting himself, he added— if, in- 
deed, we shall ever meet again.’ 

“* Alas! sir,’ said Isabel,‘ you are our superiors— 
and a prohibition, I far me, would be of tittle avail, 
while the fue holds our land under the law of the 
strongest.’ 

“ «If then, there be no prohibition,’ returned Maur- 
ray warmly, ‘I shall take every fair advantage which 
the war offers.’ 

“«We are unused to command,’ said Isabel, calmly, 
and with a foint smile. 
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«+Not so unused,’ whispered Murray to himself, 
‘for I obey you alreary.’ 

“But why any farther particulars of an interview, 
which was somewhat protracted, though a first one; 
and the natural consequences of which, all sensible 
listeners or readers, like yourself, would at once and 
unquestionably perceive ? 

“Murray departed. He had been a delighted wit- 
ness of the beautiful simplicity that marked this litle 
family, and the loveliness of the young creature that 
adorned it; and he quitted the house with mingled 
feelings of admiration and regret. He was a person 
of that free and unprejudiced spirit which acknow- 
ledged worth, and bowed to it wherever he found it, 
from an innate love of virtue ; a spirit too noble to be 
restricted to the peculiar modes of regard which the 
society he rose in avowed and practised; and, whe 
ther he met them in the gay metropolis of a foreign 
land, or on the furest-borders of a new one, he gave 
his heart, undisguisedly, to the homage of virtue and 
purity in woman. His was the ardent spirit that saw 
readily, and believed unhesitatingly. In Isabel 
Vaughan, therefore, he saw enough, even in a single 
and first interview, to delight him, because he saw 
that which reconciled itself at once with the high 
and generous conceptions he had furmed of valuable 
and admirable character, and which he had loved to 
contemplate. If his spirit was a rapid stream, it was 
also a deep one; unlike those that are too ofien shal- 
low in proportion to their velocity. 

“ The recollection of that interview retained a vivid- 
ness in the mind of Murray, which soon convinced him 
that to repeat it was necessary to his peace. His avyo- 
cations, his duties, his pleasures grew dull ; and time 
hung like a weight upon him. If he emiled at the 
idea of a passion, it was with a secret and proper sa- 
tisfaction—and he felt no disposition then to check 
iis young career. The introduction, therefore, such 
as it was, was duly improved. Murray found him. 
self, in a few weeks, the welcome and even the che- 
rished guest of Isabel and her mother; for Isabel 
discovered that time was fast robbing her of the pre- 
judice which she had hitherto believed had descended 
to her as a sort of unalienable inheritance. It was a 
truth, indeed, of which that unsuspecting girl was 
not yet aware—as who would be in her situation ’— 
that she was ignorant of her own heart. She did not 
seem to recollect the miraculous operation of the af- 
fections—ihe wayward course and transforming power 
of the passions. Least of all did she think that the 
deep fountains of her bosom could be broken up, by 
an influence that worked unseen, and almust unknown, 
until the waters suddenly burst the control in which 
they might otherwise have slumbered for ever. With 
her, as with every woman, love had been a dream— 
but a beautiful and glorious one, and one which she 
tremblingly hoped to realize. But that she should 
realize it in Murray—that her fate should be thus 
mysteriously linked with his, was more than she had 
thought of. It was more, almost, than she could be- 
lieve. But when, after continued interviews, each 
more anxiously looked for, and each more tenderly 
ete," than that which had preceded it, she 
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breathed the low-voiced confession to her own bosom, 
then it was that she first woke io the power and pro- 
gress of her passion. It is needless to follow its 
course. It may be enough to say that but few 
months passed over them and the peaceful home of 
Isabel, with its blooming and blushing flowers, wit- 
nessed the plighted faith of the lovers. 

“*T can scarce believe it,’ whispered Isabel, smiling 
through her tears—‘ my lover, George, and yet my 
enemy !’ 

“*Ah! my most beautiful foe—this treaty merges 
country and all!’ cried Murray. 

“Isabel Vaughan was now happy, and in the pure 
warmth of her heart 


‘ As guileless as unpractised infancy,’ 


she gave free and joyous way to this new current of 
thought, that went brightening and exulting before 
her, in all the delicious transparency of a first and 
holy passion. She felt that she loved, before she con- 
sidered the object of her admiration; and when she 
did so, she felt her resentment die within her. She 
thought of the time when she had unconsciously hated 
the very sound of ‘ Briton ;’ and to recoil from one so 
called as from an enemy, she remembered had been 
a part of the great doctrine of the day, inculcated in 
her hearing. And now she found that to a Briton her 
affections were clinging ; that her heart was entwining 
itself with the heart of a Briton; and that she was 
secretly vowing herself to an enemy—to the desolation 
of her house—perhaps to the murderer of her father! 
She went to her mother, and confessed, and wept with 
her. She felt that every interview had only linked 
her fate more indissolubly with that of Murray—and 
he had now become the almost constant companion 
of Isabel and her mother. 

“ As often as duty permitted, he escaped from the 
city, to linger round this fair shrine of beauty, amidst 
the flowers, and silence, and innocence which embo- 
somed it. He loved Isabel with a high and honorable 
love. Often, with that mother and daughter, in the 
hushed evenings, did he mourn as a soldier should 
mourn, the fate which made. him an enemy to the 
country they were proud of; and often was he ready, 
in the fulness of his heart, to renounce all remem- 
brance of national enmity, till some sullen roar re- 
called his distracted feelings, and he remembered with 
something like sternness, that he heard the voice of 
his country reminding him of his faith and his vows 
of honor. Often, when the moon rode high, and the 
head of Isabel leaned in holy confidence on his bosom, 
in the little bower which she had hung with blossoms 
and wild leaves, would he part her dark hair, and 
whisper over her an abjuration of glory and even of 
his country, to give himself up to her and happiness 
in that paradise of retirement and peace. But these 
were dreams of love—words of deep, impassioned 


excitement. They carried with them what every 


heart has felt, and every heart has uttered, in its mo- 
ments of abandonment. They exhibited the simple 
elements—the infant movements of the affections— 
developed, and carried out, in the best and holiest 
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expressions which the soul lends to the lipe. They 
were nature—ihey were trath. 

“ But the story of love is an oft told tale. I will not 
detain you, to recount its thousand little incidents and 
misgivings; its trifles, swelled into the importance of 
events, and the numerous fluctuations of its hopes and 
fears. I will pass them over. We will leave them 
to their early troth—to the fall fruition of their morn- 
ing promises and joys, to join the parties again at an 
advanced period of their fortunes. 

“ Far other things were now to engage the attention 
of the young soldier. Howe was about to evacuate 
New York, and draw off his forces for Philadelphia, 
and Murray must accompany his regiment. The gol- 
den string must be parted. ‘Glory,’ said he, ‘is 
little better than blood, and honor is a shadow that we 
are chasing over the graves of our fellows. How 
often, if it win the laurel, does ambition return with 
a marble brow, and wreathed in cypress!’ So thought 
this youthful leover—with not a little poetry, to be 
sure—but with how much truth! 

“« And these flowers,’ said Isabel, ‘ must fade just 
at the moment when they began to look brightest in 
my eyes, and these buds must be checked in the very 
midst of their promise, for I have no heart to cherish 
them now. Strange! that he has such an influence 
on my litde,Eden, here, and he is one of those, too, 
who were enemies of my father!’ 

“ Insuch words as these—often uttered— wereshown 
the unsophisticated movements of this young and un- 
sullied spirit. So strong an attachment could not 
yield to a sudden deprivation without an uncommon 
and painful struggle. 

“*We must part in a few days, Isabel,’ said Murray. 
It was two nights before his intended departure. No 
answer was returned. 

“© To-morrow night, Isabel, is the last night I may 
ever see you.’ Still there was no answer, but the 
sorrowing girl was at his side in tears. 

“ «But,’ said she, at last, looking calmly into his face, 
* you said yon should return; and you then spoke of 
our never parting again. Let us believe that, and be 
happy.” 

“It was now Murray's turn te be agitated. His 
manner had evidently been constrained. When he 
came, he was thoughtful and pale. He now became 
hurried and abrupt. 

“«« But, Isabel, who may talk to us of returns. and 
welcomes? The chances of life are doubled against 
us. Fate plays hard with us, Isabel. We can pro- 
mise nothing—we can hope little. We must go where 
life is doubiful, and dishonor worse than death. And 
yet that dishonor might save the life of those we love. 
Curse—curse on the alternative !’ 

“ Murray wrung her hand, and Isabel was startled 
at his vehemence. The last words, uttered in a lower 
tone, caught her attention, and she kindled as she 
spoRe. 

“What is it you say, George? You talk of dishonor 
and alternatives! what have they to do with you, or 
you with them? Why talk of them in my presence? 
Is there any proposal I am to hear, in which either of 
those words are implicated! If so, you may yet learn 





how firmly I can say farewell. My father knew no; 
hesitation where such terms where mentioned—ap¢ 
his daughter—’ 

“ «For God's sake, Isabel, no more—no more’—an! 
he east on her a look that convinced that trembling 
girl how deeply she had wronged him by her wild 
and hurrying suspicions. She now stood in the att. 
tude of one imploring forgiveness. 

“* Nay, Isabel,’ said he, in a low tone, as with a 
trembling hand he threw back her dark and disorder. 
ed hair—‘I will say nothing of the injustice you have 
done me. ‘This is no time for cruel werds or wound. 
ed feelings. 1 must leave you. A return here js 
spoken of by our commander as something possible— 
but the war goes on with a varied success. I can see 
nothing certain through this gloom, and there are 
dangers and difficulties in our way, that you know 
nothing of.’ Again he grew thoughtful and troubled, 
as he walked away, and his bosom rese and fell, as 
though he was struggling for mastery with some pow. 
erful aud terrible emotion. 

“+ Dishonor!’ breathed he to himeelf; ‘did she con. 
ceive that her fame was trying me in this way? Alas! 
if she knew the horrible trial of defending it!’ 

Suddenly—by one of those despairing exertions of 
which we are sometimes capable, he turned and ap- 
prosched the agitated Isabel, wiih a composed mien 
and a faint smile. 

«* But why, my beloved girl, why anticipate all this 
sorrow! I shall see you again Tomorrow I will 
be with you—to-morrow, at twilight. Yet should the 
hurry of departure prevent even this short interview, 
for that it must be, still you shall hear from me. 
Close at the little landing under the cliffe—the Pali- 
sadoes—you shall find my messenger. You remember 
the boat | have so often employed to convey word (0 
you. You will find it there at dark. Remember— 
not too early—deseend the winding foo'path to the 
sands, and receive, and send me in return a few words, 
a few words, Isabel—merely a farewell. The fellow 
is trusty. He will find me—and now—’ as he spoke, 
Murray gently lifted from her neck a beautiful and 
delicate picture. He gazed on it. ‘It wiil speak w 
me, Isabel, when I am gone, and admonish me and 
cheer me; and it shall be my shicld,’ said he, as he 
placed it, with a knightly grace and confidence, vpon 
his heart. Isabel bowed in silence over it. She 
believed that heart was beating in single and utter 
devotion for her; and that the sentiments of the world, 
the voice of man, could neither quicken nor retard ils 
pulsations. She believed every thing that womaa 
should believe, and she was happy. Still hers was 
the happiness of tears—of a bewildered and anxious 
bosom. Ina few moments those pulses seemed sud- 
denly to cease—her arms fell gently upon her breast— 
she heard a murmur that sounded like a farewell, and 
the noise of a door closing at her side. She looked 
up, and Murray was gone. 

“The next day rose heavily on Isabel. The winds 
played rudely among her flowers, and swept hoarsely 
over her wild bloseoms, bending them to the ground. 
She thought she saw her own fate shadowed out in 
these frowns of nature upon some of her fairest works. 
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She compared herself with every delicate plant thai 
she saw crouching under the blast; and in the dul 
and dim clouds that sailed along the leaden sky, shé 
pictared strange forme, that seemed to scowl upon he: 
out of their gloomy shrouds. Her haunted fancy was 
troubled with painful and distressing anticipations. 
She remembered the mysterious manner in which 
Murray had parted from her. She remembered the 
doubts he had expressed about meeting her-—and she 
resolved them into a thousand realities. She remem 
bered his broken and singular manner, and her excited 
imagination teemed with forms of terror, peculiar te 
the dangerous and heart-rending scenes to which his 
profession was the direct and deadly pathway. She 
endured all that a young, and sensitive, and devoted 
spirit may be supposed to suffer in solitude, ¢urren- 
dered to its loneliest reflections, and led, by a deep, 
and befure unfelt interest in a loved individual, to 
throw around him all its fairy work of hopes and fears, 
to repose'in him all the sacred promises of joy, and 
all her wishes of future happiness, while that indivi- 
dual is away, beyond her control or her knowledge ; 
and exposed to the saddest chances of the world—the 
additional hazards of a desolating war, and the deadly 
wrath of man. 

“The day thus passed on, wearisome and lonely. 
Nature seemed to mourn with this frail and interest- 
ing creature, who was gazing for hours upon its lights 

_and shadows. The sun shone out, sometimes, but it 

was with a sad and discolored beam. The breezes 
came as usual, but they wafted away the perfume, 
and went off in hoHow sounds down the valley. Some 
of the sweetest flowers that Isabel loved to tend, were 
beaten down and withered ; and the roses showered 
their drooping leaves round the door, and in at the 
windows. Tie birds ‘used to linger among the trees; 
bat now they flew silently over the garden, and the 
hum of bees was not heard there. It is not strange 
that melancholy presentiments and imaginations 
crowded about Isabel in her cheerless retreat. She 
saw the sun go down with a faint and sullen light, 
and she waited with anxious and indescribable feel- 
ings for the voming twilight. At times she listened 
with intense earnestness, that she might hear footsteps 
coming on the wind; but the solitude only deepened 
as the shades of evening stole in, and yet Murray 
came not. 

“<Tt is past the twilight,’ said she to herself, as she 
paced along the brink of the Palisadoes; ‘it is past 
twilight, and time he were coming ; but I will surprise 
him. My white dress shall not betray me on these 
cliffs,’ and wrapping a light cloak about her, she 
stood back from the summit, and gazed out upon the 
deep river, as it rolled its chafed waves upon the 
shore. There was nothing to be discerned. Stars 
were here and there to be seen, peeping from among 
the clouds, as they went driving over the heavens; 
and as her eye wandered among them, her bodings of 
ill seemed to derive a confirmation from the troubled 
appearance of the elements. Yet again she took cou- 
rage, when she thought how much was to be charged 
to'her busy and melancholy imagination; and, by an 
effort, she succeeded in stilling the throbs of her heart, 








and waited in as much patience as her situation may 
be supposed to admit, for evening to gather in, be- 
lieving that a short time would put a period to her 
suffering anxiety. Meanwhile, enough could be ga- 
ithered by eye and ear from the elevated point upon 
which she stood, to convince Isabel that the busy note 
of preparaiion had sounded in the camp, and that a 
hurried and bustling night was to pass in the city. 
Ofien, as the rising wind swept over the long reach 
of waters and the crags, there came the faint roll of 
drums, and’ then, the long, decp, re-echoing peal of 
guns, sending their muttering signals far and wide, 
iill they died in the murmurs of the small waves, or 
the moan of the breeze. Then there might be seen, 
curving far into the air, a sudden, distant line of light, 
illumining the horizon for a moment, and then sinking, 
in lengthened train, over the distant and mustering 
city. A brilliant, dazzling star would then hover over 
the metropolis, and as suddenly vanish, to be succeed- 
ed by some other fiery telegiaph. Then, again, came 
the swelling noise of the dram, as the air freshened 
for a moment; and over and above all, the small but 
clear strain of the bugle would float away, in notes of 
glorious music, even to the clouds. There was some- 
thing strangely wild and solemn in this scene; and 
Isabel felt all her enthusiasm wake within her, as she 
beheld and listened. The rocket and the horn seemed 
to bring Murray once more before her, and her vivid 
associations for a moment annihilated the very rocks 
and seas that lay between them. But, as if on the 
instant to merge this vision in the still more blessed 
reality, an object could be discerned, making its way 
to the shore. A boat approached. Drawing as far 
back as possible, without losing sight of it, then mak- 
ing rapidly in on the strength of four oars, Isabel was 
enabled, unseen, to watch its movements. A doubtful 
and wondering sensation seized her, as she deseried 
foar persons hastily disembarking. She felt satisfied 
that one of them was Murray—but why come ‘so at- 
tended? Darkness could not aid her now ; it was too 
late to retreat. If shestirred into the twilight, she 
would be discovered. While yet in the astonishment 
which naturally held her at this moment, she observed 
that the party had disappeared in the little -recess-at 
the foot of the path that led from above. She was 
sure they were about to ascend. She listened. The 
sound of low, quick voices came up. ‘There was an 
interval of silénce, and the sharp report of pistol shots 
rang along the rocks. A shriek answered its echoes 
above, and a white figure was seen rushing down the 
narrow pathway to that enclosure. Meantime there 
was hot haste upon the shore. The boat was imme- 
diately filled, and hurryingly shoved off. It had hardly 
entered the stream, when the sullen plunge of some- 
ting overboard was heard. A confused dashing of 
oars,and the boat had disappeared in the closing gloom 
of the evening. 

“ And now, conceive Isabel Vaughan, alone, upon 
that silent and dark shore. She is bending over the 
grass, as thongh in search of something, and dull smoke 
wreaths are curling over her head, among the branches 
of the trees, and against the old rocks. She has caught . 
at something, which seemed lighted for a moment as 
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by the ray ofa star. She grasps it. It is her own 
picture. The string that bore it is severed, and drops 
of warm blood have already half clotted on its linea- 
ments. Another long thrilling shriek rings along those 
cliffs, and the agonised girl falls on her face, desolate 
and motionless. 

* * * ” 2 = + * 

“From that long and deadly swoon, that maiden 
never returned to life the same being that she was. 
The stroke had reached her heart, and all its impulses 
were paralysed. Her mind withered, and her reason 
fled ; and over the waste there played the flickering 
unearthly light of ruined hopes and blasted peace, like 
that which wanders rourfl decay, amidst tombs and 
solitudes. Well might we then say her sorrowful 
fears were truly, beautifully, but sadly fulfilled. She 
was, indeed, the blossorh.cut off—the flower bowed 
down. She was the unsullied flower of the light, 
scathed on the stalk; the delicate bud crushed into 
the dust, while it gave rich promise of expanding into 
beauty. Well did she fear for her bower and her 
home, when she saw the leaves and the bloom that 
enveloped them, falling to the ground, and leaving 
their habitations cold amd desolate. Her spirit was 
now the rifled and desdlate dwelling. Well did she 
fear for ihe clouds, and the hollow winds, and the 
tearful lustre of the sinking sun. She had had occa- 
sion for fear—for terrible fear; and now the deep mist 
had come over her soul. The summons—that strange 
music of death— was ringing through the chambers of 
her heart, and the shcred fire of intellect was expiring 
in its ashes! 

“ Still Isabel was spared. Still that fair, pale relic 
ef loveliness was left to gaze upon, and tu wonder and 
weep over. She was spared to a lonely and afflicted 
mother. Did yoo seek her at the now desolate re- 
treat, (where she had first learned to love,) you found 
there an attenuated form, culling sweet flowers to 
twine into wreaths, she said, for her young soldier— 
then they were to scatter over his grave; and some- 
times she would smile through her tears, aud say they 
were gathered for her bridal. But had you seen her, 
as I have often seen her, in the neighborhood of those 
frowning Palisadves, you would have seen a differet.t, 
but you never beheld a more heart-rending object.” 

I looked up again. I was exceedingly interested— 
bat I was exceedingly puzzled at all this. I was 
destined, however, to get no satisfaetion. It was to 
be all mystery with me, and I thought it well to bow 
and listen. He proceeded. 

“Often at midnight, when I have strayed towards 
the crags in days long past, [ have seen Isabel Vanghan 
standing like a statue upon the heights ; her long hair 
fleating on the evening wind, and her almost vanish- 
ing figure shivering as she drew her cloak round ber, 
and gazed wistfully over the Hudson. I have seen 
her gesticulating on the brink of the cliff——at one 
moment as though she was reproaching some one 
mear her, and at the next as though she was urging 
the person, with emphasis, te keep silent. 

“One evening I had watched her till my eyes filled 

with tears. She was sianding in the same spot, talking 
' wildly and rapidly with herself, and her manner was 





more esiranged than usual. In moving towards the 
footpath that ran below, she passed me, but expressed 
no surprise at my presence. She observed my tears. 

“*Why do you weep?’ said she. ‘You have no. 
thing to weep for. But here are flowers. They always 
comfort me—they used to comfort him’—and she 
offered me some wild blossoms. 

“*But,’ said she, drawing near me, and looking 
wistfully in my face,‘ think you the water is deep, 
and do you know what has changed its color ?—and 
they tell me, too, that he sleeps below there; but we 
won't believe it. He is yonder—yonder—I know 
it,’ and she pointed off towards the city. ‘And you 
know he told me to write him farewell, and I sead 
every night by the boat. Come—here are more 
flowers. Take more flowers.’ 

“ With these words she turned from me, for I had no 
heart to retain her a moment by an answer, and 
passed down the footway, singing, as she went, an in- 
coherent and mournful air, that stole up in low and 
plaintive cadences, as she wound into the dell. [ 
watched her movements with a painful interest. It 
was now near dark, and I saw her come out of the 
little recess of low woods, and stand upon the very 
brink of the river. I had followed her down, struck 
with the strange and reckless sorrow of her manner. 
Yet she shed no tears. She raised her hands to her 
brow, and lo.ked out for a long time under them at 
the still water At length she slowly drew from her 
bosom a small folded paper, and murmuring a few in- 
distinct words, threw it forth upon the waves, as far 
as her feeble strength would permit. Her eyes fol- 
lowed it, as it floated away with an intensity that be- 
trayed, in a manner distressingly palpable, the ‘total 
eclipse’ of that beautiful mind. 

“ « There—there !’ continued she in a deep and rapid 
utterance, ‘ Be sure you carry it to him. It is a fare- 
well, and he charged me to send it. Be quick, or it 
will go out with the tide! And tell him,’ cried she, 
raising her vuice as the darkness increased about her, 
and as though she felt the necessity of haste—‘ tell 
him I have been waiting a long time for an answer, 
and that when he comes, to come alone, for they 
would not let him stay when he came last—and it 
broke my heart—and now they say I am mad ;'—and 
once more the wild notes of that monotonous song 
broke from the dying girl. I accompanied her home 
that night, wondering how she could be permitted to 
wander about alone in this almost frantic condition, 
and returned her to her weeping and heart-broken 
mother. That mother and a devoted, but quiet and 
inefficient relative, who had come to her since the 
trial had become so terrible, were now the only in- 
mates of that wretched family. 

“ Often at twilight did I witness that scene, under 
those dreary Palisadees. Often have | seen her little 
white messengers tossing and eddying upon the car- 
rent, as she thought them cheerily on their way ‘0 
her lover. Frequently, at break of morning, I have 
seen her fragments of paper circling within reach of 
the shore, or floating in upon that point towards which 
your attention was directed. On one occasion, I had 





the curiosity to draw one of these singular missives 
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It bore a black seal—and was im- 
pressed with some little love conceit that I could not 


from the water. 


construe. It was evidently written in haste. There 
were but few words, as I remember them, much in 
this way :— 

“« Farewell—George—farewell! You charged me 
to write farewell. But you will return when the 
army comes back. I heard the drums last night, when 
you went. Here is some of my hair ;— 
see how white it hus gpown;—all my hair is white— 


Farewell! 


for something strange has passed over my head—and 
I can feel it now !—farewell—the boat is coming— 
farewell!’ 

“ Over these incoherent and almost illegible words 
lay a portion of hair, white as the paper which en- 
folded ‘it—and a few rose leaves, dry and withered. 

“For many weary months, almost nightly, did Isabel 
Vaughan haunt those high rocks of the Hudson. As 
time passed, she seemed to grow wilder. A settled 
melancholy was to be observed at all times, see her 
where you might; and upon the Palisadoes, she roam- 
ed about with starts and gestures, increasingly vio- 
lent and franiic. 

“ The season was getting to be bleak and cold. The 
leaves were beginning to drop from the trees, and the 
flowers round Isabel's dwelling “had all closed up or 
dropped from their places. It was the decaying time 
of nature. Still the poor maniac glided nightly along 
the cliff, heedless of the elements. She was, in a 
sense, beyond the reach of the things of earth. 

“The British had returned to New York. There 
was high mustering again in the city—and again the 
noise of war broke upon the startled land. Again 
the distant drum might be heard, rolling its far sum- 
mons, and coming like a murmur on the ear; and 
again the roar of orduance pealed over hill and river, 
calling the frighted inhabitants to the recollection of 
past horrors, and the anticipation of other, perhaps 
more dreadful. 

“It was one of those chill and piercing evenings 
which I have mentioned, when, following my way- 
ward inclination, | wandered, as usual, to the Palisa- 
does. True to her melancholy associations, Isabbl 
was there—upon the upper rock—gazing with an ap- 
pearance of uncommon interest towards the city. I 
thought I could discover a new expression in her pale 
countenance. A distant shot rolled away upon the wind. 
A few rapid words—and she was again silent—look- 
ing and listening with increasing earnestness. The 
note of a bugle then came upon a rising gust; it was 
answered by a scream; and she clapped her hands, 
and tossed them wildly over her head. 

“*He is coming—he is coming!’ cried she. ‘1 hear 
his music. Hush! Isabel—you must not betray your- 
self. Remember !—‘ not too early, Isabel,’ and she 
drew back from the verge, and became silent. A 


brilliant light shot up fora moment towards the south, 
and as she caught its glare, she cried—* It is his sig- 
nal! there was one like that before !'"—and a con- 
vulsive laugh burst from her lips. As it died away, 
I saw her sink upon the rocks, tll she seemed crouch- 
ing upon the brink of the precipice, and gaze with 
her hands raised to her brow, in the eager and bewil- 











dered manner I had before noticed, as though she 
would penetrate farther, by thus shading her eyes, in 
that uncertain light. A sound, like the dripping of 
oars, drew my attention. I turned, and saw_a boat 
slowly making its way under the cliffs where we 
siood. At the same moment, another terrifying shriek 
broke upon the stillness— 

“*T come, George; I am here—here !’—and as ¥ 
again turned quickly, and with a dreadful fear, a dim, 
white object was seen plunging into the abyss be- 
tween me and that now solitary rock! There could 
be no mistake—she was gone! 

“ With a beating heart, 1 leaped down the path. I 
fancied I heard a low moan. It might have been the 
wind, but there was no time to listen. When I 
reached the dell, there were feet passing hastily to and 
fro, and, as I approached the ground to which I hur- 
ried, I saw some one kneeling. He was at the side 
of Isabel. 

“Tt is too late,’ said the stranger, without raising 
his eyes; ‘it is too late! I saw her fall, as I sprang 
from the boat. But she smiles, even in death. Poor 
Murray! poor Murray!’ 

“ Fora time not a word was spoken by a single per- 
son who stood about the dreadful scene. Nothing was 
heard save the low quick breathing of agitated and 
terrified bosoms. We all hung over that bleeding body 
in stupified amazement and in tears. 1t was long be- 
fore I could utter a syllable ; and when I did, it was 
in something like broken and sobbing language. 

“« You knew him then,’ I said, addressing the per- 
son who had spoken; ‘you know something of this 
sad story—’ 

“ But I could ask nothing. I kneeled to gaze upon 
the corpse. She lay within a few feet of the grave 
of her lover. Her countenance was but slightly mu- 
tilated—scarcely at all. But her long white hair—the 
hair that had been bleached by sorrow, lay upon her 
breast—buried in blood ! 

“ The stranger was an elderly British officer. As he 
seemed to be deeply affected by the harrowing spec- 
tacle before us, and as I had heard him mention the 
name of Murray in a tone of compassionate and me- 
lancholy recollection, I concluded he might acquaint 
me with some particulars relating to the simple but 
terrible history, of which I remained ignorant. After 
our excitement had in some degree subsided, | took 
occasion, hurriedly, to question him upon the matter. 

“In a few words he informed me that he was the 
friend of the unhappy young mar, who met his untimely 
fate on the dark spot where we then stood. There 
were broken hints—a confused story of hasty words 
between Murray and another—of some unholy attempt 
to fix a stigma on the pure fame of Isabel Vaughan 
The sin or insult—such insult! could be washed away 
only by blood. The infatuation had its full effect 
God was forgotten—man was obeyed—and we have 
seen the issue! Murray fell, and the villain triumphed 
The wound proving instantly mortal, the victorious 
tiend—for he could be nothing less than a fiend— 
through fear, inexplicable at such moments, or in the 
delirium of guilt, flung the bleeding corpse of his ad- 
versary into the waves, and hurried from the scene. 
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“This, then, must be his grave,” said I, pointing to 
the low mound at our feet. ‘ She spoke of some one 
buried here, and a grave that they had told her about.’ 

“To learn the certainty of that was the motive that 
brought me here,’ returned the stranger. ‘I had 
heard something of the humble burial of an officer, 
whose body was found hereabouts, soon after; but, as 
our forces were hurried away, I was constrained to 
delay inquiring till this eventful evening. As for him 
who laid that body low in that narrow house,’ continued 
he, ‘he has long ago expiated his crime, terribly, in 
tortures. He was discovered—how could it be other- 
wise /—in all his foul and devilish machinations, and 
died, as the base slanderer and the villain.’ 

“The stranger looked long and mournfully upon the 
grave of his young friend. He spoke in a manly but 
feeling tone, of the warm but mistaken spirit that had 
driven him to this wretched end, and expressed a sor- 
rowful satisfaction in finding that his remains had been 
committed decently to earth. 

“«This is a wild but sacred place for him to slum- 
ber in,’ he said ‘Let him rest; he will not be for- 
gotten.’ 

“ He then offered the assistance of his party, and we 
bore the ghastly form of Isabel to the dwelling it once 
adorned. Description would falter in presenting the 

scene of that hapless home—of that mother, beside her 


eee 


“Isabel Vaughan and George Murray sleep side by 
side, in that green dell beneath the Palisadoes. There 
is nothing to mark their graves, but a little heap, with 
a foot and headstone. Tlie tale is too melancholy for 
marble; but it is preserved in the lines of terror in 
which it is engraven upon the memory of those who 
have survived those stormy times. ‘Tradition, not 
content with the gloomy charaeter of the facts, whis- 
pers of secret murder committed in those shades, and 
points to those graves as spots where dark-handed vio- 
lence—the dagger of an assassin—sent down its bloody 
and silent victim! And the Christian—the man of 
God, with the truth of this wretched story yet green 
in his recollection—still tells you of murder done there 
(and perhaps he calls it rightly,) and with pious elo- 
quence depicts to you, glowing, exasperated, and guilty 
youth, rushing to the hazard, with crime in his heart, 
and death in his hand, to prove his respect for man, by 
daring the laws of the Almighty. 

“ There is a mystery in these things. Let the world 
think of it, if it will. It is not my business to employ 
the warning voice of the preacher; but I tell you, that 
for many years, young men and maidens, the curious, 
the gay, and the sorrowful, from all the country round, 
made frequent and silent pilgrimage to the Rep 
Graves of the Ifudson.” 

New York, 1838, 





lifeless daughter! The veil is dropped. 


BOBBY, MY 


My friends they are culling me, une and all, 
With a changed and a cloudy brow ; 

But my little dog always would come at my call— 
Oh, why does he not come now? 


Oh, if he be living, he’d grect me ; but why 
Do I hope with a doubtfal “ if?” 

When I come, and there is not a joy in his eye? 
When I come, and his tail lieth stiff? 


Ah, me! not a single friend may I keep! 
From the false | am gladly free, 

And the true and the trusty have fall’n asleep, 
And sleep without dreaming of me. 


I have got my own soul fasten’d firmly and tight, 
And my cold heart is safe in my bosom ; 

But I would not now trust ‘em out of my sight, 
Or I'm positive I should. lose 'em. 


My one sole comrade is now no more! 
And I needs must mumble and mutter, 

That he who had lived in a kennel before, 
At last should die in a gutter ! 


He could fight any beast, from a cow to a cat, 
And catch any bird for his feast ; 

But, ah! he was killed by a big brick-bat, 
And a bat's not a bird nor a beast. 














BOW WOW. 





He died of the. blow! ’twas a sad hard blow, 
Both to me and the poor receiver ; 

I wish that instead ’twere a fever, I know, 
For his bark might have cured a fever! 


His spirit, escap'd from its carnal rags, 
Is a poodle all wan and pale; 

It bowls an inaudible howl, and it wags 
The ghost of a shadowy tail ! 


Old Charon will ask for his penny in vain, 
If my Bob but remembers his tricks ; 
For he, who so often sprang over my cane, 

Will easily leap o’er the Styx! 


If Cerberus snarls at the gentle dead, 
He’ll act but a dogged part; 

The fellow may, p'r'aps, have a treble head, 
But he'll have but a dase bad. heart. 


Farewell, my dear Bob, I will keep your skin, 
And your tail, with its noble tuft; 
I have kept it through life rather skinny and thin, 
Now | will have it properly stuj’d. 
P. P. Pires. 
—<———— 
Art without nature is employed in vain, 
And without beauty music fails to move ; 
Marta can alone those ends atiain, 
Her voice-deals rapture, and her beauty love. B. 
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GEOFFREY was attracied one day by an unusual 
crowd about the recorder’s court. On entering, he 
perceived a great number of inalefactors to be disposed 
of, and as their appearance presented every possible 
variety, from the frail inmate of the brothel, to the 
sweep, he felt disposed to while away an hour looking 
on the proceedings of the tribunal. 

The first prisoner called up, was a dirty faced, lean, 
shaggy young man, without hat or stockings. He 
looked on all things indifferently: indeed his com- 
posed carelessness and vacant stare, might have led 
one to believe there was but little in his head to be 
puzzled with. 

“'The next case, gentlemen of the jury,” said an 
attorney, “ is Nicholas Bullbeef vs. Jeremy Flaukman, 
petty larceny. You will no doubt be able to dispose 
of this case without loss of time, as the evidence 
against the prisoner is conclusive, and you, of course, 
will find him guilty, without delay. Richard Henry 
Jenks, come forward and be sworn.” Richard Henry 
Jenks was a litile thick-set lad about the age of thir- 
teen. He stated that his master was a butcher—had 
sold the mutton to the prisoner, and sent him along 
with him to get the pay. That when he had carried 
it through some several streets, said Flankman seized 
the article, refused to settle for it, and drove him back 
to his master, crying. Here the little rascal’s memory 
was so vivid, that he commenced roaring in court, like 
a stuck calf. 

“If your honor please,” said the attorney, rising 
half way up, “ we will leave the case to the jury, 
without argument.” 

“Have you any witnesses or any thing to say?” 
inquired his honor, of the prisoner. Jeremy was lei- 
surely scraiching his wrist, and did not heed him. 

“Have you any witnesses ?” repeated the recorder. 

“I don’t know,” he replied, looking well pleased. 

“ Genilemen of the-jury,” continued his honor, “ the 
ease is now with you, and a very plain one in my 
opinion.” 

“Guilty,” was the verdict. 

“Get on the stand, Mr. Flankman,” remarked his 
honor. 

« What, on that place, there?” returned the culprit, 
pointing with his hand to the stand. 

“Yes; get up.” 

“ What for? what's the use now? haint the jury 
condemned me (” 
“Well, stand up where you are: You, sir, have 
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been convicted, and justly. I therefore sentence you 
to three months solitary confizement, and hard labor.” 
“ How long did your honor say? I didn’t hear you 
good,” asked the prisoner, with more interest than he 
had yet betrayed. 

“ Three months, sir.” 

“Couldn't your honor say all winter? I'll work 
like a nigger, if you do, so I get my vittles. I'll starve 
if you don’t, and then the next court they'll be having 
me up at, will be crowner’s, if I can’t steal agin.” 
“What have you been doing recently for a sup- 
port?’ asked his honor, softened with pity. 

“ Nothing.” 

“ What did ycu expect to do?” 

* Nothing.” 

“Then what will you do, if I let you off this time 
without punishment.’ 

“ Not a darned thing! Since these hard times come 
I can't do nothing. Please your honor,” he continued, 
with tears running down his fece, “don't let me off 
without going to prison, or if you won't send me there, 
jest let me be hung, for I’m a monstrous scoundrel ! 
I've had a mighty notion of drownding myself, but | 
was afraid of guing to the devil. I wish somebody 
would do it for me, then it wouldn't be suerside.” 

He was sent to the almshouse. 

The plaintiff, in the next case, was a person that 
attracted our hero no little. He, too, was quite a 
young man; but with the gravity of fourscore years. 
His coat was of the shad cut, with collar standing up- 
right, of dark brown color, and the cuffs were worn, 
and much glazed with a thick, pliant, oily substance. 
His hat, which the court permitted him to retain on 
his head, was of tremendous brim, aud almost con- 
ccaled his woful cadaverous face. 

“If thee honor will now proceed with my case, 
though I despise going to law, yet I will testify against 
this man, Juhn Lowry.”’ 

Geofiiey stared at the speaker in bewilderment. 
The voice, evidently disguised, he thought he had 
heard before—but who it was, perplexed him no 
little. 

The speaker that opened the cause, expatiated on 
the forbearance, and unassuming conduct of the class 
to whom the aggrieved’ belonged. ‘That their pro- 
verbial inoffensiveness, subjected them to the imposi- 
tions of less serupulous members of society, and that 
the law should be most rigidly enforeed to secure — 


their rights. 
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Geoffrey, whilst gazing intently at the quaker, did 
not mark the names of the parties, read by the clerk, 
or the mysiery would have been solved at once. In 
the mean time, the object of his curiosity observed 
him likewise; and after returning gaze for gaze a 
moment, slouched his hat down over his face, pre- 
cluding farther scrutiny. 

The prisoner was charged with having stolen a 
book from the plaintiff's stall. The prosecuting attor- 
ney asked the prosecutor what description of book it 
was. 

“I may inform thee that it cost me a dollar.” 

“ But what was the title of the book ?” 

“ Why, friend, what matters it, what the work was 
entitled, so its value is proven, and that John stole it?” 
equivocated the quaker. 

“ Why do you wish to conceal the title?" demand- 
ed his honor. 

“ Why, in our pursuits for a livelihood, we some- 
times for our worldly interest, are compeiled to buy 
and sell those carnal things which we abhor. John 
abused me for keeping the book for sale, and after- 
wards stole it, as I have stated to thee.” 

“ But you have not yet said what horrible work it 
was.” 

“It was Tom Jones, but I never read it.” 

A smile went round, and damages were speedily 
awarded. The devout vender of Fielding and Smol- 
let’s works glided through the crowd to Geoffrey, 
whose hand he squeezed so unmercifully that the 
bones cracked. A nearer survey revealed to the 
astonished student, his old friend, Tom Sculk! Tom 
winked, and gave signs for his companion to say or 
do nothing that might betray him. They then pro- 
ceeded down a cross street, where, with the excep- 
tion of an occasional bay window, exhibiting unrolled 
stockings, frilled caps, lithograph prints, and prayer- 
books, mingled conspicuously, but little business was 
transacted. Passing under an awning, where every 
variety of toys, pictures and books, were arranged in 
order, on temporary shelves, Tom paused an instant, 
and pulled an old, one-legged, fat-faced man by the 
ear, telling him to be attentive to his business. This 
queer personage gave him a slow, significant wink, 
and hobbled up to a young lady, who was examining 
Gil Blas. Seulk, then taking Geoffrey!s arm, they 
dived into an oyster cellar, and retreating to the most 
obscure stall, where a sleeov lamp dully dozed up and 
down for want of trimming, seated themselvés. Tom 
rang a little cracked bell, and told the emiling damsel 
that appeared, to bring “ ale for two, and four dozen 
stewed.” 

“ Well, Tom, you know I’m all amazement—what 
in the name of all the ghosts and devils brought you 
to the city?” 

“ You remember the day you left home, Geoffrey, 
that I proposed running away then, and that, when 
you refused to take me along with you, I remarked 
that I would be off some day, in spite of every thing?” 

« Yes, perfectly well,” replied Geoffrey. 

“ Well, you see I’m here, s0,d—n me if I didn’t 
leave there.” 

“ Why, Tom,” said our hero, laughing, “ you surely 





forget your articles of faith, to swear in this manner; 
and I perceive you also forget your thees and thous.” 

“What's the use of a man’s acting when he’s off 

the stage? Why, parson ; When he’s not in 
the pulpit, can smack his. lips over this ale, and kiss 
that girl as well as any body—but he’s an exception. 
Vet, there’s the great , who makes such splen- 
did moral speeches, swore like a Florida volunteer 
when Anne Davis played him a trick. All the world’s 
a humbug. There's a time for eating, and a time to 
let it alone. Some wear this kind of a coat, no doubt, 
because they conscientiously believe it right, and some 
for woridly good. I’m one of the latter—lI say it 
byldly to you, and yet I'm no hypocrite. Every one 
chooses his garb to deceive with—ay, every one is a 
deceiver. Then what's the difference between this 
brown shad coat, if it answers my purpose, and the 
fawning smiles of the rich man to the great man, and 
the great aan to the president? Nothing! All men 
are caterpillars, half worm and half butterfly. If the 
weather is fine, and beauty and pleasure abound, they 
are butterflies, and they sail out and suck the honey- 
suckle ; if it is rough weather, and they are likely to 
be crushed against the wall, they are worms, and 
creep into their snug holes.” 

“ What in the world has produced all this, Tom? 
Ha, ha, ha! why, you are transformed frotn the black 
devil in the shop, into a ranting, snarling philosopher. 
You must certainly have caught the wandering soul 
of him of Pontus, from some wolf, and now only lack 
a tub, and an Alexander!” Afier much merriment at 
Sculk’s singular transformation, Geoffrey persuaded 
him to give an account of himself from their parting 
to the present time. 

“The first occurrence,” said Tom, “ after you left 
home, was an outrageous beating that Jackson Love- 
ridge gave me about that same pigeon. But, that’s 
neither here nor there. My father kept me at work— 
whipping me almost every day, for every trifling 
offence—and, as examples are contagious, my mother 
took to beating him. This family concert was kept 
up till almost twelve months since. There was a 
dinner given to the great Tecumseh killer ; my father 
joined in the pageant, playing the fife for them Be- 
coming excited, on hearing the warrior’s speech, and 
proud of having been in a campaign with him, though 
he agreed not with him in politics, he determined to 
testify his joy by firing a salute. He, therefore, hauled 
out the old four pounder, and charged it to the brim, 
which, when fired, made the whole country echo the 
sound. But at the next discharge it burst, and a frag- 
ment of metal fractured my father’s scull. Geoffrey, 
I wept bitter tears then! After all my poor parent’s 
follies, (and who has none!) I was grieved inexpressi- 
bly at his loss. He had a good heart at bottom, for I 
have seen him smile, when cutting my back, suddenly, 
at my involuntary antics and grimaces. He never 
fathomed my plans and propensities, and so we clash- 
ed, or rather, he slashed. But peace be with him, 
and may that only true God, whose eye is not dimmed 
by the few films of prejudice, engendered by poor, 
blind, scarvy man, bless him in heaven! On settling 
the estate, 1 found a few hundred remaining, after 
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paying the debts. My mother is a good woman, but 
like all human nature, found it hard to break an old 
habit. So she fain would have transferred her stripes 
to me—me whom she ever defended, when any one 
else attempted the like. But it was no go; I was ‘old 
now,’ a8 Lear says, and so we divided spoils, and 1 
set out to seek my fortune. But before I leave there, 
I must give you the gossip up to that time.” 
* * > * * * * * 

Buonarotti Beman was sitting alone in his room, 
with his elbow resting on a small table, whereon were 
scattered in careless confusion, the instruments of his 
vocation. In his now almost rayless eye, was the half- 
formed tear of disappointment and despair ; but on his 
curled pale lip, there yet remained a faint memento 
of manly resolve. It was that resolve, which only, 
when imparted to man, enables him to outstrip his 
compeers in every glorious undertaking, requiring the 
action of the intellect, combined with an assiduous 
heart. It was this, and the surreptitious withdrawal 
from his bacchanal acquaintance, to commune with 
and explore the interminable labyrinths of the heart, 
and the unfathomable sea of mind, that the secret 
prayers of a Shakspeare were heard, and he was ena- 
bled to gleam before the astonished multitude as the 
worshipped star of his country. 
that prompted a Cromwell to study the tastes and 
superstitions of the people, and enabled him to hurl 
the lawful incumbent from his throne, and.sit in his 
place. It was the irrevocable resolve, whether for 
good or ill, which is the guiding star of all that are 


It was this resolve 


eminently successful or great. 

Beman, since the visit mentioned in a former 
chapter,* had experienced a run of business equal to 
hiswishes. Yet it was not that his purse might be 
full that excited the aspirations of the artist, but a 
desire to do something that should render his name 
impervious to the crumbling hand of horrid oblivion, 
and fix upon the escuicheon of his country, humble as 
he was, the testimony of a gified son, whose heart, 
even in poverty, thrilled a genuine throb of patriot- 
ism. It was with these feelings that he relaxed his 
labor in the secondary branch of his art, and had com- 
menced an undertaking, the design of which was 
noble, and would require years to finish. He was 
now pressed for the last quarter's rent, and was with- 
out a dollar in his purse. Relief often comes when 
least expected. It came this time in the shape of an 
old gentleman, with long locks, partly gray, but a face 
as cheerful and benevolent, as that of the good doctor 
P***h. He was accompanied by a middle-aged 
female, for whom he evinced every possible care. 
After minutely dusting a chair for her with his hand- 
kerchief, and depositing her muff with extreme pre- 
cision in another one, he unfolded his mission. 

“Young man, I want our portraits taken. I was 
looking over many advertisements of artists. Some 
were from France—painters for the king—or Ger- 
many, or London, to whom lords and prime ministers 
had sat. Finally, I saw your notice, and that you were 
a@ native, and not one of those ashamed to own their 
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country, as many Americans are, that seek distinction 
in literature and the arts.” 

“TI thank you most sincerely for your preference, 
and will never deny my country, if 1 starve for it,” 
replied Bemen, in a lively tone, whose spirits had 
evidently made a transition from sad to gay. 

“ Mary, my dear, you must sit first ; strive to main- 
tain that placid smile ; it is even more interesting than 
usual, to-day. And young man, do you faithfully 
transfer every bit of it to the canvass.” Said who? 
Mr. Levimbotherdouel M’Goon! Ay, and strange, 
and impossible as it may seem, he had relapsed into 
a state of gallantry, and successful gallantry too. 
True, he was not yet married—no, not actually es 
poused—but affianced, engaged, betrothed, to the 
plump lady before you—the gocd, the jolly, the fat— 
no, not very fat, widow Bliss. 

Mr. L. M’Goon had missed an annual visit to the 
village of , and many feared he was departed 
the way of all flesh, when a letter to Mrs. Martel, 
accompanied with shawls, gloves and stockings, put 
an end to such surmises. He was pleasantly sojourn- 
ing at the Virginia springs, when he fell in with the 
widow Bliss. It so chanced that the old bachelor and 
the widow Bliss were placed in adjoining rooms. 
Night is the time to examine the mind—it is best done 
in the dark. So the widow in reflecting on her forlorn 
condition, occasionally sighed, and tossed about on her 
Levimbotherdouel was about half 
asleep, when he heard a deep, earnest, disconsolate 
long breath, then a sharp creak of the bed, and all 
was silent again. He now rose sofily on his elbow to 
listen and ponder; but it seems that the widow had 
made her last flounce, and consigned herself to the 
arms of Morpheus. Not so, Mr. M’Goon. Sleep fled 
his eyelids that night; and when the slanting rays of 
the morning sun stole through the blinds, they disco- 
vered the wakeful old bachelor still on his elbow. He 
invariably sat by her at the table afterwards, and in 
some months their mutual desire was mutually in- 
ferred, and the inference with every one was, that it 
would be a match. The widow was not ezacily a 
widow, in every sense of the word. She never heard 
of the death of her husband, who was at sea, and had 
been absent nearly seven years. ne - al 

They were now joined by another patronising per- 
sonage. 

“Friend,” said the new comer, “if thou art the 
young man who once painted the portrait of Geoffrey 
Martel, I have a message for thee.” 

“ Then pray deliver it,” said Beman, bowing. 

“ Geoffrey is so well pleased with thy execution of 
the work, that he is determined thee shall have as 
much for thy labor, as the most celebrated of thy pro- 
fession charges. He saw thy address in the Morning 
Gazette, and requested me to give into thy hand this 
purse. 
“Tell him if he wishes his portrait painted again, 
I will receive it; if not, he must be eontent to take it 
back.” Beman then added in a milder tone, “ Please 
present him my compliments, and say that he owes 
me nothing, but that I am indebted to him many good 
wishes.” 


crumpled pillow. 
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During this dialogue, our old friend looked on with 
much interest ; and when the young quaker was de- 
parting, he called him back. “Did you say Geoffrey 
Martel was in.this city now ?” 

“Thou heardest aright, friend, and—the devil!” 
vehemently exclaimed Tom, on recognising Mr. 
M’Goon. 

“The what?” asked Mr. M’Goon, rising out of his 
chair, and lifting the spectacles over his eyes. 

“I mean,” stammered Sculk, “I mean the—the— |! 
devil!” 

“ Well, my dear sir, but what has the devil to do 
with us or Mr. Martel?” 

“Oh—only,” said Tom, more confused than ever, 
“T only meant to say—that—damn it!” 

“This is very fine, upon my word! Perhaps you 
mean to say the devil is damned?” 

“ Yes, sir, that was all. Ha, ha, ha! how con- 
foundedly confused [ am, when I name his black ma- 
jesty—ha, ha, ha!” . 

“ But,” continued Mr. M’Goon, still staring at him, 
“does he always frighten the thees and thous out of 





your head ?” 


In reply to this, Tom scratched his head. Aficr 
glancing right and left a moment, and one or two more 
ineffectual efforts to explain, Sculk made a short bow. 

“Good by, Mr. Levimbotherdouel—I have a press. 
ing engagment,” he said, and retreated briskly ou 
of the house. But he was-not to escape thus. Mr. 
M’Goon, hearing his name repeated with inexpressible 
astonishment, fled after him, leaving his hat behind 
and seizing ‘T'om’s arm, demanded his name. 

* Don’t you know me?” replied the young man. 

“No—yet it seems I have heard your voice before, 
and now, I think, seen your face somewhere.” 

“You have seen me before, but under different 
circumstances. I am now Thomas Sculk, Esq , book. 
seller, eorner of and streets, when the 


+ weather is fine; when foul, my stock can be seen in 


the basement story of "s literary rooms. And 
my worthy partner, (the mendicant,) may be found at 
the Exchange, transacting out door business.” 

Tom walked off, whilst the petrified old man stood 
hatless in the street, staring after him in silence, and 
the sun playing on his bright silver spectacles. 

Philadelphia, January, 1838. 3. J. 


PALMYRA. 


BY AMBROS 


O’zr the hush'd plain where sullen horror broods, 
And darkest frown the Syrian soliiudes, 
Where morn's soft steps no balmy fragrance leave, 
And parch’d and dewless is the couch of eve, 
Thy form, pale City of the waste, appears 
Like some faint vision of departed years. 
In mazy cluster still, a giant train, 
Thy sculptur’d fabrics whiten on the plain ; 
Still stretch thy columo’d vistas far away 
The shadow’d dimness of their long array. 

But where the stirring crowd, the voice of strife, 
The glow of action, and the thrill of life? 
Hear! the loud crash of yon huge fragment’s fall, 
The pealing answer of cach desert hall, 
The nightbird shrieking from her secret cell, 
And hollow winds the tale of ruin tell. 

See fondly ling’ring Mithra’s parting rays 
Gild the proud tow’rs once vocal with his praise, 
But the cold altars clasping weeds entwine, 
And Moslems worship at the godless shrine. 
Yet here slow pausing memory loves to pour 
Her magic influence o'er this pensive hour ; 
And oft as yon recesses deep prolong 
The echo'd sweetness of the Arab’s song, 
Recalls that scene when wisdom’s sceptred child 
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First broke the stillness of the lonely wild. 
From air, from ocean, from earth’s utmost clime 
The summon’d genii heard the mutter’d rhyme, 
The tasking spell their airy hands obey’d, 

And Tadmor glitier’d in the palmy shade. 

Lo! to her feet the tide of ages brings 

The wealth of nations and the pomp of kings, 
And far her warrior queen from Parthia’s plain 
To the dark Athiop spreads her ample reign. 
Vain boast; e’en she who Imme’s field along 
Wak'd fiercer frenzy in the patriot throng, 

And sternly beauteous, like the meteor’s light, 
Shot through the tempest of Emesa's fight— 
While trembling captives round the victor wait, 
Hang on his eye, and catch the word of fate— 
Zenobia’s self must quail beneath his nod, 

A kneeling suppliant to the mimic god. 

But one there stood amid that abject throng 
In truth triumphant and in virtue strong ; 
Beam'd on his brow the soul which undismay’d 
Smil'd at the rod, and scorn’d th’ uplifted blade. 
O’er thee, Palmyra, darkest seem’d to low’r 
The boding terrors of that fatal hour ; 

Far from thy glades indignant freedom fled, 
And hope too wither’d as Longinus bled. 
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Caleb, 
Mary. 


i eeeeemnmemeeee 


PART I. 


ScanE—An extensive marsh ; a river winding through 
it—Luae and Cauzs in a boat, having just drawn 
in their net. 


Luke. AaGatn successless! Let us toil no more. 

Caleb. Another cast, good Luke. 

Luke. I’ faith no more. 
This ancient river, like the world beyond, 

Is too capricious in its charities, 
And hides its treasures most, methinks, from want. 

Caleb, (fastening the boat and coming forward.) 
Why, then, we'll cease, and rest upon this bank 
Of sheltering flags, bedropp’d with flowers of June, 
For you are weary. ‘See, your flask is full— 
You've tasted nought since daybreak. 

Luke. 
No hunger. 
Caleb. 
Lake. Alas! ‘Nor thirst. 

Caleb. Come, you are much o’erlabored ; and for 

once 
Find-me the better man. 
And push you home. 

Luke. , Not home—not home, my friend ; 
I cannot bear the sight of that poor cabin. 

Caleb. Nay, but it holds a young and loving wife, 
Who never met you but with smiles and fondness. 

Luke. Therefore it is my heart doth ache at it. 
it should have been less lowly; then those smiles 
Had dimpled in a fitter dwelling place. 

Caleb. Yet she is happy. 

Luke. She would have it seem so: 
But happiness ne’er dwells with cheeks so stained 
By secret tears. Howe’er her love may prompt 
To kind deceit, she cannot choose but feel 
Her heavy load of toilsome poverty, 

When she beholds the comforts whence I snatched 
her. 

Caleb. If *twere not for the skill, acquired only 
By length of practice, in our hardy craft; 

Your sunburnt swarth, and sinews braced by labor; 
I should have said you too were better known 

To better fortunes. But I do not ask— 

Enough for me to know that I have found 

A bold companion, who can face the peril 

Of winter floods, in dead of winter's midnight. 

A hand that well can guide the slender skiff 


T have felt 


Nor yet thirst? 


I'll fetch the boat, 





When plains of ice scud o’er these willow. tops, 
And then with equal readiness bring down 
The wild bird from his clamorous multitude. 
Enough, that when the watery wilderness 
With brawling streams divides the reeking marsh 
And dwindles in the sunbeams of the Spring, 
None can so well hang o’er these hollow banks, 
To snatch subsistence from the subtle tribe 
Beneath them. What remains in mystery— 
Your brow, which ne’er hath brightened to a smile, 
Your, silence, ali unbroken—save to me, 
And, more than this, your ill-disguised reluctance 
To share the profits which our toils have won— 
A mystery be it, if it must be so. 
Luke. I have no mystery, Caleb. 
But little of myself, it was because 
I thought the tale too idle. It is now 
Ten months, or more, since that bleak pitiless night 
Which found me shivering at your cottage door— 
My wife lay almost senseless in my arms, 
With little else to shield her from the’ blast— 
She was o’erpower'd with fasting and fatigue : 
Yet you can witness that she spoke no word 
Of bitterness, and smiled upon my anguish. 
Caleb. 1 well remember it; you were benighted, 
And could not travel home. 
Luke. Home! I had none— 
You guessed the secret, but respected it— 
That night! that night! T only turn to it 
To show how long I've lived in debt to you— 
You sheltered us—then found our little cot ; 
Supplied us with immediate means of life, 
And all the implements to gain them after. 
Since then how oft you've cheer'd my sinking heart 
With all the sympathy the world denied! 
Good, honest Caleb! 
Caleb. You repaid it, Luke. 
Luke. 1 cannot think of it, and let concealment 
Of my past fortunes seem, as sure it must, 
A ccidness to repose that trust in you, 
Which, afier all, seems greater than it is. 
How far ist hence to that low shaded village 
Which hides itself beneath the branching chesnuts, 
And elms that deck the pride of Rayland Hall? 
Caleb. A dreary fifteen miles across the marsh 
Luke. And every step did my young, tender wife 
Tread on that night of which we spoke. The lord 
Of Rayland Hall stands loftier than his neighbors: 
His country views him as a man of trust; 
His vassals dread him as a man of power ; 


If I spoke 
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And all the world doth reverence his name 

As one most just in dealing with his kind, 

And strict in all the duties of his faith— 

Yet, it is said, this lord of Rayland Hall, 

As many years ago as I am old, 

Was less austere, and something given to sports, 
Such as high blood and lavish means are used to. 
He saw his father’s mansion four a season ; 

Then, heedless, sought delights beyond the sea. 
Alas! my mother was too young and fair! 

She had no other faults—She never told 

My father's name, lest the gray-headed lord 
Should kindle at his favorite’s misdeed. 

She was thrust forth with shame from that wide door 
Where none but she had pled in vain for help. 
Yet she was silent. Yes, she pressed the pallet 
Of sickness and of misery, yet still 

Betray’d him not. The midnight passed away— 
Morn came—and all who fear’d another pang 
Might rend the secret from her were ai rest, 
And so was she. 

Caled. Come, ‘tis a piteous tale— 
We'll choose swe other time. 

Luke. I’m in the mood 
Just now. A friend who tended on my mother, 
In charity, a gentle-hearied widow, 

Took the poor urchin who was left behind, 
And rear'd me in her thrifty home. For her 

I learnt th’ adventurous crafi of those who live 
By flood and forest; for, whate’er my state, 

My father’s blood, his high imperious blood, 
Had made me all unfit for meaner toil ; 
Although I then was ignorant why my spirit 
Ran counter to an honest industry. 

At last, the old lord died. The new one came. 
Some score of years had taught him to feel shame 
For his youth's license—but atonement none. 
He had a wife, and other sons born fairly— 
What should he with the lawless nursling of 

A simple broken-hearted peasant girl? 

Day after day the lonely woman pass‘d 

To Rayland Hall, and turned again in tears. 
She never breathed her errand till the hour 
She died—and then she told me how some chance 
Had made her mistress of my mother’s secret, 
And how for years she had besought in vain 
Lord Rayland to receive his own. 

Caleb. This story 
Pats me the more to shame that my poor means 
Could yield no better aid. 

Luke. By Fortune’s malice, 
My heart had borrowed somewhat of my sire, 
And panted at the glow of virgin heauty. 

We differ'd only in the soil we hunted ; 

For mine was far above me, and the maid 

A fitting mate for Rayland’s lawful hope— 

"T were Jong to tell thee how | woo'd, how won her; 
Or how her house rejected her with scorn, 

As a fair blossom blighted past recal :— 

My heart was light; it rested on success, 

And we lived joyousiy—I think | said 

The widow died. Her cottage and her mite 
Devolved on those who long had look'd for them, 





And I and my poor Mary had the heavens, 
And them alone, to shelter us. My birth, 
But newly known to me, directed where 

| should demand a home, and the fond arms 
Which twined about me for support, inspired 
Becoming confidence to urge my claim. 


| Well, then, I led her trembling to the hall: 


And then—O mercy! what alook was her’s! 

When ’stead of nature’s kindness, our last hope, 

A troop of menials drove us from the door 

With shouts and Jaughter, as audacious vagrants! 

We took our way in silence; neither dared 

Give utterance to the language of our souls, 

Or plan our conduct thence—What choice was left! 

Forlorn, indignant, houseless, and distracted, 

We pass’d we knew not whither; for our senses 

Were frozen by the chill of human hearts. 

We never stopp’d, till at your cottage door 

My wife sighed sofily—she could move no farther. 
Caleb. Well she could not: for you had never 

pass’d 

The waste beyond it which we now survey, 

Endless, without a tree, or fisher’s but, 

Or living thing, except the plaintive lapwing, 

Disporting querulous around her swamp— 

But see, the moonlight steals upon our talk ; 

Your wife sits lonely at her wheel, beside 

The willowy ford, and thinks each little cloud, 

Uhat darkling flits across the placid stream, 

Her well beloved, Lord Rayland’s hard-used son— 

If he hath heart of man, he must relent. 

Luke. He shall releni: I can no longer strive 
To see unmoved that slender graceful form 
Bending to all the lowly offices 
Of the poor station to which I have brought her. 
The tear in secret, lest to day's supply 
Should be denied to-morrow ; her cheek pale 
With over-watchfulness; her white hand blister’d 
With labor, such as she had lately wept 
To hear of in another—Yes, friend Caleb, 

He shall relent—lI'll cross him on the grave 

Of my dead mother. I will watch his prayers, 

And, when he calls for pardon, start before him, 
And let my frantic visage how! despair! 

Well, well—no more just now—I see my hardships 
Have damp’d a brow which quail’d not to its own. 

I have detain’d you long—and, as I think, 

You have appointment to the rich abode 

Of him who lords it o’er this barren wild, 

And all who starve on it. 

Caleb. 

Your boat in motion. 

Luke. There is time enough— 

I wonder, Caleb, if your master’s call 

Portends a harder tenure of these rare 

Wild goose domains, where thieves must needs be 
honest. 

Caleb. "Tis well they lack enconragement, or else 
Yon long bleak road would yield a prize to-night 
Were worth the risk. A groom, superbly borne, 
And shining with embroidered coronets, 

Passed lately to the house of Willowmeac, 
And said his lord to night would lodge him there. 


But let me see 
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There are some one or two of our worn brethren 
Who would not sleep upon the news. 
Luke, (pausing and speoking with disorder.) Why— 
what— 
What should they do? 
Caleb. What, but to name, would fright 
Both you and me. 
_ Luke, (vaguely.) Ay—very trae—good night. 
Caleb. Good night. At daybreak we'll renew our 
labours. 
Luke, (alone. With increasing agitation.) “ He said 
his lord to night would lodge him there.” 
The road is very lonely ;—and what then? 
Though all the world were slumbering, what need 
The traveller fear from Rayland’s eldest born? 
Let Rayland answer it. The double guili— 
What he begat in sin he took no heed 
Should live in honesty. I'll roam awhile 
About the moonlight waste in search of something 
To sway the shuddering balance between guilt 
And wretchedness. Some hidden spirit seems 


To guide my feet upon the stranger’s path, 

And the still wave already shows my form, 
Like the black spectre of a murderer! 

I'd pray, but dare not—for my mind appals me! 


(Exit. 


PART Il. 


Scene before Luke's Cottage. Nearly daybreak. 


Mary, (entering in a hurried manner.) No, no—it 
isnot he. I have pursued 

A thousand shadows of the fleeting heavens 

Insiead of him. Why wilt thou stay, dear Luke? 

Iam alone, and have no hope but thee! (listens) 

He never yet did pass the night from me 

But he did come to bless and bid me comfort. 

Now it is morning when he leaves his home, 

And almost morning ere he turns to it. 

This fearful waste has many a deep morass 

And flooded pit, from which the laborer 

Hath borne his reeking fuel; and the river 

A thousand horrid, sucking, silent whirlpools. 

ihearhim not. I will return to where 

I found his boat beside the bank; and there 

I'll watch the stars as they go out. It was 

So cold, this morning air, I could not bear it, 

But now methinks | can. Perhaps it was 

The fearful speed of that rash ‘traveller, 

Who rode so blindly o’er his periloas path 

And flung the clay against my cheek, that shot 

A chilliness through me. (listens) ’Tis a step I hear! 

But surely not my Luke’s—it is too slow 

And loitering. He comes more impatiently! 


(Enter Luke.) 


Dear—dearest—most unkind, where hast thou been? 
I've had a dreadful night—but no more on’ti— 





1 have the truant at my heart again. 


But say, what kept thee, Luke? ‘T'was surely much 
That made thee leave me for so long? 

Luke. ’Twas much, 
Indeed. But do not question, now, my Mary. 

What, hast thou watch’d all night? 

Mary. How could I sleep? 
I have sat guardian o’er thy evening meal 
Till my thoughts strayed, and then the mournful 

embers 
Sank with my sinking heart. And then I plaited 
Rushes and yellow flags in fantasies 
For Caleb's laughing urchins, when they come 
To nestle round the fisher’s “ lady wife ;” 
And then—what signifies what fullowed? Come: 
For thou art wet and hungry. I will make 
Our hearth blaze up with joy for thy return. 
Luke. God bless thee, Mary! Dear, go in—I'll fol- 
low; 
The air’s refreshing—’tis not well with me. 

Mary. How is it, Luke? And what is in your hand 
At which you gaze so pilteously? Nay, speak! 
Indeed, indeed, you terrify me, Luke. 

Luke. I am bewilder'd. Here is gold far thee. 

Mary. Gold! and so weighty! 

Luke. Ay—enough to keep us, 
With some slight help from labor, all vur lives. 

Mary. Why, Luke, whence came it? 

Luke. Dost thou think it came 
Dishonesily ? 

Mary. Not so, I will be sworn. 

No. Though thou’rt sorely dealt with, and compell’d 
To toil for sustenance, thou still hast borne 
The noblest veins that own lord Rayland’s blood. 
Come in, and tell me what hath softened him 
To send this kindly aid. 
Luke. My father send it? 
I wili not curse him, lest the words recoil 
On thee, my girl. No, no, he sent it not. 

Mary. Why is this mystery? 

Luke, (after a long pause.) I had a friend— 
One whom you never saw: he died this morning, 
And left me this—the earnings of his life. 

Mary. And he is blest for it! my gentle Luke, 
How well that manly tear becomes your eye! 

This good man’s little wealth—how many days 
And nights of utter hopelessness "twill spare us! 
While thankfully, as proudly, thou shalt think 
It was the meed thy virtue gain’d for us. 

Luke, (with increased agitation.) Go in—go in. 

Mary. O, Luke, we'll be so blest! 
Thou’lt never watch the wintry night again? 

Luke. No. Mary, no. y 

Mary. Nor tempt the drifiing snows, 
When they havespread alike their horrid smoothness 
O’er path and precipice? 

Luke. No, never, Mary. 

Mary. Nor—nor with clasped hands, as I have 

seen thee, 
With piercing misery behold the heavens, 
As if thou wert aweary of the world, 
And thy poor Mary too? 

Luke. I shall be changed— 

Am changed already—changed so much, I scarce 
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Can calculate what leagues my sou! hath travell’d. 


So, now to bed. 
Mary. Oh, I have worlds to agk. 
(Exit into cottage. 
Luke, (alone.) And I to answer! She did not sus- 
pect: 
She thought I was too honest. My wild brain! 
How stands my present fortune with the past? 
Till now I sicken'd at the sight of home, 
For dread of some new tale of poverty 
That must be told. Well—thatis past and gone— 
And do I new return more happily 
With that which must be secret? Was it harder 
To bear-confiding wretchedness than guilt 
In horrid solitude. O, Mary, dear, 
No more shall we two, heart to heart, lie down, 
And, with our mingling fondness, steal away 
Each other's thoughts! What though so steep’d in 
pain, 
Wasvit not joy toshare them? Never mere 
With their past freedom shall my words pour out 
Their tide of tenderness.. O, never more, 
Lest I betray to what that love did lead me, 
And feel thee wither in my breast with horror. 
Thy tender confidenee, thy modest pride, 
In thy poor hunter of the desert moor 
So much belied! The smiling, soft, content 
With which thou hast partaken of the morsel, 
More sweet because provided by my hands, 
For ever dash’d. Thy innocent young prayers 
That those to whom thy fate might make thee mother 
Should be their father’s image—all recall'd. 
This is not all—there still hath been a hope, 
Some possibility of brighter days, 
But now 'tis past—the work of this dread night 
Hath placed eternity 'twixtme and joy ; 
And every beam that might have lit me onward 
Must blast me with a view more hideous 
Of the black barrier. And is there, then, 
No more behind? No close attending phantom 
Of a rude rabble and detected felon? 
No widow’d maniac hooted through the streets 
With sobs and shrieks, or horrid merriment 
That weaves the melody in which it dies? 
Oh, I have leagued me witha fiend whose grasp 
Is on my: heart! (starts) Who's there? (in @ tone of 
exhaustion) Good-morrow, Caleb. 


Enter Cazes. 


Caleb. So early rising, Luke? It is not day. 
Lake. Not day,-good Caleb? No. I see it now; 
I dreamt, or do remember something said 
Of toil betimes this morn, and was unwilling 
To waste your time beneath an idler’s casement. 
And why should you desert your scanty rest 
T’ anticipate the luckless hours which come 
Too soon at last? 
Caleb. Indeed a scanty rest— 
And yet not more so than my lord's. Last night 
There weesmail-sleep at'Willowmead. I found! 
Its master-an tious for. the expected guest, 





And not prepared to spare me the commands 
For which I staid. 

Luke, (with suppressed eagerness.) And who was 

he ’—The guest? 

Caleb. I did not ask. Those powder’d underlings 
Ill sorted with their weather-worn companion. 

At midnight came the stranger in hot haste, 
So splash’d, and mired, and wofully disorder’d, 
You weuld have sworn some witch had hunted him 
Through all the bogs of Willowmead. 
Luke. 
He had a story ? 
Caleb. I shuuld guess he had— 
But none to tell, save that he lost his way. 
And then long council pass’d between the friends, 
To which at last a wondering serving-man 
Was told to bring the fisherman. "T'was strange ; 
The traveller look’d keenly in my faee,: 
And, ruuning over a minute description 
Of one he sought, demanded if the like 
Could here be found. It was of you he spoke. 

Luke. Mary, thou’rt doom’d ! 

Caleb. 

Luke. 

I said he told thee false. 

Caleb. 

What should he tell? 

Luke. What nothing, Caleb ?—nothing 
That made thy honest bosom shake ? 

Caleb. 

What is it that makes your's? 

Luke. Your pardon, friend; 
I thought the rich ne’er talked about the wretched 
Without some slanderous tale to prove their vileness. 

Caleb. There was much question how you pass’d 

your life; 
And when you came; and, farther still, from whence. 
But this was trusted to me, and remain'd 
As if I had not known it. Long I staid 
To answer each minute particular 
That could at distance bear upon you; whilst 
Atevery pause the friends look’d up, to mark 
Each other's looks mysteriously. At last 
I was dismissed with cautions to go home 
In silence ; which 1 hither came to break, 
And wonder what's to follow. 

Luke. Thou wilt know 
Full soon, perhaps (aside). It was not premature, 
That dream of a discover'd crimimal, 

Dragg’d to the gallows amid savage mirth 

And widow’d madness! (aloud). Patience, my good 
friend ; 

I ponder o’er thy news. (aside) They will be here 

With murderous haste. What, drag me from my 
wife? 

From her who went exulting in my worth, 

With thoughts of measureless delights to come? 

Tell her that he whom she hath loved so well 

And bought so dearly, is too vile to live? 

And she, my Mary, have no word to answer? 

‘Tis fixed: . My own beloved, since part-we must, 

We'll part-iless» shamefully. (aloud): Whate'er he 
wanis—- 


What then — 


What said you? 
Did I speak 


He told me nothing. 


No; nothing. 
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This stranger, he must wait. My wife will tell thee 
That I have lost a dear and distant friend, 
Whom I depart to bid farewelff earth. 
Caleb, I owe thee many kindnesses, 
And must, perforce, bein thy debt once more. 
Thou wilt protect my wife till I return? (pauses) 
She is not destitute of wherewithal 
To pay thy care. 
Caleb. Why such unkind assurance? 
Luke. Then hasten, Caleb, and apprise thy wife: 
I'll bring her straight, good friend. Ne question 


now, 
Thou see’st I’m torn with grief, and cannot answer. 
Thou’lt know—thou'lt know it all. 

Caleb. 
I shall expect you gladly.— 


Then farewell, Luke. 


[Exeunt severally. 


PART III. 


Luxt and Mary in a boat. 
The Scene varying according to the dialogue, 


Mary. Be cautious, Luke ; I do not love this dark 
And sluggish river, which divides its banks 
With such unequal treachery of depth, 
And horrid silence. Often as I’ve crossed 
The old worm-eaten bridge of tottering planks, 
Which we just see against the deep blue distance, 
I’ve thought of thee, and thy adventurous toil ; 
And then how stilly it would hush the cry, 
And hide the secret, unresisting corse! 
Oh, it is fearful ; and, (but it is fancy) 
All things seem fearful here. E’en thou, dear Luke, 
Look’st gloomily and speechless. Pray thee, talk— 
I cannot béar this silence, only broken 
By the dull plash, and the dead, heavy plunge 
Of water vermin, in the oozing slime. 
Luke. Thou’rt new to it—but I have breath’d too 
long 
These muddy vapors for our daily morsel 
To heed the stillness of the summer dawa, 
Or wintry midnight. 
Mary. Why recal such times? 
Dear Luke, I never murmur’d for myself, 
Neither must thou! for when I see thee smile, 
Our wants seem trifling payments for such bliss; 
And I have thank’d the Heavens which granted it, 
And pray’d, that ifa richer change of fortune 
Would change thy love, we still might live in want. 
Luke. Yes, thou basi pray’d—'tis good—thou hast 
pray’d mueh. 
I’ve watch’d thee in thy sleep, when thy white tem- 
ples 
Preasd the coarse pillow with as patient meekness 
As.if’twere made for them. I've watch’d thee then,, 
With shy. small fingers clasp'd upon thy breast, 
And moving lips, which shew'’d thou dream’dst of 
prayer,,. 





And thought that I too once was used to pray; 
But fortune only grew more merciless, 
And so I ceas'd. 

Mary. O, say not—say not so! 
My greatest comfort was to think that heaven 
O’erlooked the dangers hallowed by thy love; 
For then the storm about thy houseless head 
Lost half its fury. 
«Luke. It will rage no more ; 
At least, I shall not hear it, Mary. 

Mary. No; 
For thou hast promised ne’er to leave thy rest 
At such dire seasons. 

Luke. I have promised thee, 
My tender, gentle, most beloved Mary. 

Mary. Come, thou art sad—Look, how the first, 
faint ray 
Of morn hath stariled the old querulous owl 
Amidst his dull and devious wanderings! 
He hath made straight towards the village barn, 
"Plaining as if he groan’d at his long journey 
Across the marsh, which, seen between the twigs 
And leaning trunks of these deserted willows, 
Seems boundless in its flat and hazy empire. 
And see, the heron, with his broad blue sails, 
Wheels downward, to succeed the bird of wiedom— 
O, long-neck’d felon! That hoarse shout of his 
Is meant to tell thee thou’rt no fisherman. 
Thou'lt soon be back to try thy skill with him? 
Thou said’st to-morraw—Wilt thou break thy pro- 

mise? 


(Sings.) 


“ He bade me adieu, and he vow’d to be here 
When swallows came down to the green; 

But the leaves of the autumn are scatter’d and sere, 
And home he hath never been.” 


Oh, and is that the tale! then hear what follows— 
(Sings ) 


“So under the wave, and under the wave, 
Beneath the old willow tree.” 


Mind—mind—dear Luke, your pole will scarcely 
touch 
The bottom!—-You were almost overbalanced. 


(Sings.) 


“With the weeds for my pall, in a deep, deep grave 
My. hiding place shall be!” 


Why didst thou start ? 

Luke. I almost ran upon 
The subject of your song—wild Martha’s willow, 
E’en whilst you sang of it. 

Mary. Was that it, Luke? 
How strange and wild it looks? I could remain 
And trace its shapes fantastic till the dream 
Affrighted me :—That broad and gnarled head, 
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Crown'd with its upright, spiky stubs, and frowning 
Between two mighty sockets, where the wrens 
Have built their nests, hath weigh'd its scathed trunk 
Aslant the pool, o’er which two stunted branches, 
Curling to claws, complete a ramping lion, 
Prepared to plunge on all who dare invade 
Wild Martha’s secret cell. There is a legend, 
How, tangled in the roots, she still remains, 
And tears the fishers’ nets, in the vain struggle 
To gain her freedom. Poor, distracted Martha! 
She must have been sore used to do such crime! 
Luke. "Tis a hard name which thou hast learn’d, 
my Mary, 
For the sole means which, harming none, may free 
The wretch from misery—I do believe 
Wild Martha sleeps as soundly in her cave 
As those who rot beneath yon fading steeple— 
Some for their lives were happier, and some 
For they lack'd courage so to end their griefs. 
Mary. Thou never spok’st unkindly, and wouldst 
fain 
Excuse what inwardly thou'rt shuddering at. 
Dost thou forget how often thon hast said 
Thy manly heart hath quail'd to pass yon tree 
At midnight! If thou thought’st the hapless girl 
At rest, thou hadst not fear'd. Dost thou recall 
That April Sunday, when the young violets 
First peer'd between the moss upun the graves, 
How long we saunter'd o'er the lowly hillocks, 
And read rude epitaphs, and moralized 
In sweetest melancholy?) How we linger’d 
Beside yon humble bed of good old Adam, 
The village patriarch, who, from lowliest state, 
Had labor'd on to unpretending comfort, 
And left it to his children’s children. Oh! 
How thou didst reverence that place, and hope, 
Like him, to struggle with thy days of trial ; 
Like him, to sleep the sleep of those who meet 
Those days unmurmuring 
(Luke shows much emotion). 
What, Luke! dear Luke! 
I've been too heedless in my pensive talk, 
And thought not of thy present grief. 
Luke. 
Forget it, Mary—I was only musing— 
If, tempted to the act of her whose bones, 
When skies are clear, may be discern'd far down 
In their strange prison, playing with the eddy, 
I should be left a like unhallow’d empire 
Of fear and utier Joneliness—wouldst thou 
Ne’er visit the neglected spot which took 
The latest of thy husband’s living looks? 
Wouldst thou refuse to commune with his spirit, 
And say thou’st bought his pardon with thy pray’rs? 
There is no grief in all the world could sit 
So heavily upon my hour of death, 
As doubt that thou might’st dread my memory, 
And shed no tear o’er him who lov’d thee so. 
Mary. Thou reveller in woes impossible! 
Luke. But tell me, truly. 
Mary. I'll not answer thee ; 
Indeed I will not, Luke; it is not well 
To pay Heaven's bounty with such fearful fancies. 


And still 





Luke, (after a pause.) Well, then, suppose me laid 
beside oldgAdam, 
With decent holiness, What wouldst thou do 
To live, my helpless Maty? 

Mary. Oh, I ne'er 
Took joy in making misery for thee ! ’ 

Luke. I'd have thee go directly to the home 
From which 1 bore thee. Tell thy angry friends, 
That he who tempted thee to thy offence, 

Toil’d night and day, till often his worn sinews 
Refus'd t’ obey him, for thy maintenance— 
Tell them he loved thee, never used thee ill, 
And ne’er had sent thee back to them to beg, 
Had fate not frozen up his willing hand. 

They will have pity and receive tliee, Mary, 
When I am gone. 

Mary. When thou art gone! O, then, 
I shall not need more kindness at their hands 
Than will suffice to lay me by thy side. 

But wherefore, Luke, when thou'rt about to leave me, 
And journey, as thou sayst, to a far place— 
Wherefore so wilful in thy wild endeavors 

To make me weep more sadly o'er thy absence? 
Thou wilt have tears enough. 

Luke. - Nay, keep them now; 
The moment’s not yet come which calls for them. 
This turn hath brought us where we bid farewell, 
And Caleb waits to help-thee on the bank. 

Good, honest Caleb! that emall hut of his 

Shelters a world of most industrious virtue! 

All things seem smiling round him—the huge elm 
Embraces him with a parental fondness, 

And every day puis forth a livelier green. 

The waving osiers which enclese his path 

Appear to spring more lofty and elastic 

Because his hand hath planted them. The wealth 
Of his small garden shines, as though the dews 

Of heaven were there peculiarly abundant. 

His nets which waver, drying in the air, 

Tell how that cheerful home was earn’d, and prove 
No labor, that is honest, is too humble 

To,gain the smile of Providence. 

Mary. How blest 
Am | to hear thee say so! For it shows 
Thon hast forgot thy ill-concealed despair, 

And in good Caleb's meek prosperity 
Foreseest our own. Nay, ‘tis begun already 
In thy poor friend’s bequest. 

Luke. Farewell, dear Mary. 

Here we must part—Yes, part! (They land opposite 
Caleb's cottage.) 


Enter CALEs. 


Caleb. Now weleome, Luke, 
And welcome your fair wife—Right glad am 
To see so sweet a face beneath my roof. 

Mary. Thanks, Caleb, thanks. 

Luke. I need not tell thee, Caleb, 
How much thou hast of my good thoughts; here is 
A proof thou cans’t not doubt—it is my all. deliver- 

ing Mary to him). 

Caleb. 1t were no lack of hospitality 
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Were I to ho questionless a pledge 
Of thy good will might quickly be redeem’d. 
Mary. Ay, tell me, Luke—when shall we meet again? 
A hundred times I have besought thee fix 
Thy earliest day, and thou as oft hast turn’d 
To other things, as if that meeting had 
No joy fog thee. 
Luke. O, when we meet again 
"Twill be in joy indeed ! 
Mary. And will it so? 
But when —but when, my Luke? To-morrow? No, 
*T will surely be the next day? 
Luke. Be content— 
Ere then I shall be watching o’er thee. 
Mary. Thanks, 
Thanks, thanks, O thanks! Why, if it be so soon, 
I shall have scarcely time to shed one tear— 
That is, whene’er these foolish eyes are dried. 
Good Caleb, I’m ashamed to see you smile— 
‘Tis our first parting. Do not chide me, Luke— 
I cannot help it. (falling on his neck and weeping.) 
Luke. Chide thee, my poor girl! 


Iam too ready in the same offence : 

But now farewell. 
Caleb. 

Your journey, Luke! 


Caleb, your hand. 
God speed 


Luke. 
One other kiss—which I 
E’en to my bed of death. 
[He re-enters his boat, and pushes off. CALEB 
and Mary looking after him, till an angle of 
the river brings him upon a new scene. 
So now ’tis past! 
Poor, widow’d Mary, we shall meet no more! 
[The river becomes wider as he proceeds, and, 
at last, expands into a large circular pool. 
He rests upon his pole, and looks slowly and 
cautiously about him. 
This is the place. How fitting for a deed 
Like mine! The high and shelving banks have nursed 
With their moist clay this fringe of flag and bulrush, 
To an uncommon growth, as if to hide 
All eyes from me, and me from all the world. 
The sun, that leaped aloft an hour ago, 
Hath not yet found his way—'tis scarcely twilight, 
And silent—death, how silent! How my breath 
Clings to my heart, like some reluctant infant 
Which arms unknown are opened to receive! 
I must be quick. And now that single ray 
Points, like a dial, to the very spot! 
There the huge eddy in its whirling round 
Comes to its dimpled centre, and glides down 
To depths unknown, bearing whatever floats 
Within its fatal verge in less’ning circles, 
Till, like some wheeling monster of the air, 
It swoops upon its prey. The strongest swimmer 
Must ply for life in vain! Many are here, 
From chance or choice, who long have lain in secret 
From weeping friends and wives, as I shall do, 
Leaving no history but vague surmise. 
I'll find their mystery. 
[He pushes the boat into the middle of the pool. 
The scene closes. 
H 


I hope He will. My Mary, 
will keep most sacred, 





PART IV. 
The Interior of Cares’s Cotiage. 
RayYLanp—CaLeEB. 


Rayland. Gone hence this half hour, sayst thou? 
Tell me, friend, 
Could’st thou not overtake him ? 
What | would speak of. 

Caleb. He must keep the river 
To where his road runs o’er it, for the floods 
Have left the moor too moist in that direction 
To be with ease attempted. If I make 
My way across I shall be soon enough, 

For he has many windings, and the stream 
Is strong against him. 

Rayland. Hasten, then—your pains 
Shall not in vain be used. And, lest he feel 
Unwilling to return, (writing ona leaf of his pocket- 

book) deliver this. 


"Tis of moment 


Mary, (singing without, in a melancholy tone.) 


“ So under the wave, and under the wave, 
Beneath the old willow tree, 

With the weeds for my pall, in a deep, deep grave, 
My hiding place shall be.” 


Rayland. That is a moving voice! 

Caleb. "Tis Luke's young wife ; 
’Tis their first parting, and she feels it sorely, 
Though for so short a time. 

Rayland. Pray send her here— 
I'll talk with her tillhe returns. (stands meditating.) 


Enter Mary. 


Rayland. So fair! 

So gentle! Lady (can I call you less?) 

I’ve heard that Luke, the fisherman, did wed 

With one beyond him, but it cannot be 

That thou art she! 
Mary. O, sir! I thank the heav’ns 

You are as wrong in this 4s when you say 

That Luke did wed beyond him. 
Rayland. As thou wilt— 

We will not waste the time in fond dispute. 

Forgive me, pretty friend, nor think I ask 

Without a plenteous reason—By what means 

Hath he maintained thee for these many months? 
Mary. It was but now you named his toilsome trade. 
Rayland. ’Tis a bleak place to yield subsistence. 
Mary. Yes: 

But Luke was laboring for his wife; and then 

Even the deserts and the floods grew kind. 
Rayland, (after a pause). You said he ne’er was 

succor’d at the hands 

Whence nature should have wrung as much—I mean 

His father’s? 
Mary. 

I said it not. 
Rayland. But, ne’ertheless, 'tis true; 

And thou, who art so tender of that father, 


Sir, I pray you pardon me; 
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Wert driven from his mansion destitute. 
Thou seestI know much. Now, then, confess 
How oft distress hath made him curse that name 
For much of his forlorn existence, which, 
With other usage, had ask’d no repentance. 
Mary. You question strangely, sin; but since it 
takes 
No leave of truth to answer proudly—Never! 
No babe e’er saw the world, no saint hath left it, 
With less to answer than my hard used Luke. 
He never mention’d his relentless father 
Without becoming reverence; and then 
I’ve heard him sigh to think how bitterly 
The memory of an unoffending son, 
Left from his infancy to all the ills 
Of unprotected poverty, would hang 
Upon that father’s death-bed. I have said 
Too much, but he we speak of is my husband. 
Rayland. No: nota jot too much—’Tis a hard life, 
Your busband’s, and laborious by night 
As well as day? 
Mary. Oh, often have I watch’d 
Till the gray dawn hath peep’d into my lattice, 
And found me lonely still. 
Rayland. But now ’tia summer; 
And, as I think, his work by night is only 
For the wild winter-fowl. It must be long 
Since you watch’d last? 


Mary. No longer than last night ; 


But then he went to see a dying friend, 
And brought back that which smoothes his nights 


hereafier. 
Rayland, (apart and suddenly resolved). "Tis even so! 
Despair hath driven him 
To gain by rapine what more guiltily 
His father gave him not. Prophetic conscience ; 
Soon as I saw that pailid countenance, 
I knew ’twas thus I should have looked for him, 
And felt the secret more mine own than his! 
(Aloud) Most fair, most worthy of a kinder fortune! 
Say, if lord Rayland came with peniteace 
To seek the long-neglected Luke, and change 
The lowly peasant to the peer’s proud son, 
Could’st thou forget thy days of lamentation— 
Forgive the hand that raised thee not before ? 
Mary. Lord Rayland! Yes—that likeness! 
my lord, 
Ihave pray’d heav’n to let me see you once! 
Rayland. Hast thou no more reproach? Thy spirit 
then 
Is like thy looks, and my remorse more deep— 
But sort me not with those with whom the wrench 
Of nature's links is pastime. Years were gone 
Before I knew my spirit heaved the breast 
Of any but the sons beneath my care ; 
And then, ’twixt justice and thy husband, stood — 
A haughty woman, jealous of her owa. 
O’errnled in part, I yet commission’d one, 
Who prov'd unworthy of his trust, to make 
Such poor amends as fortune might afford, 
For absence of the rest I dared not offer. 
Oh! it was wrong! and | have paid itdeeply. 
It hath brought down misfortune in such weight 


O, 





As might be called atonement—'Tis y 
For ampler space; my wife is dead; my children, 

Or dead, or worse, in disregarded duty : 

My home is solitary, but for thee 

And him thou lov'st. 

Mary. And who will overpay 
In all a son should be, whatever grief ‘ 

May elsewhere have befall’n you. O, my lord, 

You come to bring us wealth, and ne’er can know 

‘rhe half of that son’s worth; ne'er see him tried ! 
(Caleb returns in great horror.) 

Rayland. My messenger! Nay, speak. 

Mary. In mercy, Caleb, 
Why is your look so dreadful !—Nought of him? 
Nought of my husband ? 

Rayland. He is dumb with fear. 

Caled. Would I were so for ever! 

Mary. Thou hast something 
Of matchless horror to relaie—My husband ! 

O, quiekly speak !—My husband! 

Caleb. Did you mark 
No strangeness in his manner when you parted? 

Mary. No—nothing—Yes—O, God! I charge thee 

speak! 

Rayland. Speak briefly, peasant; ‘tis his father 

listens— 

Caleb. I used my utmost speed, but the deep fen 
Clung to my feet, and pluck’d me back, as though 
It were in league with that most damned whirlpool. 

(They stand motionless, whilst he continues.) 
My heart misgave me whilst I struggled on; 
[ thought of his last look, and labor'd harder, 
And came within a stone's throw of the brink. 
The stream has nothing to oppose its course, 
And glides in deadly silence. Then I heard 
The name of “ Mary,” and a plunge, and then 
A suffocating gasp. I heard no more; 
But, dashing through the rushes which conceal’d 
The drowning man, beheld a quivering arm 
Just vanish in the greedy whirlpool's gorge! 
Mary. But—but—thou say'st—1 know—I see thou 
say’st 
It was not he! My husband—God! O God! 
(She falis into the arms of Rayland.) 
Rayland. Thou loitering knave! what need so many 
words ? 
Thou’dst have me think it was indeed my sen. 

Cakb. A boat bad drifted to the shore—'twas 

Luke's. 
I leap’d into ’t, and shouted loud for help, 
Which, haply, was at hand. Alas, alas! 
None ever rose—and none hath e’er been rais'd, 
Alive or dead from that dark place! I left 
My breathless friends lamenting on the bank : 
Their toil was fruitless. 

Rayland. Still thou art not eure— 
Was there no wretch aweary of his life 
Save my poor son? No father that deserved 
Despair save me? 

Caleb. I saw him yesterday 
Wrought to a pitch of most impatient grief— 
’T was one of many blank, successiess days, 
And he talk’d madly of his wife and famine. 
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1 left him late upon the moor. This morn, 

Returning home from Willow Mead, I found him 

In strange disorder at his cottage door. 

He told me he had slept; his wife just now 

Assured me that he was not home all night, 

And, when he came, he brought a purse of gold. 

My lord, perhaps, you best know how he got it. 
Rayland. Well, well—thou’dst not betray ? 
Caleb. Not I, 

My lord. 

Fear, shame, and horror, at the desperate deed 

Explain the rest too well. 
Rayland. 

] gave no heed to his neceasity, 

And angry heaven hath snatched him up from mine. 

[Exeunt 


Tis just, most just! 


PART V. 
The Whirlpool. Many (in wild disorder.) 


{ have escaped them, keenly as they watch’d; 
Because, forsooth, I was not fit to stray 
Alone. I did not love their finery. 
Their downy couch—I could not rest on it 
As I have rested on our cabin bed : 
And that long mirror did but show my face 
Was very pale and haggard ; methinks 
The limpid stream will do ’t as well. Oh, here— 
’*T was here my gentle Luke did bid me come. 
He said I should not visit the last spot 
He look’d upon—nor pray—for what? 0, truly, 
That water-lilies might be more abundant. 
He should be here, but is not. Would he were! 
For I would tell him of that good old man 
Who ecall'd me his last child, and wept so sadly. 
We shall be joyous now—no more of toil— 
No more of terror: we will think of nothing 
But making every one good, rich, and happy ; 
Bat we'll live still in that sequester'd cot, 
And listen when the distant bells do ring 
Good night unto the setting sun, and mark, 
With mirthfal eyes, the insects revelling 
In tiny multitudes above the stream. 

(Pauses for a long time, and then bursts into tears.) 
He does not come, and they'll be here anon 
To take me back to that dull house of mourning. 
I'll climb this leaning stump and look for him— 
And now I'l| see them ere they come. Why sure, 





"Tis Martha’s willow! No; that’s farther down. 
It shall be mine, and here I'll sit all day— 
And night, when I can leave that strange old man: 
And that is eas’ly done, for he is blind— 
Blinded with tears. How gaily do I rock 
In the swift whirl which seems to bear me with it! 
’Tis very clear, and yet [ strive in vain— 
I cannot see the bottom, where my Luke 
Hath hid himself—I'll call him—Luke! what, Luke! 
—He does not answer: no—nor Echo neither— 
She will not live in such a dreary place. 
Why, nor will I—I’ll come and seek thee, truant. 
This hollow trunk shall be my bonny boat ; 
It hath been here an hundred years, and stood 
More storms than man hath seen. What is it then 
So heavy in a simple girl, that makes 
It totter thus? I know—it is my heart. 
How merrily we swing! But sofily—softly ! 
I'll tie my birthday scarf to this tall bulrush, 
That the old man may know where I am gone, 
And light on wherewithal to wipe his eyes. 
There—how the light silk Jaughs to tell the breeze 
How well we play at hide and seek !—Now crack, 
Thou obstinate old tree—crack, crack, I say, 
And bear me to my true love. Every time 
The summer eves come round, we will be seen 
Sailing along on thy old knotty back. 
My Luke shall steer thee with a wish; whilst I, 
(n semblance, twine his hair with dripping flowers. 
Crack, crack, I say. The folks shall come afar 
'o see us keep our holiday. Nay, then, 
An thou wilt not, I’ll make thee. 
(Shakes the tree, which gives way, and falls with 
her into the water.) 

Merrily! 
O, merrily! I saw them on the search; 
3ut they shall never catch me. Ne’ertheless, 
Ull sing them, for their pains, a farewell song. 


* Under the wave, and under the wave, 
Beneath the old willow tree; 

With the weeds for my pall, in a deep, deep grave, 
My hiding-place shall be.” 


[While she sits, carelessly singing, the tree floats 
steadily round the circles of the Whirlpool, gradu- 
ally approaching the centre, in which she disap- 
pears.) 


ee 
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As ships that meet on distant seas, 
Upon a bright and cloudless day, 
Seem, as their streamers catch the breeze, 
Each to the other proudly gay— 


As on they pass with joyous sweep, 
With nought but revelry on deck, 
While each may bear its hearts that weep 
To farther misery or to wreck. 





So in the gayest seenes of earth, 
A few short moments may we meet, 
And, parting, deem continual mirth 
Makes happiness for each complete. 


Unknewing, what no other knews, 
The bitterness of either heart, 

The fate the future must disclose, 
The pangs the present may impart. 


Augusta, Geo. M. 
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Song of the Cork Leg. 


[The following little sketch is Not translated from the French, although, from the nature of its construction, 
such an origin might have been surmised. The principal incident was related to me in France, and, I be- 
lieve, actually occurred during some portion of the French Revolution, but the location of time and place is 


my Own arrangement.) 


AxouT a quarter of a mile from the main street of 
the village of St. Florent, near Ancenis, in the old 
French province of Poictou, now forming the depart- 
ment of La Vendee, stands an antiquated chateau, or 
rather did stand in the fall of the year 1816, which 
the reader will please to notice as the date of this 
little tale. The neighborhood of the chateau was 
consecrated ground. In that quiet and rural spot 
commenced the sanguinary war of La Vendee, one of 
the most remarkable episodes in French history, un- 
equalled in the ferocity of its character and termina- 
tion. On the 10th of March, 1793, the: peasantry 
were assembled on the lawn of the chateau by sound 
of drum, and directed by the officer of a detachment 
of gendarmerie to draw lots for their chances of 
escaping the hateful conscription, levied to fill the 
armies of the revolutionary convention. The peasantry 
refused to acknowledge the power of the distant re- 
bels, and when the gendarmes endeavored to force 
them to the enrolment, they rushed upon the mer- 
cenaries, and deprived them of their weapons. A 
wagoner, named Cathelineau, headed the insurgent 
Vendeans, who scarcely numbered a hundred indivi- 
duals, and drove the conventional force not only from 
the village of St. Florent, but from several of the 
military posts in the neighborhood. The success of 
the first operations induced similar risings in other 
parts of the district. Gaston, a wig maker, and a 
game-keeper named Stofflet, raised bands of peasantry 
which, at first, were armed only with knives, pitchforks, 
and scythes—but successive victories over the repub- 
lican troops supplied them with arms and ammunition. 
The heroic Henri de la Rochejaquelein devoted him- 
self to the service of his countrymen, and during the 
war of La Vendee gained sixteen victories in the 
short space of ten months, finishing his brief but 
glorious career at the early age of twenty-two. He 
was killed while fighting in single combat with one 
of the soldiers of the republic. 

I have recalled these little matters of history to tne 
recollection of the reader for the purpose of assisting 
his perception of some of the allusions in the following 
narration. The war had ceased; the empercr was 
secure in his island jail; and Louis Désiré once more 
rested his gouty leg upon the foot-stool of the Bour- 
bon’s throne. Hundreds of emigrés flocked to their 





native land ; the ancien régime shook off the slime of 
the rabble dynasty, and various devoted servants and 
friends of le gros monarque were rewarded for their 
fidelity and assistance in what, at one time, was con- 
sidered an almost hopeless cause. 

Luc Bonchretien, for many years previous to the 
outbreak of the revolution, had been an old smuggler 
from the neighboring province of Britanny, and com- 
manded a hardy and valiant gang who contrabanded 
salt across the mountains, and afterwards distinguished 
themselves in the Vendean war. The Chouans, as 
the smugglers were called, from chat-huant, (a screech 
owl,) the cry of which bird they used as their signal, 
were of much importance in the bloody struggle, and 
Luce Bonchretien, finding his business ruined by the 
disturbed state of the country, devoted the energies of 
is strong mind to the support of the Bourbon cause ; 
and, although defeated, and at one time sentenced to 
the guillotine, yet the activity of his band enabled 
him to escape from the dungeons of the Conciergerie 
at Paris to the other side of the Rhine, where he 
dwelt until the restoration of Louis XVIIL. allowed 
him to visit his native land with an assurance of per- 
fect safety. During his exile, he had been of con- 
siderable service to the allied armies upon more than 
one occasion ; and had scarcely settled himself in his 
native village before the grateful monarch presented 
him with the chateau at St. Florent, with the ownership 
of the adjacent lands. R 

The Marquis de la Mont Lozére was the owner of 
the chateau at the time of the commencement of the 
war of La Vendee, but instead of joining the ranks 
of the royalists and using his influence in behalf of 
the Bourbons, he fled to England ; and when deprived 
of his property by the ordonnance of the convention, 
obtained an humble living in the great cockney city 
by officiating as dancing master to the little masters 
and little misses, who were in slatu pupillari at one 
of the boarding schools in the vicinity of London. 

At the restoration of Louis, he was soon at the foot 
of the throne, petitioning for the return of his pro- 
perty ; but his pusillanimity in the royal cause had 
stopped the royal ears; his claims to his own were 
unregarded, and Luc Bonchretien remained the: in- 
stalled possessor. This warm-hearted fellow imme- 
diately invited the marquis to occupy @ room in the 
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chateau, respectfully signifying also, that a knife and 
fork would be Mhid for him as long as he chose to re- 
main a member of the household. It is scarcely worth 
while to say that the offer was accepted. 

Luc Bonchretien had a daughter, the produee of 
his marriage with a Rhenish maiden immediately 
after his departure from the vallies of the Loire. Vif 
Bonchretien possessed her father’s good humor, with- 
eut its boisterous quality. Vif was a beauty, and 
although well aware of the power of her charms, and 
like other beauties, much inclined to coquetry, yet she 
had resigned her heart to the safe keeping of a stal- 
wart sergeant, one Pierre de Faon, who had figured 
in the armies of Napoleon, and had followed the for- 
tunes of the imperial eagle in many a scene of weal 
and wo, from the hour of his conscript drill to the 
fatal rout upon the field of Waterloo. Pierre was 
born in the department of Landes, and exhibited the 
Gascon in his appearance; the severity of six severe 
campaigns had been unable to tame the potency of 
his swagger, or the completeness of the many defeats 
in which he had shared, convince him of the fallibility 
of the fortune of “ mon empereur.” In his devious 
wanderings from Flanders after the great defeat, being 
almost afraid to turn towards his native land, he 
had encountered Vif, with her father and a party of 
friends, who, one fine summer’s evening, were dancing 
merrily on the table land of a bluff that overlooked 
the glorious Rhine, and celebrating the defeat of 
Pierre's beloved chief The sparkling beanty of the 
little girl struck upon the bachelor heart of the way- 
worn soldier, and he resolved to obtain an introduc- 
tion; he immediately effected his object, although 
Vif did not, like other heroines, swoon at the sight of 
his haggard face and bushy whiskers, nor fall oppor- 
tunely into the river to allow him the chance of fish- 
ing her ont—nor did she roll down a precipitous cliff— 
nor mount a runaway horse—nor in any other way 
afford him the slightest opportunity of exhibiting his 
chivalry. Pierre, to say the truth, had seen too much 
of the world to expect that any of these stale novel 
incidents wou.d happen to oblige him, therefure he 
marched boldly into the middle of the party, and 
doffing his damaged hat with the ready grace of 
a Frenchman, complimented the gentlemen on the 
beauty of the ladies, and congratulated the ledies on 
the fitting beauty of the evening. He addressed Bon- 
chretien as the ostensible head of the party, and, de- 
tecting the remains of the old militaire in the bearing 
of the ci-devant Chouan, @aimed him as a bon cama- 
rade, and, after detailing the extent of his lengthy 
march, requested shelter for the night. Pierre's 
behaviour was undoubtedly a little impudent, but 
he could not afford to be modest; and although his 
ragged regimentals and travel-worn appearance were 
not in his favor, yet he was, or had been, an officer in 
the imperial army, and his Gascon spirit never allowed 
him to suspect his own inferiority; therefore, he ad- 
vanced to the group with the best face that he could 
put upon the matter, which is not saying much when 
it is remembered that he had not been shaved for a 
fortnight, and that he had sold his shirt at Juliers for 
the means of obtaining a meal. In ten minutes Ser- 





geant Pierre de Faon, afier “ pouring huge draughts 
of Rhenish down,” and swallowing a handful of 
giteaux de farine d'avoine and a large bunch of 
grapes, which refection the Frenchman preferred to 
the fleshy edibles that graced the board, was dancing 
cheerily in the midst of the girls, with a compliment 
to one, a joke for another, a kiss for a third, and a 
smile for all. In ten minutes more, he was Vif’s ac- 
cepted partner; and she confessed that, although the 
legs of his military pantaloons were fringed with rags, 
and his boots were not in perfect dancing order, in- 
asmuch that his right-hand great toe would peep out 
every now and then to see what had caused this sud- 
den Jollification, yet monsieur the stranger was evi- 
dently a gentleman of boundless wit, elegant man- 
ners, and delightful agility in the dance. 

Pierre found his quarters very agreeable, and suf- 
fered the next day, and the next, to elapse without 
indulging in the idea of leaving the house of the 
hospitable Luc; who, while he langhed at the impu- 
dence of the sergeant, pitied his destitution, and 
eventually offered him the run of the house till the 
family went to delle France, an event which was to 
happen in the course of a few days. Pierre accom- 
panied the Bonchretiens in their transit; and having, 
by his vivacious industry, made himself almost neces- 
sary to the father, whose ways and habits he had 
studied with true cosmopolitan skill, he was invited 
to share the comforts of the old chateau at St. Florent. 
The soldier, with commendable delicacy, pretended a 
loathness of intrusion, when Mademoiselle Vif gave 
him a reproachful giance from her large black eyes, 
and the bashful sergeant surrendered at discretion. 

Pierre, when well dressed, with his whiskers re- 
duced to the peace establishment, was, in reality, a 
good looking fellow ; and Bonchretien looked without 
regret at the inevitable result of the soldier's admis- 
sion into his family. When the old Chonan became 
rich, he gave up his habits of business, and rejoiced 
in the acquisition of an active son-in-law, who would 
be able te manage the estate, and regulate his house- 
huld ; the sergeant, therefore, at the opening of this 
tale, may be considered as the intended husband of 
the pretty Vif. 

The chateau had another inmate—a person of some 
importance to the reader, and of absolute necessity to 
ithe writer. He was the owner of the cork leg.. In 
the early passages of the Vendean outbreak, Jacques 
Cloporte, a gentleman of property in the neighbor- 
hood, considerably distinguished himself in the cause 
of the royalists, and devoted his interests to their wel- 
fare. tle joined the forees under Rochejaquelein, 
and after that hero’s death, he joined the emigrés who 
had landed on the peninsula of Quiberon, and in the 
fatal sortie from Fort Penthiévre, where count d’Her- 
villy fell, Ctoporte lost his right leg. Several hordes 
of Chouans, with their families, had sought the pro- 
tection of the fort, and our friend Bonchretien was by 
the side of Cloporte when the latter was shot down. 
The Chouan carried the wounded man back to the 
furt, notwithstanding the defeat of his party and the 
enemy’s hot pursuit. When the occupiers of Quibe- 
ron were compelled to surrender to the generalship of 
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the valiant Hoche, the Chouan leader was forwarded 
to Paris as a prisoner of importance, but he soen con- 
trived to escape from the sentenced guillotine by the 
agency of his band. Cloporte, whe, from the severity 
of his wound, was not expected to live, was suffered 
to remain an inmate of a small farm house in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the battle field; but the whole of 
his property was declared confiscated. When he 
arose from his bed of sickness, he knew that he was 
unsafe in the west, where his family’s name was pro- 
seribed and his life denounced. He succeeded in 
reaching the shores of England, where, during the 
war, he existed upon a small annuity allewed him by 
a relation upon the borders of Flanders. Out of this 
slender pittance he continued to save sufficient for 
the purchase of a handsome cork leg, in place of the 
wooden stump he had been compelled to wear. 
Thanks to the skill of the artist, the artificial lim) 
was so perfectly furmed, and naturally joined just 
below the knee, that when Cloporie was dressed in 
his best kersey smalls and black silk hose, it was 
barely possible to tell which was the laine limb 
The hitch, or jerk in his gait, still continued. The 
cork leg could not remove his lameness, although 
it mended his appearance. When the final resto- 
ration of the Bourbons took place, Cloporte joar- 
neyed to Paris, and busied himself in endeavoring to 
obtain a restoration of his lands, but in vain. Vexed 
and irritated at his want of success, he went, one 
evening into a café, and contrived to pick a quarrel 
with a vieux moustache who sat in the adjoining box. 
A recourse to arms was the result; the veteran pro- 
posed to. settle the difference with the sword, but Clo- 
porte evidenced his cork leg asa proof of inability, 
and was generously allowed to name his weapons. 
Pistols were procured, seconds appointed, and the 
party proceeded to the Boisde Boulogne. At the first 
fire, Cloporte shot his adversary through the body. 
The old soldier fell, but raising himself up, he applied 
a handkerchief to the wound, and claimed his shot. 
The seconds were compelled to accede. He was 
placed sitting on the ground ; he held out his left arm 
at a small distance from his chest as a rest fur the bar- 
rel of his pistol, which he held in his right hand. 
After a long and earnest gaze, during which the blood 
streamed down his body and dribbled over his white 
pantaloons, he fired ; bat his aim had heen affected by 
the coming glaziness of his eye and the weakness of 
his body—as he fired, he gazed at the effects of his 
shot, and fell backwards upon the gress. The bullet 
struck Cloporte upoti the calf of his cork leg, knocked 
off a splinter, and damaged the silk stocking. He 
smiled at the shot, bowed politely to his antagonist's 
friend, and taking his second’s arm, hobbled from the 
field. The wounded man was carried home, and a 
surgeon was procured, who, when he saw the nature 
of the wound, insisted upon the attendance of the po- 
lice. The gentleman who had officiated as second 
took the hint, and retired. The police appeared—the 
wounded man recovered from his swoon, and was 
questioned respecting the name of his adversary. He 
gazed wistfully in the face of his interrogator, and ex- 
claiming, with an oath, “I did not hurt him—he had 





a cork leg!” sunk back again into insensibility, from 
whence the doctor in vain endeavored to arouse 
him. 

The officer of the gendarmes, perceiving the death 
of the old soldier to be inevitable, marched off to give 
the requisite information to his superior. Bat Clo. 
porte had left the city, ere the necessary steps were 
taken for his apprehension ; he had encountered his 
ci-devant comrade, the Chouan, in his visit to the me- 
tropolis, some months before, and rejoiced at his pros- 
perity, anticipating, at that time, a favorable result to 
his own application. Bonchretien gave a hearty in- 
vite to Cloporte, and made him promise to spend the 
next year at the chateau, let matters turn as they 
might. Towards Vendee, therefore, did Cloporte bend 
his way; and in the hospitable reception of his friend, 
forgot for a while the failure of his schemes, and the 
death of his antagonist, le viewx moustache. 

Time went pleasantly at the chateau. The Mar- 
quis de la Mont Lozére hovered about the charming 
Vif with all the gallantry and devotion of a preur 
chevalier ; and sergeant Pierre was not jealous, but 
laughed at the antiquated beau’s attentivns to his af- 
fianced wife. The marquis generally assumed the court 
costume of the days of Louis the Sixteenth, whom 
he regarded as the martyred god of his idolatry, and 
refused to recognise the gouty, fat, imbecile who then 
filled the throne, as a fitting representative of the 
royal line. Louis Siéze gave him his title. Louis 
Dizhuit refused to reimburse him for the loss of his 
lands. But the old gentleman led a cheerful, happy 
life, such only as a Frenchman of the old school 
knows how to lead; he was unable to get rid of the 
habits of the dancing master, for he was never happy 
unless he was fiddling and capering, and making al! 
ihe household fullow his example. It was a good 
sight to look upon him on a Sunday evening, with the 
lads and lasses of the neighboring villages mustered 
round him upon the lawn; or, if the weather was 
not propitious, he assembled them in the hall of the 
chateau, and with his violon de pocke poked under his 
chin, he scraped, and chattered, chasséed and balan. 
ceed, till he was in an ecstacy of delight. He had 
even taught Lue Bonchretien to dance, and it was 
worth while to contrast the burly Chouan’s demeanor 
in the mysteries of the quadrille with the ceremonious 
gliding of the dancing-master marquis, whose antique 
face, ghost-like figure, and old-fashioned costume re- 
minded one of times gone by. 

The bride expectant, Mademoiselle Vif, and her 
handsome sergeant, were always the leading couple 
in the evening dance. The marquis had but one 
trouble in the world; monsieur Cloporte’s cork leg 
prevented the possibility of a participation in the 
amusement, although the maimed gentleman endeca- 
vored to remove the evident ill feeling with which 
his deficiency was regarded’ by the marquis, and of- 
fered to stand up in ene of the fancy figures wherein 
numbers were required—but the horrible stumping of 
the unnatural limb, and the stiffness and squareness 
of its owner’s movements tortured the sensitive nerves 
of the supple marquis, and he was compelled to re- 
quest, with all possible politenese, that monsieur Clo- 
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porte would not so excruciatingly fatigue himself 


Pierre de Faon, by way of tittillating his nostrils 
with the well-beloved scent of gunpowder, made hor- 
rible war upon the quails and red-legged partridges 
that frequented the slopes of La Vendee. One day, 
in his rarables with his gun, he met with something 
of such an extraordinary nature that he deemed it 
worth while to transmit a note to Bonchretien; com- 
missioning the carrier, a miller's boy, to ride as if he 
were fetching the doctor to his dying father. The lad 
executed his orders faithfully, and placed in the hands 
of old Lue, a paper, with the following inscription : 


“An agent of the Parisian police is in the vil- 
lage. He is attended by two gendarmes, and is on the 
search for a person accused of murder. He seems ig- 
porant of the name or character of the delinquent, but 
describes him as having a cork leg. He has heard of 
our friend, and will be with you before I can get 
home. He declares his intention, upon satisfactory 
proof of the ideutity of the accused, to convey him to 


Paris, alive or dead. Yours, 
P. de F.” 


Cloporte was instantly made acquainted with the 
contents of this express, and as instantly declared his 
readiness to release his host from all responsibility, by 
quietly decamping from the chateau—doubting not 
but be could obtain a bateau upon the Loire, which 
would speedily float him far enough from the suspect- 
ed district. Old Luc swore that he would not part 
with him, and insisted upon his remaining in the 
house. “ Do you think that an old smuggler has not 
a trick in reserve for the rascally commissaire?” said 
Bonchretien. ‘“ Let him come as soon as he likes: ! 
have something ready for him even now.” 

The words were scarcely said when Garon, the old 
gray-headed servant of Bonchretien, announced a 
gentleman from Paris, who requested a few minutes 
conversation with the owner of the chateau. Luc 
exchanged a significant glance with Cloporte, and 
told Garon to show the stranger into the little parlor, 
and to be cautious not to answer any question that 
might be put, and to come back to him (his master) 
instantly for farther orders. The servant retired. 

“ Now, Cloporte, you must face this tiger yourself, 
while I prepare my household. I will be with you 
in five minutes. Announce yourself as Bonchretien : 
if he chooses to take you for me, the owner of the 
chateau, let him: if he presses you very closely in his 
questioning, you are my brother, and we all came 
from Paris together about twelve months since. Get 
all you can out of him in return. Now, then, down 
with you. Ah, stop! that cursed hobble will betray 
you at once ; I will tell Garon to send him into this 
room, and do not you walk, if only across the room, 
till [ come in.” 

Luc Bonchretien encountered his servant at the 
door, and desired him to show the gentleman from 
Paris into the room up stairs, and then rejoin him in 
the marquis’s apartment. Garon did as he was de- 
sired ; and the stranger, advancing to Cloporte, gave 
him a card, with a polite bow. 
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“TI have the honor to address M. Bonchretien?”— 
Cloporte bowed. 

“To a gentleman who is remarkable for his devo- 
tion to the interests of his most sacred majesty, I 
scarcely need apologise for my present intrusion. A 
notorious malefactor has escaped from justice, and, I 
believe, has sought shelter in your chateau.” 

“ You surprise me! may I ask his name?” 

“You will have the politeness to excuse me in that 
particular, at least. I have called upon you, M. Bon- 
chretien, in an honorable and friendly way, trusting 
that I shall receive co-operation and not annoyance. 
Permit me the surveillance of your household for a 
day, and the arrest shall be managed without bestow- 
ing a shadow of disrepute upon the family of the cha- 
teau. If I am opposed, I have force at hand, and the 
real nature of the affair must become public, which 
otherwise may be stated as a requisition from govern- 
ment for the presence of your friend at Paris, on busi- 
ness connected with the late war.” 

“We are in your power, monsieur Turgot,” said 
Cloporte, “and can but thank your kindness. May I 
inquire the charges against the person you suspect?” 

“ Murder, of the blackest hue. A veteran of the 
imperial army was shot down in the Bois de Bou- 
logne ; Paris swarms with Bonapartean troops, who, 
under the act of grace, are allowed to return to the 
duties of citizenship. The death of a member of their 
body by a friend to the Bourbons, would, if allowed 
to pass unpunished, be deemed an act of gross parti- 
ality, and serve to increase that bitterness of feeling 
which it is the desire of the executive to repress.” 

This plausible statement of the police officer had 
its effect upon the unsuspicious mind of Cloporte, and 
his countenance betrayed the workings of his thoughts. 
Wishing to hide his emotion, which he perceived 
was noticed by the officer, he continued the conver- 
sation, and made the matter worse. 

“ Bois de Boulogne '—soldier?—shot? May he not 
have been killed in a duel?” 

This was a natural question, but he gave it with 
much blundering timidity, and suspicious hesitation. 
The officer immediately glanced at the legs of Clo- 
porte with mistrustful eagerness, and said, with much 
satisfaction, “ Ah, ha, M. Bonchretien, I see that you 
know something of the affair.” 

At this critical moment, Bonchretien himself walked 
into the room, talking in a loud tone, and swinging 
the door wide open with a boisterous rudeness, as if 
ignorant of the presence of a stranger. He swung his 
right leg forward with an awkward jerk as he walk- 
ed, in exact imitation of Cloporte’s gait, and gained 
the centre of the room befure he pretended to per- 
ceive M. de Turgot, who bounded from his seat with 
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a joyous exclamation when he saw the evident symp- 
toms of the cork leg. 

“ Hallo, brother,” said Bonchretien, “ who have you 
here?” 

“ M. de Turgot, from Paris. He has visited us—” 

“On confidential business,” said the officer, with 
marked emphasis. “ You have but lately quitted 
Paris, I believe?” continued he, addressing Bonchre- 
lien. 

“Haven't been there since the first restoration. I 
see that you are a stranger here, or you would have 
known that J have not quitted my estate during the 
past year.” 

“ May I inquire how monsieur became lame ?”’ 

“ Lost my leg in '95, under Sombreuil, here, on the 
isthmus. Brother, ring the bell, and order refresh- 
ment for your friend.” 

Cloporte rose from his chair, and hobbled across 
the room. “ You, too, lame?” exclaimed Turgot, with 
astonishment. 

“Why not?” said Bonchretien. “Did monsieur 
never hear of two wounded soldiers in the same 
family ?” 

Before the officer could reply, the Marquis de la 
Mont Lozére entered the apartment, but not with his 
usual dancing-master step, a la pas avancez, but with 
a shuffling of the right leg, and a hitch and wabble 
in his gait that told well of his powers of imitation. 
It was Cloporte’s own walk. 

“ M. de Turgot, allow me to present you to mon- 
sieur Cloporte,” said Bonchretien, leading the limping 
marquis to the side of the officer, whose first inquiry 
was about the lameness. 

“Fell through a sewer-grating in the kennel, one 
foggy morning in London, and broke his tibia,” said 
the host. 

“Sacre Dieu! three cork legs!” 

M. de Turgot asked when the last comer had been 
in Paris, and failing to obtain a satisfactory reply, con- 
fessed within himself that he was egregiously mystified. 
It will be as well to state here how it happened that 
the police officer was unable to obtain a more satis- 
factory clue to the killer of the soldier. Cloporte had 
not given his name at the café where the quarrel took 
place, and as the whole of his applications vo the ex- 
ecutive had been made by letter, his person and lame- 
ness were unknown to the police. Paris was full to 
overflowing of strangers, not only from all parts of 
France, but from every place in Europe. Bouché 
having been compelled to resign the portfeuille, the 
whole of the police system was in a state of disorder ; 
the countless thousands of passports that were required 
were readily granted, and carelessly viséd by the va- 
rious officers throughout the kingdom. 

Cloporte, by the intercession of a friend, obtained a 
passport under a fictitious name ; his eork leg was not 
included in the description; and he wrapped up his 
insensible member in a case of flannels, pretending to 
suffer wofully from the agonies of an excruciating 
gout. Turgot, who was actuated as much by the hope 
of gain as the desire of justice, obtained a clue only 
by inquiring among the drivers of the various dili- 
gences and mail-posts. The lame man was followed, 





and at the end of the first day’s journey, he obtained 
the remains of the black silk stocking which had 
cased Cloporte’s cork leg when he received the bullet 
of the vieux moustache. Previous to retiring to bed, 
Cloporte filled up the wound with putty, having first 
cut off the damaged stocking, which he replaced with 
a new cotton one ; but, inconsiderately leaving the rags 
in his bed chamber, he furnished Turgot with a clue 
that convinced him he was on the route of the man 
with the cork leg. 

When sergeant Pierre called in at the country ta- 
vern, he was told of the many inquiries made by a 
police officer afier a lame gentleman who had re- 
cently arrived from Paris; Pierre, discovering an old 
comrade in one of the gendarmes, soon made himself 
acquainted with the purport of Turgot’s visit, without 
coming in personal contact with the officer himself. 
Bonchretien, with the active shrewdness of the old 
smuggler, determined to nullify the principal evi- 
dence against his friend, and resolved not only to as- 
sume lameness himself, but to insist upon every male 
member of his establishment doing the same. The 
marquis at first refused; he could not exist without 
dancing—he could not dance with a lame leg. His 
pupils could not do without him—he could not do 
without his leg. He was proud of his legs; they 
had supported him when his heart, his hands, and his 
head had failed. Could he now insult them by pass- 
ing off the dexter as a sinister counterfeit ? by palm- 
ing the real flesh and blood upon a stranger, and that 
stranger a Parisian, for a base mechanical contrivance 
of cork? He would die in defence of his patron and 
his friend ; he would challenge Turgot to mortal com- 
bat, and shoot the gendarmes, but he would not de- 
grade his understanding by walking with a limp. 
“ Besides,” added he, looking at his leg with a smile, 
“the attempt would be nugatory ; the officer would 
detect me ata glance: he would know that it was 
impossible for the hand of man to fashion such a leg 
as that.” 

Bonchretien had contracted a summary method of 
direction among the Chouans, and his farm business 
on the Rhine had benefited thereby. He refrained 
from arguing the point in dispute with the marquis, 
but told him that if the very next minate he had not 
a halt in his walk, he should walk without halting a 
minute longer in the chatean. The marquis had no 
wish to renew his acquaintance with the short com- 
mons of a journeyman dancing master; he prized 
the flesh-pois and wine-skins of the jolly Chouan with 
an intensity of affection that many years of privation 
only can bestow. He dropped a few decent tears, 
and fell immediately into the practice of the Cloporte 
step. 

Bonchretien gave a few orders to the trusty Garon, 
and after acquainting his daughter with the circum- 
stances of the case, telling her to watch for Pierre’s re- 
turn, and instruct him in the nature of the plot, he 
entered the presence of the police officer, whither he 
was soon followed by the marquis, who was intro- 
duced to the officer by the name of Cloporte, for the 
purpose of discovering whether he had any clue to 
the name of the suspected person. 
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«Sacre Dieu! three cork legs,” said Turgot. 

«Cork legs are rarities at Paris, I presume,’’ said 
the Chonan. “ Monsieur may see a plentiful variety 
in La Vendee.” 

Garon appeared to announce that refreshments had 
been prepared in an adjoining room. Bonchretien, 
Cloporte, and the marquis rose, and with a simultane- 
ous hitch in the same leg, advanced to Turgot, and 
offered him an arm. As he left the room, in company 
with the host, he observed that Garon limped with 
the right leg as he preceded them. This awakened 
suspicion, because he had not observed any lameness 
in that servant when he first attended him, and he re- 
slved to watch with redoubled eagerness. 

Mademoiselle Vif Bonchretien, from the upper 
stairs of the second flight, had seen this procession of 
halting men with inconceivable glee. First came 
poor Garon, limping most lamely with his right leg ; 
then, the police officer, resting upon her father’s arm, 
whose excellent limp was accurately imitated by Clo- 
porte and the marquis, and both of them from the 
same cause, because they could not help it. The idea 
seemed to please the young lady, for, after two or 
three preparatory limps across her room, she deter- 
nined to join the party below, and give them a speci- 
men of her imitative quality. The very thing that 
her angry father imagined would ruin his plot, served 
to dispel the rising suspicions from Turgot’s mind ; 
he knew that it was within the bounds of probability 
that they should have directed every male to assume 
lameness for the sake of screening the individuality 
of the real cork leg, but it was ridiculous to suppose 
that they should insist upon a young and lovely girl 
pretending to be lame. He therefore looked upon the 
family at the chateau as an extraordinary specimen of 
lame coincidences; and although his gallantry pre- 
vented him from inquiring how the lady met with 
her accident, yet he entered into an animated conver- 
tation with her, and had just arrived at the conclusion 
that, despite her lameness, she would make an excel- 
lent little wife, and that it would be no bad thing to 
be son-in-law to Luc Bonchretien, when Pierre passed 
the window, and Vif, hopping, jumping, and scream. 
ing with laughter, left the room. 

Turgot looked at Bonchretien for an explanation. 
“My daughter's affianced,” was the reply. 

“Is he lame, too ?” said the officer, almost involun- 
tarily. 

“If he were not, would he wed a cripple?” said 
the father, ina solemn tone of voiee. Turgot was 
silenced. The door opened, and Pierre, with a fac- 
simile hitch, limped into the room and saluted the 
company. 

Turgot was barely able to keep his seat. There 
had been no time for explanation—scarcely sufficient 
for the greetings of the sweethearts, as the man passed 
from the outer door. The three old fellows could not 
be acting, for they were free and unembarrassed, and 
he had mentioned his business to but one of the Bon- 
chretiens, who had never been out of his sight, and 
therefore why should they attempt deception when 
they were ignorant of the purport of his visit? Still 
m hall erential idea that the object of his pur- 
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suit was in the house, although he was unable to 
point him out. There was but little difference in the 
size of the four men, and the silk stocking had been 
so much mutilated in its removal from the leg, as-to 
affurd no clue to the size of the limb. The soldier- 
like bearing and comparative youth of the sergeant 
induced the officer to regard him with a suspicious 
eye. 

“ You have been shooting, monsieur,” said he, as 
Pierre laid aside his equipments. “ Did you ever 
shvot a man ?” added he, with considerable point. 

“ Some dozens,” was the reply, and the sergeant 
quietly lighted his cigar. 

“Isnot your lame leg a serious difficulty in the 
sports of the field?” inquired Turgot. 

“ Something ; but we have a general method here 
in Vendee, of using guns when lame legs do not suc- 
ceed.” 

The policeman quailed, and changed the conversa- 
tion: “I heard music and dancing when I entered. 
Is there a professor in the chateau ?”’ 

The marquis rose and made a bow. “I have the 
honor. Ah, what would Louis Seizidme say, if he 
knew that his old and faithful servant the Marquis de 
la Mont Lozére—” 

“ Hem !”’ said Bonchretien, with a lovid voice. 

“ What!” said the officer, “are you the Marquis 
de la Mont Lozére? I thought your name was Clo- 
porte ?” 

“ [ thought so too, but I can’t answer for any thing 
if I am interrupted. What, I say, would Louis Sei- 
ziéme say, if he knew that the Marquis de la Mont 
Lozére had resigned his ancient hall to the purposes 
of a dancing school?” 

“I beg your pardon, monsieur, for having interrupted 
you. A cork leg must be a serious evil to a dancing 
master.” 

“ So is a gouty head to a nation,” said Pierre, whose 
republican spirit prompted him to have a fling at the 
diseased monarch then filling the French throne. 
“ Like our cork legs, we would rather be without the 
incumbrance, if we knew a way to better ourselves.” 

This remark turned the conversation upon the ab- 
sorbing topic of politics; Turgot for a while forgot 
the nature of his errand. Garon, with officious eager- 
ness, limped about the room, but, unused to the trou- 
ble of acting a part, neglected to keep up his charac- 
ter, and frequently dropped the limp in toto, till re- 
minded by a glance or “ hem” from his master, when 
he woold instantly limp again, and frequently jerked 
the wrong leg ; but never did he make a mistake with- 
out instantly looking at the police officer, as if he 
dreaded being discovered in his fault. Turgot ob- 
served all this, and determining to solve the enigma 
of the universal Jameness, if possible, proposed a 
walk before dinner. He was aware that cork legs 
were as good as flesh when folded under a table or 
befure a fire, but in the open fields; in constant exer- 
cise, he expected to make some valuable observations. 
The proposal was coolly received. Bonchretien beg- 
ged to be excused, as his daughter was about to write 
him some answers to letters from Paris of great im- 
portance. The marquis, under pretence of whisper- 
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ing to Mademoiselle Vif, followed her out of the room. |low was altogether much delighted with the com. 
Cloporte went up stairs for his snuff-box, and sergeant | cality of his scheme, and emboldened by success, ha: 
Pierre pulled off his shooting gaiters, and swore that | been planning a few more jokes for the astonishmen: 
he had walked enough for one day. As he doffed his | of the Parisian policeman. “Come, M. de Turgot,” 
high quartered shoes, and donned a pair of easy slip- | said he, “the gravity of M. Cloporte always draws , 
pers, ‘Turgot observed a very natural working of the | laugh from me ; you wished to walk ; we have halr 
museles of the right foot. Pierre took up his fowling- | an hour before dinner—let me take you over my 
piece, and standing in front of the fire-place, began | grounds.” 
to clean out the barrels after his day’s sport. Turgot| The Chowan and the poliecman left the room toge 
entered into conversation with him, and watching his | ther, liberating the dancers from the necessity of re. 
opportunity, seized the fire-tongs as if to replace a fal-|siraint. The lively Vif threw herself apon a canaps, 
len stick of wood ; pretending to stumble, he rammed | and indulged in a hearty fit of laughter that reached 
the live coal which he held between the nippers of | the ears of Turgot as he quitted the hall. Upon CTossing 
the tongs, against the calf part of the leg which Pierre | the lawn, a sabotier ploughman was limping down the 
had declared to be cork. The sergeant jerked away | path, shuffling the wooden shoe and his lame leg wit) 
his leg with an awful oath, and applied the ramrod | pompous deliberation and much dust. ‘urgot smiled, 
of his gun, with a ewingeing cut, across the lower | and, pointing to the peasant, said pleasantly to Bon. 
sections of the officér, as he was stooping over the | chretien, “It was seareely worth while to put him 19 
fire. Both actions were involuntary with Pierre ; | the trouble.” A donkey started from beneath the 
he instantly recovered his composure, and although | garden fence ; a heavy clog was fastened to one of his 
the integument of his calf was severely burnt, he | hind legs, and gave him a catch in his gait. “"Twere 
refrained from exhibiting any farther emotion. Tur- | well if every ass who has walked lame to-day, had 
got rubbed his wounded seat in silonce, for some mo- | as good a reason,” said Turgot. Bonchretien coughed, 
ments ; he was aware that he had given the first of | but continued his limp. Some little ducklings scram. 
fence, and the firm determination of the sergeant’s | bled from a ditch, and with evident lameness waddled 
gaze prevented any expression of resentment at the | across the road. A litter of young pigs hobbled along 
severity of the return. At last, he stammered out, “I | on three legs each, holding up the dexter leg of pork, 
thought your right leg was made of cork ?” and squeaking vilely. “You have given yourself 
“Ts that any reason why it should be burnt ?” much trouble, M. Bonchretier ; do not lame your live 
“Do you pretend to have feeling in your wooden | stock on my account. Let us understand one another 
limb ?” It is evident that you are aware of my business, and 
“Monsieur must know but little of the force of | of my limited knowledge of the offender's person. | 
sympathetic affections in the human frame, or he | know not if yourself, or your brother, or the oli 
would not have asked the question. I have heard old | dancer be that offender, but I am certain that he is 
wooden-legged invalids declare that they felt their | pe found amongst you three. We are alone, and | 
fleshy toes ache at the end of their oaken stumps. I | will speak freely—a handsome excuse for my retum 
myself often feel the shooting of a corn that once | tp Paris, would free you from this trouble, and pre- 
tormented my live foot.” vent any future annoyance.” 
Turgot had heard of these freaks of the imagina-| « We will speak of this to-night,” said Bonehretien. 
tion, but he thought that Pierre's sympathy with the | « ft cannot be lightly settled.” 
scorched cork was rather too lively. He felt satisfied} The day wore on. The dinner hour passed, and 
that Pierre and Garon were but shamming lameness, | the lovers limped off to the arbor at the end of the 
and was more convinced that the inmates of the cha- garden. Bonehretien and Cloporte retired to the |v 
teau were playing him some trick. The sound of @ | tle back parlor for consultation on Turgot’s propos, 
fiddle from an adjoining chamber attracted his atten- | which was settled to be deliberately slept on and de 
tion ; resolving to follow up his researches, he left the | cided in the morning. Turgot was to be invited 1 
room with a short apology, and quietly opened the | sleep at the chateau; his demands were to be ascer- 
door of the next apartment; he wished to surprise the | tained; but the general limp was to be kept up, in 
dancers, but his object was frustrated by the superior | case he should be too exorbitant in his price, or they 
vigilance of the sergeant. As 'Turgot approached the | should otherwise decide not to accede to his pr- 
dancing room, he heard two loud thumps against the | posal. The marquis, after vainly endeavoring to keep 
wainscoat of the apartment he had just quitted. When | up a conversation with the policeman, asked perm’ 
he opened the door, the marquis and the lively Vif sion to enjoy his usual half hour’s siesta, and throwing 
were practising the minuet de la cour, with lame | himself upon the sofa, he covered his face with his 
agility and limping grace. The imperturbable gravity | handkerchief, and seemed to sleep. Tirgot, with ® 
with which they went through this ridiculous duett | policeman’s eye, saw the opportenity, and resol ved to 
of the cork legs, almost induced the officer to believe | seize it; drawing a penknife from his pocket, he steal: 
in the reality of their deprivations, but a loud laugh | thily crept to the side of the marquis, and inserted 
from the doorway claimed his notice, and soon dis- | the point in the calf of the smpposed cork leg. Tht 
pelled all doubt. Bonchretien, who had followed him | marquis, who was not asleep, had seen his motion 
into the room, waS so amused at the oddness of the | from beneath the thin texture of the silken veil as ht 
grotesque evolutions indulged in by the dancers, that | stood in strong relief against the dining-room window. 
he was unable to contain his laughter. The old fel- | illamined by the setting sun. He guessed the pc 
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for which the knife was drawn, and resolved not 

io sacrifice his friend. The blade of the knife was 

thrust into the flesh, but he moved not a muévle of 
his leg; and Turgot retired from the sofa believing 

that he had merely wounded a case of cork enwrap- 

ped im silk and flannel. In a few minutes afierwards, 

he quitted the roum, satiafied that the sleeper was 

the object of his pursuit. The marquis rose from the 

sofa—a thin streak of blood glided down the old man’s 

leg; his limb was stiff and painful. He burst into, 
tears; he feared that his dancing days were over, and 

the sun of his happiness was eclipsed for life. 

Turgot demanded five thousand francs for the se- 
cret, and hinted that he was acquainted with the per- 
son of the criminal, and should raise his price if his 
terms were not acceded to by the morning. © The par- 
ties retired to rest. Turgot, dreading some surprise, 
carefully searched round his room, and locked the 
door with a double tarn. He went to bed, but was 
unable to sleep; a sound of moaning arose in the ad- 
joining apartment; sobs of deep distress, and starts of 
suffering and of pain. The officer rose, and peeping 
through a ¢revice in the boarded partition, saw the 
old marquis sitting upright in bed, in the next cham- 
ber; his spectacles were saddling bis nose, and with 
many salves and heaps of lint, he was dressing the 
knife wound in the calf of his beloved leg. The 
policeman stared, and looked again, and wondered as 
he looked. The leg was not cork—it was bona-fide 
flesh and bleod, and the dancing master could not be 
the murderer of the vieux moustache. 

It was evident that he could make no bargain with 
Bonehretien while he was ignorant of the cul prit’s per- 
son; he knew that Pierre, the marquis, and Garon, 
were exempt from all cause of suspicion; the crimi- 
nal was either Bonchretien himself, or that quiet mys- 
terious brother who had received the statement meant 
only for Benchretien’sear. His plan was soon formed; 
he applied his candle to the curtains of the bed, and 
as the flames mounted to the ceiling, he shouted aloud 
“Fire! fire!” and, throwing open his door, watched 
for the appearance of the objects of his doubt. Clo- 
porte had not retired to bed; he rushed from his room 
on the first alarm, and with his unavoidable and na- 
tural limp, hobbled along the gallery; but Bonchre- 
tien, anxious for the safety of his daughter, darted 
from his chamber with all his native energy, forget- 
ful of the limp he had assumed, and exhibiting two 
thick fleshy legs which could not be mistaken for cork. 
He jumped into the midst of the flames, and, with 
Pierre’s assistance, tore the blazing curtains from the 
rods; a few buckets of water, handed up by the ac- 
tive Garon, extinguished the fire, and it was soon de- 
termined that all danger was at an end. 

“ How in the name of heaven did you conirive to 
ignite the drapery?” said Bonchretien. 

“ An accident—not to be regretied, certainly, since 
it has given me an excellent sight of your cork leg.” 

“Dog!” said Bonchretien, as the truth flashed on 
his mind, and he seized the policeman by the throat; 
“dog! to satisfy a curiosity tending not to the ends of 
justice, but to your own infernal avarice, you have 





tisked.the destruction of my house, and the lives of 





tay children and my friends: out of my house! no 
longer shall my roof shelter you, viper as you are— 
out of my house, and if I see you here again, you 
shall have the contents of my smuggler’s blunderbuss 
in your black and brutal heart.” The contest was 
short; the stardy Chouan worked the struggling po- 
liceman towards the window, which had been lifted 
up for the purpose of letting outthe smoke. He dash- 
ed the fellow through the open spaee; the body fell 
on to the roof of an out-house, which, fortunately, was 
not far beneath, and rolling down the slanting roof, 
tumbled pretty easily on to the lawn. Bonchretien 
closed the window, and desired all parties to retire 
again to their respeetive rooms. 

Turgot was not much hurt by his fall, although 
considerably alarmed. He roared for pity ; shrieked 
murder; and swore revenge—but all in vain. He 
tried the fastenings of the doors of the chateau, but he 
might as well have attempted to open the solid wall. 
An ominous growling from a mastiff that seemed close 
at hand, and the withdrawal of the lights from the va- 
rious windows, beside the nipping of the cold night 
air, for Turgot was en chemise, gave him potential 
hints of the necessity of motion. He roared for his 
clothes, but was answered only by the baying of the 
dog. He tried to find the stables, but the fury of the 
animal seemed momentarily to increase; and, mad 
with rage and revenge, he jumped the paling of the 
chateau, and set off running down the read for the vil- 
lage inu—a distance of more than two miles. 

“| suppose the scoundrel will feteh up the gender- 
merie in the morning,” said Bonchretien to Pierre, as 
they retired along the gallery. 

“| doubt it. In one of his troopers I discovered an 
old comrade, who was with me at Waterloo. He 
was one of Ney's pets, and ia already tired of the 
Bourbon pay. | promised him a situation on the farm 
for life, if he would desert; he jamped at my offss, 
and went off this evening to Fontenay, there to hide 
till ‘Turget shall have left thie part of the eountry. 
To save trouble, I believe that he made his comrade 
drunk before he went, and carried off the arms and 
ammunition of the party.” 

“ Good!” said Bonchretien. “Poor Turgot! il a 
la mer a boire! Go to bed—we are safe for to- 
night.” 

Turgot succeeded in obtaining admittance at the 
village inn, and jumped into bed, but found it difficult 
to sleep. He was chilled to the heart, and perfectly 
dispirited. He determined, at ell hazards, to sum- 
mon his men in the morning, proceed to the chateau, 
and arrest the brother of Bonchretien upon the chargo 
of murder. He could not be wrong: he had proved 
the falsity of four cork legs, and the limp of the fifth, 
in the hour of danger, could not be deceptive. He 
buried his head beneath the sheets, and tried to sleep 
—countless cork legs floated in the depths of the dark 
void ; armies of limping men marched to the rescue ; 
troops of lame horses, ridden by sergeants armed with 
ramrods; rats with cork legs; flymg angels with 
wooden limbs—all the strange chimeras of diseased 
fancy, restlessness, and pain—entered the arena of his 
imagination. At one time, just as he dozed into a 
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fitful nap, he fancied that he was kicked from the 
tower of Notre Dame by some gigantic demon with a 
cork leg—the long and horrid fall terminated in the 
breaking of all his limbs, and he awoke in an agony 
of sweat and fear. Twice did he jump from his bed, 
satisfied that the room was in flames; and once, when 
chilled and wretched, he returned to his bed, the cold 
settled in his extremities, and as he dozed, he believed 
that both his legs were turned to cork; he parted 
with this opinion only when a streak of cramp seized 
upon the sinews of his dexter calf, and caused him to 
imagine that the dancing master was returning, with 
interest, the thrust of the penknife. He arose, at 
daybreak, feverish and sad; cork legs were still the 
subject of his thoughts. He caught himself in an un- 
conscious hobble as he walked to the window, and 
almost expected to see the tavern sign exchanged 
from the newly revived fleur-de-lis to the omnipresent 
jambe de liége. 

M. de Turgot called for the gendarmes: he was in- 
formed that both of them had departed from the inn— 
one of them, with the arms of himself and his com- 
panion, went on the previous evening; and the other, 
dreading rebuke and punishment for his drunkenness 
and neglect, had followed his comrade’s example in 
the early morning. The officer did not complain of 
his desertion: he saw that fate ran against him, and 
resolved to struggle to the last. He asked the land- 
lord a few questions about Bonehretien’s brother—the 
man with the cork leg. He was surprised to find that 
Bonchretien had never been blest with a fraternal 
tie; that the dancing-master was the ci-devant mar- 
quis ; and that the Chouan, who now inhabited the cha- 
teau, was so much beloved by the peasantry, that it 
would be dangerous for any force less potent than an 
entire regiment, to endeavor to remove one of his 
friends from the shelter of his roof. The policeman 
knew that he was foiled in every way; but, deter. 
mining upon revenge for the many deceptions prac- 
tised upon him by the wily smuggler, he resolved to 
return to Paris, and by the strength of his assevera- 
tions, and the exertion of his interest, procure sufficient 





force and extra authority for the arrest of the person of 
the murderer. 

On his return to Paris, he was annoyed to find that 
the whiskered veteran who had combated Cloporte, 
the man with the cork leg, had not thought fit to die 
at all. He ridiculed the idea of a pistol ball putting 
an end to a man who had frizzled in Egypt and froze 
in Russia, among the veterans of the glorious Napo- 
leon. The life of the viewr moustache was a sad dis- 
appointment to Turgot, who had encountered such 
mishaps, not so much for the purpose of seeing him 
revenged, as in the hopes of making the capture of 
his murderer a means of promotion, or at least of de- 
riving pecuniary advantage from winking at the cul- 
prit's escape. 

The inhabitants of the chateau remained for some 
weeks in ignorance of the alteration in affairs, pro- 
duced by the obstinate clinging to life in Cloporte’s 
antagonist. The chateau remained barricaded ; Pierre 
and his comrade, the deserter gendarme, relieved each 
other in the watch, and taught the peasantry the use 
of some half dozen muskets and cutlasses, with vari- 
ous evolutions and methods of defence, till the arrival 
of a letter from the friend at Paris who had assisted 
Cloporte in his escape. The news of the veteran's 
restoration ended the warlike state of affairs, and 
changed the preparations into notes of festivity and 
marriage joy. Demoiselle Vif became madame Ser- 
geant Pierre de Faon: Cloporte assisted Bonchretien 
in tapping some dozen barrels of home brewed ; 
and the Marquis de la Mont Lozére, not quite cured 
of the wound in his calf, danced a new courante with 
increased success. The health of the bride was given 
with many cheers; Pierre returned thanks, and Bon- 
chretien, as her father, indulged in a speech. He re- 
verted to the visit of the policeman, proudly detailed 
his means of triumph, swore never to desert an old 
comrade who had assisted him to fight the good fight 
in days gone by, and ended with proposing a bumper 
to the longevity of M. Cloporte, the man with 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM 


JOHN LOUIS UHLAND, 


THE WURTEMBURG POET. 


THE SERENADE. 
Wuart soft low strains are these I hear, 
That comes my dreams between ? 
Oh, mother, look! who may it be 
That plays so late at e’en? 


“1 hear no sound; I see no form ; 
O, rest in slumber mild : 

They'll bring no music to thee now, 
My poor, my sickly child.” 

It is not music of the earth, 
That makes my heart so light ; 

The angels call me with their songs, 
Oh, mother dear, good night! 





THE DREAM. 
In a garden fair were roaming 
Two lovers hand in hand ; 
Two pale and shadowy creatures, 
They sat in that flowery land. 

On the lips they kissed each other, 
On the cheeks so full and smooth ; 
They were lock’d in close embracings, 

They were blithe with the flush of youth. 
Two belis were tolling sadly — 

The dream has pass’d away ; 
She in a narrow cloister, 

He 1n a dungeon lay. 





SONGS FOR THE TABLE. 





TO A CLOUD. 


BY CAPTAIN 


MARRYATT, R. N. 


Author of Peter Simple, Jacob Faithful, Japhet in Search of a Father, &e. &e. 


Cuoup, that rests on the mountain, till the bright 
beams of day 

Shall compel thee to rise and to wander away, 

Like the eagle,* which spreads his wings, flagging 
with dew, 

Then soars up through space, to the far realms of blue. 

Whether poised, as the albatross on the wing sleeping, 

Or sailing, with light winds glad company keeping, 

Or rolled up before the wild hurricane’s blast, 

Now the summer is over, say, cloud, what hath past? 


Oft o’er the night’s queen I have thrown my dark veil, 

To conceal from her deeds which might well turn her 
pale— 

Deeds, which mortals but seek from each other to hide, 

While the eye of an all-seeing God they deride. 


I have sunk down to earth at the evening's gray, 
To refresh the scorch’d flow'rs which were fainting 
away, 


O’ercharged with my dews, they have hailed the bright 
sun, 
And smiled through their tears, as their perfumes he 


won. 


I have plundered the ocean, distilled the salt wave, 
Then have flown with my treasure the harvest to 
save, 





And the yeoman who watched the clear skies in des- 
pair, 
First hailed me with joy, then knelt grateful in prayer. 


By the tempest’s loud roar I’ve been summoned away, 

To join with my fellows in dire battle array ; 

Hurled by the wild blast on each other clashing, 

Fierce is the conflict—while the thunder loud crash- 
Ing, 

And the lightning’s blue fires blind the sceptic’s eye, 

Who now owns there’s a God—and who now fears to 
die. 


’Tis the shriek of hope fled—on the wild billows tost, © 


Her foremast is riven and the proud vessel's lost ; 

The lightning has scathed her, the flames sweep the 
deck, 

The helmsman, struck blind, clings aghast to the 
wreck ! 

Those who fondly had dwelt on the welcome of 
home, 

Pressed and maddened by fire, seek a watery tomb. 


Arraign not, twas mercy—the Lord throned on high, 
View'd the taint in the air, and the blight in the sky. 
Some perish—but contagion has fled from the shore, 
And millions are spared, still to love and adore. 

F. M. 


* On the Appenines, at sunrise, the eagles may be seen on the west side of the mountains, with their wings 
extended, as they sit on the rocks, to dry the dew off, previous to their taking flight. 


SONGS FOR 


FOR A MUSICAL CLUB. 


HERE we are met, all sons of jollity, 
Envying nobody, all sons of glee ; 
Cherishing joy, but spurning frivolity, 
Who so merry and happy as we! 
Money we crave not, money we save not, 
Our hearts from miserly mopishness free ; 
At this world’s cares and follies we rave not, 
But laugh when we see them, and sing merrily. 
Nothing can sour us, while we are keeping 
This rational festival, dear to the soul, 


THE TABLE. 


Our eyes never steeping in waters, or weeping 
Salt tears te embitter the draughts of the bowl. 
Hail to the spirit that fondly is crowning 
This moment of joy with her fav’ring smile, 
When fate on our hopes most harshly is frowning, 
Her presence can all our sorrows beguile. 


Pure are the pleasures our hearts are partaking, 
Free from the troubles that demagogues seek ; 





Politics never our harmony breaking, 
Here we all meet at the close of the week; 
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Parties political, all hypocritical, 

Saucy ambition, that feigns to be meek ; 
Holiday speeches, proofs analytical, 

Honors, depending on popular freak ; 
Patriots, for office incessantly bawling, 

Simpletons, called, by the multitude, wise ; 
Pledges, enthralling the slaves who are calling 

Fair freedom the goddess whose glory they prize; 
Away with them all! their nonsense disdaining, 

We want them not near us, our bliss to annoy, 
The spirit of peace is over us reigning, 

And pours through our hearts her full tide of joy. 
Fond of society, friends of sobriety, 

The goblet we drink corrupts not the brain ; 
Water's insipid, and—just for variety— 

The glass that enlivens the fancy, we drain. 
Social enjoyment—airs, gay and glad enough, 

Are the oxygen gas we all love to breathe ; 
Life would be sad enough, gloomy and bad enough, 
If flowers around it we never should wreathe. 

Hail to the spirit, de. - 


One secret have we, the jugglers despising, 
Who shroud all their schemes in darkness and 
mystery, 
We give honest hearts no cause for surmising, 
Their pages contain each line of our history. 
Our secret we hide from those who deride 
All pleasures not valued by dollar and cent, 
"Tis one by philosophy’s science supplied,— 
To keep ourselves warm with the glow of content. 
Gymnosophists, surly and proud, are none of us, 
Freemasonry’s craft to us is unknown, 
Candid and free is each mother’s son of us, 
And they who don’t like us—may let us alone. 


THE THIRTY-FIRST OF DECEMBER. 


Come, brush off the cobwebs that cumber your brain, 

And let fancy have holiday, free from alloy ; 

Heaven knows! life has brought us enough of its pain, 

So now it shall lend us some moments of joy ; 

Then fill up your glasses, and in their wave dip 

Gay chaplets of myrtle, embellished with flowers, 

And while you are pressing the brim to your lip, 

Drink deep to the mem’ry of pleasure’s past hours. 

Drink again !—let the toast of affection go round, 

For the days when that pleasure our hearts could 
entrance, : 

Let the minstrel awaken the harp’s happy sound, 

While the graces are tripping the maze of the dance. 

A year is departing !—it will not return, 

But why should we grieve as it passes away ? 

The lamp of existence but faintly would burn, 

If clouds should encompass the path of its ray. 

O! let them not darken its flame with their gloom, 

Obscure not its splendor with one mournful tear, 

But cull every flower, the fairest in bleom, 

To crown with fresh garlands the coming new year. 


The King of Olympus bids Ganymede fill 


A bumper of nectar, more bright than champaign, 





While he laughs at old Time, whom he rules at his 
will, 
Though the grey-beard usurps over mortals his 
reign. 
To-day to a feast all the gods he invites, 
And calls upon each for a toast or a song ; 
With the best of his wit all his guesis he delights, 
As the cup passes round the bacchanal throng. 
“Pledge on high!” he exclaims, as he tips off his 
glass ; 
“ Let us drink to the year that is speeding away : 
We care not how swiftly the hours may pass, 
Since they dare not, in heaven, assert any sway. 
Here, Hebe, while Ganymede waits on the rest, 
Replenish my goblet again to the brim ; 
Not one of the gods, who to-day is my guest, 
With a sigh of regret its resplendence shall dim. 
While mortals are bidding a ling’ring adiev. 
To time, as he dies, let them shed not a tear, 
But greet, with a welcome, warm, hearty and true, 
The hopes that are rising to bless the new Year.” 


TIP YOUR GLASS. 


Tir your glass—who cares 

How swift the moment's fly, 
While each one with it bears 

A flower that cannot die ¢ 
Come, musie’s mirthfal strain, 

To charm this chosen hour, 
Strike up that note again, 

It has a soothing power. 
Who would refuse to pull 

A flower, for fear of thorns? 
Who, when the bow! is full, 

Would say, of ill it warns? 


Let lover's bill and coo, 
Consumed by Cupid's torch ; 
A gentler flame we woo, 
Our hearts it will not scorch ; 
"Tis kindled from the bowl, 
That flows more pure at night, 
When bliss pervades the soul 
With mildest rays of light. 
Then quickly drain the cup, 
Nor stay its drops to sip; 
Haste! drink the nectar up, 
Before it leaves your lip. 


Philosophers may preach 
Of follies, that they fly, 
And rules of virtue teach, 
By whieh we ali may die. 
Our social art can give 
The more alluring rules, 
That teach us how to live, 
And laugh at learning’s fools. 
Truth lies, ’tis said, quite low 
In waters of the well, 
But better truths, we know, 


In shallow goblets dwell. BR. E. 
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CHAPTER V. 


in the neck of the veleying. blast, 
re o eo ++ since A - — ul began : 
ut st rT than all, save the gates of t t, 
be might of the mind of 4 sesolute man. 


ofa man. 
Crawford. 


Tue windows of the carriage were closed tightly, 
and the vehicle drove rapidly off The darkness in 
which I was confined—the suddenness with which 
my schemes were prostrated, and I was consigned to 
the almost certain prospect of long imprisonment or 
death—and above all, the agitation produced by the 
fearful re-appearance and apparent power of my old 
and mysterious enemy, Harford-——confused my senses 
so much that a considerable time elapsed before I was 
fairly conscious of the position in which I was. As I 
slowly recovered to a knowledge of the reality of the 
change which the events of a moment had wrought in 
my condition, there rushed upon my soul an agony 
of horror which I thought would have destroyed my 
reason. In life, the present is a thing of naught; our 
only existence is by memory in the past, and by fancy 
in the future: experience and hope are the abodes of 
our consciousness, and the shapes of the one and the 
shadows of the other make up our spiritual identity; 
when, therefore, any event oceurs which changes the 
current of our years and ensures a new future for us, 
a portion of our mental being is torn from us. 

When this feeling had passed away, and I regained 
the strength and tone of my mind, I was as a man 
who has passed through delirium or insanity. The 
severe distress of mind with which the unexpected 
apparition of Harford had wrung my feelings, seemed 
to have scathed my senses for a moment as with the 
blade of lightning; and sucha gulf had the vehe- 
mence of emotion ploughed up in my recollections, 
that the events of the evening occurred to me as from 
beyond a long tract of years; for change of feeling 
anticipates lapse of time. By a strong effort, however, 
I put to flight all disturbance and distraction of mind, 
and bent all the energies of my intellect to the consi- 
deration of the difficulties in which I wes plunged. 
My devoted and implacable enemy had again closed 
with me in deadly struggle, and | was to wrestle arm 
to arm and breast to breast with the fiercest and sternest 
passions of hell. This extraordinary man who now 
confronted me in desperate encounter, must have fol- 
lowed me in every step which I had taken since we 
parted more than two years before; le must have 
traced all my conduct and made himself acquainted 
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with all my projects; for he had availed himself, in 
a manner that seemed miraculously opportune, of the 
only moment in all my life in which I stood in a po- 
sition to be ruined. AsI ran over in my thoughts 
the character and conduct of this persen, I felt roused 
to a spirit of exertion and energy which expelled all 
fear, and gave me assurance of success in the encoun- 
ter. Pride and anger, as well as self-preservation, 
urged me to cope with the ruthless machinations of 
this relentless foe ; and I determined that if resolution 
and ingenuity, and unquailing nerve could thwart the 
maliee of this man, his fiendish hate should yet be 
baffled. 

it is one of the instances in which extreme depra- 
vity by the very law of existence defeats itself, that 
among the artificial politicians of European diplomacy, 
craft was so regular and deceit so systematic, that 
conduct might finally be counted on with as much 
certainty as if eandor and good faith had regulated 
action. The foree and activity of the. passions is so 
diverse in different bosoms, that where feeling sways 
the judgment, one man cannot easily divine the de- 
cision of another, because he cannot easily measure 
the influences which are working upon his mind ; but 
in that scheme of counsel from which all impulsive 
motives are banished, and the only guide of resolution 
is the intellectual principle of policy and interest, an 
unvarying rule is set up, which the enemy as well as 
the adviser can interpret; for that which always cal- 
culates is itself always calculable. Tas it has often 
happened that men of plain sincerity have vanquished 
the graybeards of intrigue, simply because their prin- 
ciple of action was so unsteady that it could not be 
foreknown and measured. It was this certainty of 
falsehood, and this uniformity of tortuousness which 
gave me confidence in the prospect of encountering 
prince Wilstein. He was a man that never strayed 
into truth, and never blundered into honesty; but with 
a scientific duplicity and a logical selfishness, calmly 
wrought out the problems of avarice and ambition, as 
if they had been equations in algebra. The conside- 
ration of the incitements which would act upon him 
was much simplified by putting down honor and pas- 
sion, and generosity, and all other feelings as equal to 
zero; and it only remained to know what course would 
best advanee his interest to be informed what steps he 
would pursue. To save himself would of course be 
his first object; and as the favorable testimony of Har- 
ford would probably effect this, he would make Har- 
ford’s oath in his exculpation a condition precedent 





of his rendering assistance to the former in his efforts 
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to concentrate the emperor's vengeance on myself; as, 
however, it was in the power of the prince to assist 
me materially, it was my policy to keep this necessity 
from being neutralised by being set off against thet 
of some other person; if then I could prevent or de- 
feat any compact between Harford and himself, the 
consideration of a benefit to be afforded upon my part 
would immediately raise a corresponding obligation 
on the part of prince Wilstein. An invention natu- 
rally fertile, and now greatly quickened by the immi- 
nence of danger, suggested several schemes fur accom- 
plishing this end; but all seemed to be objectionable 
upon some part or other, and after long deliberation 1 
remained unsettled as to the course which I should 
follow. 

Meanwhile the carriage, which had driven briskly 
for more than an hour, suddenly stopped. The wooden 
slide was withdrawn a little from the window without 
noise, and I heard these words: “ We shall probably 
be able to exchange a few words when you get out; 
decide, therefore, what directions you will give me;” 
and the window was again closed. The words were 
uttered in a whisper, but I instantly recognised the voice 
of my English servant, whom I had sent to the prince 
to be his guide and attendant to the place of meeting. 
Less marvellously did the aspect of the star of his nati- 
Vity shoot strength into the heart of Wallenstein, than 
did the voice of this man inspire cenfidence into my 
spirit. The familiar tone of cheering sympathy stirred 
the strength of a host in my bosom, and seemed to nerve 
my arm with tenfold power. The smallest external 
assistance promised to be of incalculable value, for [ 
was so completely enthralled, that without some aid I 
saw no means of beginning a scheme for my deliver- 
ance. A plan of action at once presented itself to my 
mind, which, with my attendant’s co-operation would 
probably be successful ; the position in which he had 
been for a few days in the train of prince Wilstein 
would be likely to enable him to give me exactly the 
information which I wanted, and a few rapid words 
of mine would put him in possession of the part which 
I wished him to perform. I knew that in depending 
on him I trusted one whose fidelity would not have 
vailed to that of John Hull, whom Ridley as he went 
to the stake pronounced “ the faithfullest servant that 
man ever had.” 

How he had contrived to follow the carriage and 
communicate with me as he did, I could not conceive; 
probably he had taken advantage of the darkness of 
the night to pass himself off as one of the guard, and 
to mount the vehicle in that capacity. 

In about half an hour after the last pause, the car- 
riage again stopped and the wooden slide of the door 
was shoved back. I leaned forward to see what was 
visible outside. The night was extremely dark, but 
a faint and cheerless reflection of the light from the 
lamp in the hands of the man upon the box, united 
with a low gurgling sound to betray the broad, deep 
waters of the Danube. In a moment after, a man 
appeared at the door. 

“Where are we, William?” said I, in a hurried 
whisper. 

“ You will! get out here,” said the man, in a harsh 





German voice, and the light shone at the same time 
on a rough and whiskered visage. 

I got out, and as the driver held forth his lamp I 
discerned the figures of several persons on the carriage 
and around it upon the ground ; but my servant was 
no where to be seen. The man who had just accosted 
me, seized me tightly by the arm, and began to draw 
me toward the back of the vehicle. I saw no possi- 
bility of agdin communicating with my attendant, and 
my heart died away within me. At that instant the 
lamp was struck violently from the hand of the driver, 
and extinguished ; and a person hooked my other arm 
roughly into his, and snorted something in German. 
In the next moment, an English voice whispered very 
lowly in my ear, “ This castle belongs to Wilstein.” 

“What name does Harford now bear?” said I ra- 
pidly. 

“ What Harford ?” said William, and I remembered 
that he was not acquainted with his former history. 

“The person whv came with Wilstein,” said I. 

“Which one?” said William, in an anxious tone; 
“ there were several.” ‘ 

“O God!” cried I, in agony, as I felt that the pre- 
cious moments were slipping by in vain, “ the cardinal! 
the cardinal !” 

“Cardinal Morli, an Italian.” 

These words, as well as my last question, were in- 
cautiously uttered in so loud a tone that those who 
stood around, became aware that I was conversing 
with some one, though I knew that they could not 
comprehend what we were saying. A man groped 
his way towards us, and seizing William by the arm, 
demanded who he was. 

William replied in the patois of the province, which 
he had somehow managed to pick up, that he was a 
peasant who had come to render assistance in con- 
ducting the prisoner to the castle. The other instantly 
jerked him aside, and ordered one of the guard to lead 
him away. He then took me by the shoulder, and 
calling to the man who held my other arm to proceed, 
pressed me rudely forward. 

The most important thing which I had to tell to my 
servant was left unsaid, and as we were rapidly sepa- 
rating from one another, I felt that my existence de- 
pended upon my conveying one direction to him, my 
tongue seemed to be paralysed, and in the dreadful 
agitation of the moment, I thought that I had forgotten 
the use of language. Flinging this horrid desperation 
from me, I affected to struggle with my conductors in 
order to delay them a moment in the neighborhood of 
my servant; and then turning to one of them, I cried 
in English at the topof my voice and in a very angry 
tone, as if I was railing at him for hurrying me so 
fast, “ William! accuse that cardinal to the police in- 
stantly, and throw him inte prison. He is no cardinal— 
he is an Englishman. Get him out of the way at 
onee, in any manner whatever—my life depends upon 
it. Do you hear me?” 

«1 do,” cried William from a distance, “and you 
may depend upon it.” 

“And I hear you, too,” said a deep and distinct 
voice behind me, which pierced to my very soul, like 
the cold and inexorable tones of destiny itself. I 
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needed no lamp to show me that Harford stood beside 
me. 

« Bring that man here,” said he, to the person who 
was leading my servant away. The injunction was 
instantly obeyed, and we were both surrounded by the 
whole of the armed guard. 

“ Lead them in,” said Harford, “ and place them in 
adjoining cells.” 

The large gate of the wall in front of which the 

carriage had stopped, creaked slowly on its hinges, and 
we were led forward into the prison yard, and the 
gate swung-to heavily behind us. The torch of the 
porter gave light enough to display the massive and 
sombre front of the castle, which was in the most 
ponderous style of the early Gothic, and which was 
rendered doubly gloomy by the long and deep sha- 
dows which were cast by its thick shafts and mould- 
ings. The enormous door, which was on a level with 
the ground, stood open; and the blackness beyond 
looked darker than the night. At the entrance, the 
guard withdrew and lefi us in the hands of four offi- 
cers of the prison who were standing under the portal. 
Almost at the edge of the dvor, there was a descent 
of several steps, down which we were led. With one 
echoed clang the great door was closed, and the bolts 
and bars were fastened. A cold, damp hall extended 
before us, the termination of which was not disclosed 
by the light which the jailer carried in front. We 
presently descended still lower, and turned into a very 
narrow entry, which struck off to the right. Another 
descent and another turn led to a wide and elevated 
hall; and after several more windings, the jailer stop- 
ped before a small door, and laying his lamp upon the 
floor, felt through the huge bunch of keys which he 
carried in his hand, till he selected one which opened 
the cell before which he was standing. ‘To this dun- 
geon William was consigned, while the adjoining was 
opening for me. As I was led into the vault, the 
momentary light enabled me to see that the cell was 
of solid stone, without a partiele of furniture ; the door 
was then closed, and I was left in solitude and dark- 
ness. 
In about half an hour the door of my cell was 
again opened, and the pale and flashing countenance 
of Harford appeared under the lintel. He leaned 
against the side of the door, and fixed his calm and 
steel-bright eye upon me. 

“Your execution,” said he, in a calm, hard tone, 
“ will také place in half an hour. » That the stings of 
selfaccusation may, meanwhile, be sharper, and the 
vulture gna wings of remorse may tear your heart more 
achingly, know that prince Wilstein, whom you strove 
‘o ruin, has already, by my efforts, made his peace 
with the emperor; that the entire possessions of the 
other three nobles will be forfeited, and themselves 
banished, and that the estate of your benefactor, Ro- 
zenburg, will go to prince Wilstein; and that I, for 
disclosing these intrigues which you have been build- 
ing up, will be largely rewarded, and enriched by 
your efforts. By attempting to play the villain, you 
have destroyed yourself, ruined the kind-hearted friend 
to whom you were most beholden, and have benefited 
no one but that hated enemy who now laughs at your 








calamity, and mocks when fear has come upon you. 
You will now die with the pleasant consciousness of 
having been easily outwitted by your direst foe, and 
the certainty of being unjustly cursed by the beggared 
Rozenburg as the basest ingrate that ever machinated 
schemes of selfishness.” The speaker paused, and his 
pale face grew darker with demoniac passion, and his 
breath came heavier as he folded his arms and leaned 
forwards against the side of the door, and continued, 
“Above all, it is inexpressibly gratifying to me that in 
your treasonable schemes of villany, you have been 
guilty before God, as well as before the law; and that 
when the pains of mortal life, and the goadings of 
mortal conscience are ended, the torments of eternal 
hell shall gather about your soul. You may hope that 
the priest who confesses you on the scaffold will give 
you consolation ; that priest,” and his voice became a 
sharp and shrill scream, “ will be myself; and if there 
be power in words, the consolation which I shall 
whisper in your ear as you lie upon the block, shall 
tear your soul with the hottest ploughshares of an- 


guish.”’ 
When he had finished, he retired from the cell and 
locked the door after him. “ Cannot I yet triumph over 


the malignity of this man?” was the earnest question 
which I put to myself when he had left me; and the 
blood boiled within my frame as the hope of conquering 
my exulting foe rose in my mind. I| recurred to the 
schemes which I had meditated while riding in the 
carriage, and which seemed to be defeated by the 
imprisonment of my servant. As I paced my cell in 
high exeitement, there flashed upon my mind a 
mode in which my delivery might perhaps be effect- 
ed. It was indeed only a chance; the circum- 
stance upon which I founded my plan was but a pro- 
bability which I had reasoned out from a remark 
which my servant had made ; and the result of avail- 
ing myself of that circumstance as I intended to do, 
was still more problematical. Stiil, though the process 
by which I deduced a prospect of relief, was compli- 
cate and subile, every step of it seemed to be firm, 
and as | ran over the maiter in my mind, my heart 
beat high with the confidence of triumph; at all 
events, this was the most promising course that I could 
follow, and I resolved to stake all my hopes of safety 
upon it. It was in less than a quarter of an hour after 
Harford had left me, that my door was again opened, 
and an officer summoned me to come out. As I obeyed 
the order, my heart beat with painful quickness, less 
from fear than hope. I longed to put to trial the 
scheme which I had formed. 

The turnkey led the way, and we passed through 
several long galleries and ascended several flights of 
steps. At length we reached a large door which 
opened in the wall that terminated one of these 
corridors. Through this we passed into a large vault- 
ed chamber which bore the air of a place of justice. 
At the end of the chamber, on a platform, behind a 
line of desks, were seated five persons. In the centre 
of a still higher platform, one man was sitting. All 
were masked in dominos. They constituted a formal 
court which I had before heard of, into whose pre- 
sence all persons condemned to death by the emperor 
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were brought before execution, sometimes as a mere 
ceremony, sometimes to be examined as to their know- 
ledge of matters interesting to the state. On one side 
of the tribunal stood the engine for “ the question,” 
and on the other a platfurm surmounted by a block. 
By the latter stood the headsman, and a man in the garb 
of a priest, whom I knew to be Harford. I felt the 
cold eye of the Englishman upon me, and was con- 
scious that he was gloating on the certainty of my 
destruction. In that court, in fact, the trial might be 
considered as one of the steps in the process of execu- 
tion ; for though it was in the prerogative of the supe- 
rior judge to remand the prisoner for solemn trial in a 
higher and public court, at any time before sentence of 
condemnation was regularly entered on the records of 
that tribunal, that was a power almost never exercised, 
and certainly not to be looked for in the present case. 
In front of the judges sat a secretary, with a-large 
volume lying open befure him. I was led forward 
and stationed in advance of his table. He read over 
the articles of accusation, in which I was charged with 
inciting rebellion against the emperor, and committing 
various overt acts of treason. He then turned to the 
judges, who all sat back in their chairs like images 
of stone, and demanded if they had any questions to 
the prisoner. The superior judge leaned forward 
and wrote a few words, which were handed down 
to the secretary, and then resumed his statuesque 
position. 

The secretary glanced his eye over the paper, and 
turning towards me, said, “ You are required to declare 
with whom the idea of this rebellion originated.” 

“It was the suggestion,” said I, in a firm tone of 
voice, and, as I spoke, I riveted my eyes upon the 
superior judge, “ it was the suggestion of an English- 
man, who has been long known to me as one of the 
most abandoned of men; an adventurer and an impos- 
tor, who has perjared himself and profaned the holy 
church by falsely assuming the title of cardinal Morli. 
He communicated the plan to prince Wilstein, by 
whom it was »romoted.” 

There was an involuntary start made by every 
member of the assembly, except the superior judge. 
From the moment that I began to speak, I observed 
him “e’en with the very comrent of my soul,” but 
not the slightest agitation was visible in his figure; 
he sat as motionless as if he had been hewn out of 
granite. ‘The persons on the lower platform began to 
whisper to one another, and I heard the word “ques- 
tion” pronounced by several: they then looked up 
towards the president to see what course he would 
pursue. He still sat unmoved. 

“Have the honorable judges any other interroga- 
tories to propose ?” said the secretary after a few mo- 
ments. A profound pause ensued. 

“ Has the prisoner any thing farther to declare?” 

“ Nothing,” said I, and a longer pause followed. 1 
fixed my eye upon the president of the court with in- 
expressible anxiety, for 1 felt that on the issue of the 
next minute my life depended. As the winged in- 
stants flew by, and he stil] sat without the demonstra- 
tion which I expected, my hope failed within me, and 
1 gave myself up for lost. 





The silence was presently broken by the voice of 
the secretary. 

“Has the prisoner any thing to object to the sen. 
tence of death?” 

My glance wandered away from the officer on 
whom it had been fastened so keenly, in the faint 
heart-sickness of hope, wearied down to despair. The 
last expectation of escape seemed destroyed ; and as 
f took home to myself for the first time the conscious. 
hess that death was inevitable, and awfully near, » 
feeling of unutterable agony crept through my frame. 

“ Sentence of death is accordingly pronounced upon 
the prisoner,” said the secretary ; and he took up his 
pen to give the decree the irreversible force of law 
by enrolling it in the records of the council. 

The president judge arose. “ I remand the prisoner 
for public trial: let him be conducted to his cell.” 

“Upon the eye! upon the very eye!” was my in- 
ward exclamation of joy and exultation. “ At Jast the 
galled jade has winced.” 

The secretary looke:! roucd wiih astonishment, an! 
the members of the inferior tribunal whispered anx- 
iously together for a few moments. One of them then 
arose and addressed himself to the superior. 

“Has the president considered how trivial and un- 
worthy of consideration are the words which have 
fallen from the prisoner? and how’ peremptory is the 
order of the emperor that instant execution should be 
done on him?” 

“Is the power which [ have exerted denied ?” said 
the other, in an angry tone ; “let the prisoner be led 
out at once; and he waved imperiously with his 
hand, and came duwn from the tribunal. 

The officer who had brought me into the council 
took me immediately from the room. I entered my 
dungeon with far different feelings from those with 
which I had first gone into it. “Knowledge,” said | 
to myself, in the excitement of delight, “is indeed 
power; and intellect is power. Thus far my guess- 
ings have been true; and my reasoning on the work- 
ings of the subtlest mind in Germany have been cor- 
rect. If the rest of my calculation is as right, 1 shal! 
soon be breathing the free upper air.” 

I was sitting down in the corner of the room medi- 
tating upon the events which had oceurred, when | 
suddenly heard the noise as of a door swinging open 
into my cell, on the side opposite to the regular entrance. 
{mmediately after, there was audible the footstep of a 
man stepping down upon the floor of the cell, and 
closing the door behind him. In the next moment, 
the screen of a dark lantern was shoved back, and [ 
beheld the masked figure of one of the judges of the 
council which I had recently left. 

“The honor and purity of the holy church,” said 
the stranger, in a voice palpably feigned, “ is so dear 
to the council of justice, that that assembly has been 
adjourned in order to inquire the truth of the charges 
which you have made against cardinal Morli. I have 
therefore come, by the direction of that tribunal, to 
learn if you know any thing in his character reflecting 
discredit on his profession.” 

«Lying knave!” cried I, “you have come on your 
own account, to inquire if I knew any thing which 
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impeached his veracity so much as to invalidate the 
testimony from him by which you were delivered 
from the vengeance of the emperor. Prince Wilstein,” 
| continued, laying my hand on his shoulder, “ let us 
have no more of this mummery; throw off this foolish 
disguise both of body and mind, and let us converse 
like men of the world, of whom each is anxious to 
understand the other, and to benefit himself.” 

In order that the reader may understand the plan 
by which I had undertaken to deliver myself before 
the couneil of justice, which explanation the rapidity 
of the previous narrative prevented my giving at the 
time, I will briefly state the circumstances on which 
| relied, and the mode in which I proposed to employ 
them. : 

My servant, William, had stated to me that this 
prison belonged to prince Wilsiein. I knew that 
there were several such Bastiles throughuut the Ger. 
man kingdoms, belonging mediately to the emperor, 
but directly governed by the potentates in v hose domi- 
nions they happened to be. I had farther learned that 
it was an invariable custom for each prince to preside 
atthe secret capital trials which took place in the cas- 
tle which stood within his domain. When, therefore, 
Harford had mentioned that prince Wilstein had been 
fully restored to the favor of the emperor, it became 
almost a matter of certainty that he would be present 
at my own examination. Recurring to the course of 
conduct which had suggested itself to me while I was 
driven towards the prison, I saw that my greatest 
safety consisted in making prince Wilstcin dependent 
upon me for some service or benefit connected with 
his own reputation with the emperor. ‘To charge the 
prince himself with having set on {oct these rebellious 
schemes would still leave him capable of being clear- 
ed by the testimony of Harford. But if { could destroy 
the character of the latter, and at the same time ble- 
mish the prince by an unfavorable suggestion, I should 
be throwing down the only support of his reputation, 
and, at the same time, be increasing the necessity for 
such aid. The declaration which ! afierwards made 
to the council presented itself as a convenient charge 
for these parposes; and it remained to inquire what 
would probably be the reasoning and the action of 
Wilstein in this interesting predicament. The evi- 
denee of persons executed was al ways very accarately 
reported to the emperor; and it would at once occur 
to the prinee that the avermen's made by me were 
statements which his master could verify with very 
lite trouble. In fact, they respected matiers so easily 
investigated—the country and actual name of a con- 
spicuous person—that if they were true, the mere 
suggestion of them would infallibly lead to detection. 
The prince, as a sagacious man, would desire to have 
some farther evidence in his favor, in case the expo- 
sure of cardinal Morli deprived him of the good name 
which his testimony had given him; and this was 
only to be obtained from me. The best course then 
for Wilstein to pursue, would be to adjourn the council 
and employ the time which intervened before the 
public trial, in endeavoring to procure from me some 
satisfactory expression of his innocence. So far I had 
calculated justly on his manner of proceeding ; and 





when a person in disguise entered my cell, I had no 
difficulty in concluding that my visiter was prince 
Wilstein. 

When I had finished speaking, as I have narrated 
above, the stranger paused thoughtfully for a moment, 
and then threw off his domino, His countenance was 
grave and dignified, and gave no evidence of either 
disorder or shame. 

“You say true, perhaps,” he remarked presently, 
almost to himself,“ but you say it roughly. It seems 
to be the manner of your nation.” 

“An unpolished manner,” said I,“ is the natural 
index of an unstudied purpose ; and your highness will 
perhaps pardon the roughness of the one for the ho- 
nesty of the other.” 

“ Nay, nay,” said the sagaciovus politician, glancing 
his sharp eye round upon me; “a rough bark may 
well hide a rotten trunk; and a bear-skin coat may 
cover a courtier. A rude manner is oftener the cloak 
of craft than the companion of sincerity.” 

“ Prince,” said [, “1 am fally acquainted with the 
purpose which has brought you liere, and a lengthened 
discussion may perhaps ensue between us. Will not 
this extensive castle afford a more comfortable apart- 
ment than this for the deliberations of its master?” 

The prince took from his pocket a golden key, which 
from its innumerable wards appeared to be the mas- 
ter-key of the castle, and opening the outer door of the 
cell, desired mesto follow him. After walking a little 
distance along the passage, he unlocked another door 
which disclosed a narrow flight of*steps. By these 
steps, which seemed to be interminably long, we 
reached a large and spacious hall, the glazed and un- 
guarded windows of which indicated that we had 
escaped alike from below the earth and from the de- 
partment of prisons. I then comprehended the con- 
struction of this vast and ingenious casile. The whole 
of that part of the building which was above the 
ground, constituted a regular feudal castle, the en- 
trance to which was the front opposite to that which 
looked towards the river, which led to” the dungeons 
below the surface of the earth. This structure, which 
in former ages, had doubtless been a fearfully conve- 
nient residence to a long race of warrior chiefs, was 
never at present regularly or wholly occupied by 
prince Wilstein. 

From the hall we passed into an aperiment well 
lighted and farnished, and having the particularly 
acceptable circumstance of a blazing fire in the end 
of it. 

The prince seated himself at a table near the fire, 
and I placed myself on a chair opposite to him. 

“ You remember,” said he, with an artless air, “ the 
paper which | left in your hands before consenting to 
meet the nobles, and which contained a statement of 
the motives which induccd me to lend my counte- 
nance to the scheme ; it is now the time for the produc- 
tion of that document. Do you happen to have it about 
your person ?” 

“ Ha, ha, ha!” cried I, in a tone of easy insolence, 
and fixing my eyes upon him with an air of banter. 
“ Does your highness think that I have kept that 
paper? what interest had I, pray, to preserve the evi- 
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dence of your innocence? I know not what I have 
done that you should impute to me a behavior so in- 
effably simple. Prince!” said I, in a severer tone. “I 
have been bred in the same school that you have, but 
I have learned my lesson more thoroughly. Know, 
that from the first moment that we met, until now, 
you have been the bubble of your own craft and the 
dupe of my convenience.” 

Not to excite passion unnecessarily is a maxim of 
general prudence, which those who have had most 
experience of the world will the most cordially assent 
to; for there is no passion so intense, so dark, and so 
dangerous to deal with as resentment. In the present 
case, however, | knew that Wilstein was 


One to whose smooth-rubbed soul could cling 
Nor form nor feeling, great nor small ; 


that he was a man of that eel like limberness of spirit, 
that the idea of being irritated would never enter his 
mind, provided, therefore, I could bully him and make 
him afraid of me, 1 cared not how stinging my lan- 
guage might be. 

“In the country in which I was born,” said I, 
drawing my chair closely up to him, “ persons are in 
the habit of speaking to one another very plainly. 
With your permission, we will do so on this occasion. 
It is manifest, then, that you are wholly i in my power, 
and that I am wholly in yours ;” to the last proposition 
the prince nodded assent ; “ I have already said enough 
to destroy the character of this cardinal Morli, for 
what I have said is trne; and there are those, prince, 
beyond these walls, who will at once follow up the 
investigation of the matter before the emperor to con- 
victjon. The antagonist power which each of us pos 
sesses over the other may be exerted to the destruction 
of both, or the benefit of both ; there is no other alter- 
native, for any injury done to me, will, ipso facto, ruin 
you. The most reasonable method, then, to cancel 
the dependence which each has upon the other, is for 
you to liberate me and my servant, and for me to give 
you a memorandum similar to the one which you ori- 
ginally deposited with me. You may draw up that 
memorandum in whatever form you please.”’ 

The prince sat a few moments in thought, and then 
drew a sheet of paper towards him in silence, and 
began to write. Seeing the necessity of obtaining all 
the advantage which I was to get, before signing the 
prince’s certificate, I said, “ Perhaps you will allow 
me to direct that my servant be liberated at once, and 
horses provided for us by one of your attendants.” 

“T will give the order, myself,” said the treacherous 
hypocrite with a most affable smile. 

“Do not take that trouble, for the world,” cried 1, 
and I sprang forward and struck the gong with the 
quickness of light. A servant instantly appeared from 
one of the inner rooms. “His highness desires,” said 
I to him, “ thatthe person who last night came into 
this castle with me, may be conducted to this room, 
and that two saddled horses be stationed immediately 
at the gate of the building.” 

The maa retired, and I sat down to write a couple 
of statements which I intended the prince should siga. 





In one of these he was made to declare my perfect in. 
nocence from every treasonable design, and his assured 
knowledge that I was the tool of others, and was ; ig- 
norant of the purpose for which the nobles met. The 
other paper was merely an order to the jailor to libe. 
rate my servant and myself instantly upon the presen. 
tation of that writing. This I thought it important to 
have, lest having obtained his own benefit and pur. 
pose, the prince might attempt to prevent my leaving 
the castle. I handed the two articles to him, and he 
gave the paper which he had written. It amounted 
to no more than the document which he had at first 
given to me, and contained nothing which I did not 
believe to be true. | signed it at once and extended 
it towards the prince, but held it in my grasp until by 
glancing my eye keenly at the signatures on the paper 
which he stretched forth in exchange, I had satisfied 
myself that they were correct; I then laid my hand 
upon my own papers, and at the same time relin. 
quished my hold upon his. Such were the generous 
courtesies which passed between an English genile- 
man and a German prince. Vice is always vulgar; 
there is no heraldry of falsehood or deceit. 

My servant in a few moments appeared, and I rose 
to take leave of prince Wilstein. Well knowing the 
bottomless treachery and heartless cruelty of the hoary 
diplomatist, I felt afraid that the moment that we had 
left his presence he would order hir 1ttendants to seize 
us before we could mount our horses. I therefore 
asked him some question respecting the direction of 
the roads, and when he found some difficulty in ex- 
plaining their course to me, I begged him to show me 
from the steps what he meant, and taking his arm in 
mine, drew him with an amicable force, into the hall, 
and onward to the very gate, talking vehement!y 
myself all the way to prevent his uttering any objec. 
tion to the compulsion which I put upon him. As | 
laid my hand upon the bridle of one ef the horses and 
directed. the attendant to let go, I turned to prince 
Wilstein, and made my conipliments to hisa with an 
air of unusual sincerity and feeling. I thanked him 
cordially for his kindness, and assured him that | 
should always think myself bound to do him all the 
services which came within my power; this | did, 
partly wiiling to gain his friendship so far as the cheap 
sacrifiee of words could do it, and partly to engage 
his attention while I sprang into the saddle. 

We rode leisurely till we were out of sight of the 
castle, and then striking into the great road to Vienna, 
we spurred our horses and galloped rapidly forward. 


CHAPTER VI. 


the course. Through mists and 
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ae ater its target.- Schiller. 


vapors the clear arrow 


Tue cold, pale gray of the first dawning hour was 
beginning 1o mark the east before I slackened the 
urgent pace at which we had been riding. We had 
left the castle several miles behind, and now being 
beyond the fear of pursuit, I checked my horse that ! 
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might ponder more calmly on the course which I was 
to undertake. 

About ten hours had elapsed since the light which 
was now rising over the hills had left the earth; in 
that time, what mighty events had happened! A 
failure and a triumph! but was it indeed a triumph? 
My person was safe—but, was my honor? Of all that 
[had endured, the reflection of the injury which I had 
been the means of inflicting on the generous and un- 
suspecting Rozenburg, had been the most bitter; and 
skilful in the secrets of mental torture had been that 
cool inquisitor who had-selecied that consideration to 
fret my spirit with his crue! taunts. The efforts which 
| had made to free myself from the dungeons of Wil- 
stein, had been hurried on more by a determination 
to disappoint the revenge of Harford than by a love 
of life. That victory being gained, I felt that I would 
be infinitely dishonored and base if J did not sacrifice 
every thing to rescue my noble friend. By what me- 
thod to accomplish that I knew not, but I felt resolute 
to forget all personal interests and abandon every thing 
to the hope of delivering him. I at once set my inge- 
nuity to work to contrive some plan of accomplishing 
this end. The fatigue of mind which the severely- 
tasking labors of the preceding night had caused, 
rendered me almost incapable of framing a single 
thought; and the exquisite relief which a total cessa- 
tion from thental exertion, convinced me that to the 
lord of thought as well as to the slave of passion there 
is no wish more natural than the giaour’s, “1 ask no 
paradise but rest.” I knew, however, that there was 
but one more plan to be conceived and executed, and 
whatever pain it might cost me, I determined not to 
be wanting to that. I strung up my resolution to the 
highest pitch, and summoned the whole force of my 
intellect. 

The only witness which stood forth to criminate 


¥ the duke of Rozenburg or any other of the confede- 


rate nobles, was the trefity of alliance which had just 
been executed when the soldiers of the emperor en- 
tered the hall. If that could be destroyed, all parties 
would be clear. Doubtless it was now in the posses- 
sion of the emperor; and I had learned in the course 
of conversation with Rozenburg that all documents 
of that description were deposited in an office for 
public documents in the imperial palace. The scheme 
which suggested itself to me was a desperate one ; no 
other than to discover that office, and possess myself 
of the important parchment. Such a conception at 
the first view presented innumerable difficulties, and 
ina calmer mood I should not have given such an 
idea a momentary consideration. But my mind was 
at this time highly excited, and daring and danger 
were familiar to my thoughts; it seemed to me that 
one who possessed the eye of an eagle and the nerves 
of a man of steel, might, by throwing himself boldly 
and resolutely into the undertaking, succeed in his 
purpose; and that possibility was enough for me. 

We reached Vienna late in the afternoun, and took 
lodgings at one of the hotels. It seemed to me as [ 
thought of the enterprise which was before me, that 
in all probability I should perish in the labor. I 
therefore dismissed my servant and gave him money 








for his journey to England. I then sat down and 
wrote a letter to the duke of Rozenburg, explaining 
to him the history of the letter to Wilstein, which 
Harford had shown to hira, and stating the effort for 
his safety which [ was preparing to make. Having 
finished this, and arranged all my other affairs with 
reference to my probable loss of life, [ left the hotel 
and set out in the direction of the palace. 

Falling into conversation with a retainer at the gate 
of the imperial mansion, I learned in which chamber 
the public papers and writings were kept. It was in 
a remote wing of the building, and an officer always 
slept in the room. There happened to be a drawing- 
room at the palace that evening, and as various parties 
arrived and went away, I saw that nothing would be 
easier than for me to enter and conceal myself in some 
part of the hall, till the inmates of the building had 
retired to bed. I paused for a moment to ponder on 
the expediency of undertaking the scheme ; but I had 
firmly resolved that nothing should make me shrink 
from any thing that held out a probability of success ; 
and, nerving myself with the hardihood of desperation, 
I waited for a convenient moment, and glided into the 
hall, and hid myself behind the folds of a long and 
sweeping curtain. In this position I remained for 
several hours, feeling no touch of fear, but a sense 
of deep humiliation at the unworthy and degrading 
position which I had assumed.. At length the com- 
pany dispersed, the great door was closed, and the 
menials left the hall. 1 retained my place until I 
presumed that all the occupants of the palace were 
asleep. { then came from behind my shield, and walk- 
ed noiselessly in the direction of the chamber which 
I sought for. I passed through several deserted rooms 
until I came to one, through the keyhole of which a 
light was visible. Placing my®ear close to the door, 
I distinguished the sound of persons engaged in play- 
ing dominos. I drew back and waited till the noise 
had ceased, and the light was no longer to be seen: I 
then concluded that the gamesters had withdrawn 
and placing my hand upon the door, it yielded and 
swung partially open. ' 

“ Who is there?” cried a veice within. 

I remained motionless. 

“Damn the wind!” said the man; “ it keeps blow- 
ing the doors open every minute.” And he rose and 
slammed it to, and then left the {apartment through 
another door 

As I feared that I might find others likewise awake 
if I continued my course immediately, I stood where 
I was for the space of nearly an hour, and then re- 
sumed my progress. I passed through two or three 
large and splendid apartments which seemed just de- 
serted by the courtly revellers. The, flickering coals 
upon the hearth sent uncertain glimpses of brightness 
through the room, sometimes, scarcely visible, and 
sometimes blazing up with a brilliance that startled me 
with the idea that a candle was in the room; by 
the aid of this I made my way cautiously through the 
scene. 

I came presently upon a staircase which appeared 
to lead into what I supposed was the vicinity of the 
apartment which 1 was in search of. I ascended it, 
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and passed along an entry in which it terminated. 1 
was now among the sleeping-rooms, and infinite cau- 


' liom Was necessary to prevent any noise being made. 


The slightest might rouse some of the occupants of the 
chambers adjoining. As I went along slowly and 
with the lightest tread that was possible, the floor 
seemed to creak and snap under my step as I had 
never before heard it do under the heaviest foot. | 
felt almost certain that the roar would awake some 
one, for to my excited senses, the boards seemed to 
erack with the loudness of thunder. At length | accom- 
plished the passage of more than half the entry, and 
had arrived at what I supposed must be the position 
of the sought-for chamber. The passage through which 
I had been voyaging was quite dark, and it fur the 
first time flashed upon my mind that 1 had no means 
of recoguising the apartment of which I was in search 
I made my way back as quieily as I could, descended 
into the dining-room and secured a candle, which I 
lighted by the great lamp in the ball, and returned 
over the perilous road which 1 had before tred in vain. 
To my great delight, 1 read by the light of the candle 
the wished for title on one of the panels of an adja- 
cent room. I extinguished the candle, and gently 
turned the knob of the door; it was locked ; of course 
there was some one within. In painful perplexity | 
paced the floor several times, unconscious of what I 
did. I leaned upon the side of the window and looked 
out in uneasy hopelessness of heart. As my eye fell 
upon the disiant sky, 1 thought that I saw the fatal 
streaks of the onward and resisiless day. Half-mad 
with distraction of doubt and anxiety, I stepped forward 
and knocked at ihe door of the chamber, determined 
to try the last desperate suggestion which my ingenuity 
could supply. After repeated knockings, | was an- 
swered from within. 

“lis imperial majesty,” said I, in a mechanical 
tone, “ has summoned a council of state, on important 
business, and desires at once to see the officer of the 
rolls.” 

I then retired some distance up the entry, and con- 
cealed myself behind a large pillar. In a few mi- 
nutes a person came out of the room, and went in the 
direction from which I had come. As soon as he 
was out of hearing, | came from my concealment and 
rushed inio the chamber. I was just dashing at a 
pile of papers on a shelf in one corner of the room, 
when I discovered a person lying upon a sofa on the 
other side of the apartment. I could have cried with 
vexation at this new mishap. I stuod a moment to 
see if he moved, but finding him asleep, I crept to- 
wards the place where the document which | was in 
search of was most likely to be found. I was certain 
of recognising it by a iri-culored riband which I had 
laced through the top of it. To my unutterable joy, I 


beheld the precious instrument on the very summit of 


2 pile which lay upon a large table. I seized it, aud 
having assured myself that there existed no mistake 
as to the identity of the papers, in a moment it was 
roaring in the great stove which warmed the apart- 
ment. I waited till | beheld the last relic of it turn- 
ed to cinders, and then prepared to leave the room 
and the palace as I had come in. AsI was in the 





middle of the floor, in my way to the entry, I glanced 
my eye towards the sofa. The man was sitting up op 
it, staring directly at me: he had been awakened by 
the noise of closing the door of the stove. At the 
same moment I heard the footsteps of the officer com. 
ing along the entry. 

To spring to the door and lock it, and to seize the 
man within the room by the throat before he couli 
utter an alarm, were the efforts of an instant. I drew 
a dagger with which I had provided myself, and heid 
it with my other hand to the back of his neck. 

“If you struggle or make the slightest noise,” sai 
I,“ you are a dead man. If you follow me quietly, 
you shall not be hurt.” 

Keeping my grasp upon his throat,I led him hastily 
to a door on the other side of the room. I knew that 
there was an entrance to the palace gardens on thai 
quarter of the building, and if I could prevent the 
escape of the man to give the alarm, and reach the 
ground before the officer could gain admission to the 
room, I was pretty certain of effecting my escape. 
The apartments through which we passed were fortu. 
nately vacant, and I hurried with my prisoner along 
with breathless haste. In spite of the imminent peril 
in which I was, there was something irresistibly comic 
in the idea of dragging a man after me, of rather 
pushing him before me, to prevent his doing me any 
injury. I gained at length the lower hall of the wing. 
The garden-door was locked and the key absent. | 
sprang from the wisdow, flew through the grounds, 
and scaled the wall, with the rapidity of lightning. 
i knew that my hotel would not be open at that early 
hour, and | accordingly turned into an adjacent alley 
and threaded my way through a variety of obscure 
sireets, intending to wander through the city tll the 
day had dawned. 

I reached the hotel at sunrise, and ordered my horse 
to be instantly saddled. 1 went to my chamber and 
wrote another letter to the dike of Rozenburg in the 
reom of that which I had prepared the night before. 
Without entering into detail, I stated the fact that the 
deed which fixed upon him the weight of treason was 
no longer in existence; and I expressed a hope that 
having dispelled the danger which my imprudence 
had brought upon him, would relieve me in his mind 
from any injurious reflections. I then explained the 
motives which hed influenced the course which I had 
adopted while with him, and with many sincere et 
pressions of gratitude, took my leave of him. Whea 
this was finished, I drew up a memorial to the emperor, 
in which I assumed to myself all the guilt of the 
scheme which he had detected, and declared the en 
tire innocence of the nobles whom he had arrested. 

These letters I delivered with appropriate directions 
to the servant of the inn, and mounting my horse in 
the first yellow rays of the sun, turned my back for 
ever on the busy city of Vienna. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


The morn is on the mountains, 
And the breeze is in the sky ; 
And like the sound of fountains — 
Wave the rustling leav: s on high. 


Through the dim, night-wested air, 
. ‘The white river of the day, 
Like a tide of waters fair, 
Makes its fresh «nd gladdening way. 
Crawford, 


Never did the air play about my temples with a 
more delicious svfiness, than as I cantered uncovered 
along the fine avenue of lindens that stretches for 
several miles along the road as you issue from the 
southern gate of the bright capital of Austria. Never 
did my bluod beat with a richer fulness or more tri- 
umphant spirit. As i looked back over the events of 
the last few days, a deep beat of exultation vibrated 
through my soul. Some of the rarest and highest 
pleasures which it is possible for man to enjoy were 
mine. The irrepressible pride of Manfred, when the 
might of his human will drove back the baffled fiends, 
was mine, with greater fervor; for while the magic 
of a speli had given force to his words of scorn, the 
unassisted energy of intellect had wrought my deliver- 
ance. { had vanquished Harford by the might of 
mind. I had met the schemes which he had matured 
in darkness and deceit, and had scattered them to the 
wind. J had calmly parried the stroke of his ven- 
geance, and the shock of failure bad even endangered 
his own safety. As I thus tasted the keen delight of 
disappointing an enemy of his eager vengeance, I had 
likewise the more generous consciousness of having 
made a splendid sacrifice fur friendship. The swelling 
pleasure, howbeit, on the whole, unworthy, which the 
proud man feels in a cold resilience {rom the proffered 
thanks of those whom he has largely served, and in 
trampling on the sentiment whose force has urged him 
to high acts of valor, was mine. I had periled every 
thing fur Rozenburg, and had even scorned to tell him 
of the danger; I had delivered them and myself from 
the toils of instant ruin; and the thought made my 
cheek glow with triumph ; “ alone, I did it.” These, 
and a thousand other considerations glanced through 
my mind and stirred my feelings with a tumult of lofty 
delights. “Hope elevated and joy brightened my 
crest.” 

Th. forma of nature seemed also to be radiant with 
peculiar loveliness. On high,the breeze was fretting 
the light clouds into beauty; and around, the crystal 
dew-drops were feathering the hills with a down of 
tlory. Never seemed to me the air so orient with 
interblended gleams of paradisal brighiness as on this 
balmy morning. The commonest objects seemed to 
me intensely beautiful; aud my spirit fed upon the 
splendor of the fashion of them as if it bad been 
manna. I cannot paint the ravishment that atmo- 
sphered my soul. 

Galloping still onward, in an uncertain tumult of 
delight, my mind was creating food for itself by build- 
ing high visions of enterprise and eminence. A thou- 
sand schemes of ambition, in which | would embark, 





rose up before my sight. My sensibility and excite- 
ment increased every moment; and I found it impos- 
sible to pause. At noon I was riding on with increased 
animation. The day was hot and cloudless, but with 
my bare head exposed to the ardent rays I still urged 
my course along. At length, I became unable to dis- 
tinguish the features of the landscape; every thing 
seemed to grow lurid and waste. The air appeared 
to be on fire, and thin flame to be compassing all the 
scene. { spurred my horse vehemently to escape from 
the suffocating heat. At that moment, a ball of fire 
seemed to dart from the sun directly into my brain. 
in the next instant all was darkness. 

What followed, in the trance of insensibility and 
the forgotten madness of delirium, I know not. When 
my recollection returned, I was conscious that I was 
lying in bed in some strange place, attended by kind 
persons, and surrounded by quietness and solitude. I 
had no energy to move or to speak, or to vary the 
changeless current of dreamy existence by a thought 
ora memory. The days, 1 kuew, were coming and 
going, and a beautiful phantasm ever and anon drew 
aside the curtains and bent over me, but I conld not 
look et her, nor did her presence rouse any emotion. 
| seemed to feel, and see, and hear, as through a dim 
and thick glass. 

Weeks passed by in this condition of life in death, 
when suddenly the film was removed from my being, 
and full and perfect consciousness returned. It was 
towards the cluse of a mild afternoon, and the rich, 
yellow sunset’s sleepy light was streaming through the 
room. A deep and delightful calm was upon my 
spirit, and the repose of profoundest peace lay upon 
my heart. I raised the folds of the curtain and locked 
out into the apartment. Kaecling before a picture of 
the Virgin, ‘hat hung in the recess of the window, 
silent in the breathless ecstasy of adoration, was a 
young and beautiful girl. Her eye of lambent fire was 
fixed in the rapt calmness of unutterable love, and her 
lip was compressed and motionless. As the mellow 
light of the departing day fell with a flush of glory on 
her cheek, and bathed her glossy hair in brightness, 
a more enchanting picture never visited the painter’s 
musings. I leaned upon the pillow and gazed upon 
her, and wished that that moment might never pass 
away. 

In a few minutes she rose and walked towards my 
couch. When she saw that I was restored to con- 
sciousness, and that my eye had recovered its expres- 
sion ef life, a faint glow of surprise and pleasure 
flashed through her face. 

“ How do you find yourself?” said she, in a voice 
of exquisite softness, and gazing in my countenance 
with deep interest. 

“Well! very well!” said I, and the feebloness of 
my tone just showed me how weak [ was. I took her 
hand in mine; “ And you have watched me, and been 
kind to me! I theught that I was in my father’s house, 
and the spirit of my sister visited my couch.” 

1 placed her hand upon my heart, and a tranquil 
pleasure shrouded my spirit. 

[To be continued. } 
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Hiau on the golden summit of a mound, 

Whose adamantine rocks environ round 

The eastern heaven with blazing parapet, 

The awful synod of the gods was met: 

O’er cheeks immortal—mortal paleness spread, 

And expectation stood aghast with dread, 

While robed in majesty, unmoved, alone, 

In conscious power reclin’d the Thunderer on his 
throne. 


Beneath, the giant sons of earth, with tread 

Majestic, shook the valley’s startled bed, 

And mingling all their hosts, at length disclosed 

The marshalled ranks in dread array disposed ; 

Fierce as the whirlwind sweeps in fury by, 

Their shout of mad defiance rent the sky ; 

And wild as mountain oaks, by tempest riven, 

Each raised his brawny brows and tossed his arms to 
heaven. : 


With dread consent the disembattled bands 

Round Ossa fold their long and brawny hands ; 
And-as they urge their giant force amain, 

The writhing mountain groans with very pain, 

Till from its deep foundation iorn, with shock 

That crushed its mighty ribs of solid rock, 

Up Pelion heaved, upon its top it stood, 

With all its craggy rocks and all its wealth of wood. 


Elate with hope and flushed with wrath and pride, 
They clambered up the mounthin’s rugged side, 
And ranged upon its awful steep, prepare 

On heaven to pour their magazines of war: 

His arrows, Typhon—Mimas, rocks uprent,— 
Enceladus, whole blazing forests sent ; 

While from their bases torn, Porphyrion hurled 

Vast hills like fragments of a late disruptured world. 


Fierce raged the din of war: in echoing shock ” 
Trunk shivered trunk, and rock was crashed on rock ; 
Huge blazing trees shed down their boughs like rain, 
In storm of fire that deluged all the plain, 

And robed in flames and clouds of gloomy dread, 
O’er heaven's vast realm wide wasting ruin spread ; 
Yet from the bosses of Jove’s mighty shield, 

Fell harmless all the blazing horrors of the field. 


THE PANTHEON. 


Juno, Vesta, Minerva, Ceres, Diana, Venus, Mars, Mercurius, Neptunus, Jupiter, Vuleanus, Apollo.—Eunius. 
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Then waking all his wrath, th’ Olympian sire 

Shook his dread hair and bent his brows in ire, 

Seized the red bolt, and through the rock-ribbed 
mound 

Drove fiercely, strewing all the fragments round ; 

And quaking rock and quivering mountain tell 

Where gnawed by fire the Atnean brothers fell, 

Olympus trembled at the shock, and main, 

And earth, and startled hell gave back the sound 
again. ENDYMION. 
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Tue chariot of Aurora now had rolled 
In burning beauty from the reddening sea, 
And parted was the tissue veil of gold 
Enshrouding earth within its drapery ; 
Smiles lit the ocean waves, the stream, the grove, 
The rugged mountain peaks; and harmony, 
Awakening around, beneath, above, 
With voice of music hailed the heavenly queen of love. 


Amid the light and gossamer form, the world 
Of waters gathered, as it rose and fell 
Like beauty'’s heaving bosom, slowly curled 
From out the depths a rosy-colored shell, 
That tinged the waters with the blush it wore ; 
As with a merry chime, in fluctuant swell, 
Afar to Paphos’ golded sanded shore, 
The ocean’s richest pearl in glittering bark they bore. 


There in her rosy car of shell, reclined 
The ocean-born with brow and eyes of light— 
The dew-gemmed tresses flaunting on the wind, 
Her naked beauties shading from the sight, 
That else with pain the senses had oppressed ; 
While in her smile th’ enamoured waves grew 
bright, ’ 
4nd the cool airs around her cheek and breast 
Grew warm, and by their blush the Deity confessed. 


And on that crescent bark’s transparent prow, 
Sat Cupid waving his bright purple wings, 
To cool the fervor of his mistress’ brow ; 
And while the keel through sparkling waters 
springs, 
The lovely Graces, with their zones unbound, 
And the Nereides, in living rings 
Of beauty, did the goddess circle round, 
To whose imperial sway creation was the bound. 
ENDYMION. 
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“ There’s nought so monstrous, but the mind of man, 
In some conditions, may be brought t’ approve. 
Theft, sacrilege, treason and parricide, 
When flattering opportunity enticed, 
And desperation drove, have been committed 
By those who once would start to hear them named.” 
Lille’s Fatal Curiosity. 





Ir is a sorrowful fact, that in this country, as in Eng- | the higher branches of crime receives the intelligence 
land, the system of roguery and public depredation | that he has been accused of an offence out of his line, 
has arrived to a state of perfection that renders it, in and I have efien smiled to hear the reply to the alle- 
its various branches and classifications, as regular and | gation, when a forger has been accused of picking the 
methodical as almost any one of the various occupa- pocket of a neighbor, or a housebreaker or burglar 
tions to which mankind, in civilized communities,are has been arrested for passsing counterfeit money, 
devoted. that “ the police might have known him better than 

As in the law, there is the barrister and the ser- | to believe that he would have been guilty of such 
geant, the advocate and the counsellor, the clerk and /an act.” Such however is the prevalence of the* 
the conveyancer ; or in medicine, the apothecary and , strong characteristic of human natute—the pride of 
the prescribing physician, the Thompsonian and the | aristocracy. 

Morrissonian, the homeepathist and the regular facul- | 

ty, the surgeon and the dentist,—so in the prosecution | Thomas Brown, at one time a notorious forger and 
of crime, there is a distinct branch of the community, | counterfeiter, was one of the proudest and most aris- 
known to the police, in all the principal cities of our | tocratic of bis kind, I have ever been made profession- 
union, who pursue their course of depredation with a ally acquainted with. His personal appearance gave 
system and individuality of department, that is as pe- him many advantages over the rest of his species, and 
culiar for its boldness and method, as it is appalling | his natural intelligence, improved by early education, 
to the progress of civil and moral reform. ww a former association with a highly respectable 

The veteran officer of the police, when the intelli- | class in the community, well fitted him for a distin- 
gence of a recent crime is made known to him, seeks guished career of vice. No man of his age, perhaps, 
first to ascertain precisely in what form the injury has had as much experience in the servitude of the law, 
been committed, and then refers to his catalogue of and the regimen of prisons throughout the United 
names of those who are deveted to that particular | States, as Brown. He freely discoursed upon the ad- 
branch of offences, to fix his suspicions, and to predicate | vantages and disadvantages of the prison discipline 
his scrutiny. His correspondence informs him when of the several States, and often ventured his strictures 
any name upon his list in any department, is suspend- and suggestions with a sincerity and earnestness, that 








ed, by temporary removal from the scenes of action, 
by virtue of the pulling of its owner, and if intelli- 
gence is given to him of the propinquity of any of the 
genus, who belong to the character of the offence that 
has been committed, by directing his energies upon 
them, and ferreting them closely, he seldom fails to 
make some discovery that brings him near to his ulti- 
mate object. 

In crime, there is the bank robber and the house- 
breaker, the highwayman and the pickpocket, the 
wholesale forger and the retailing publisher, and 
other varieties, as separate, independent, and dis- 
tinct in their various branches as the members of 
any two different occupations or professions to which 
henest men are educated and devoted. It has af- 
forded me, occasionally, no little amusement to observe 
the indignancy with which the practitioner in one of 

I 


would have induced a stranger to have believed him 
a disinterested philanthropist, solely bent upon the 
mora] amelioration of his unfortunate and deluded 
fellow beings. 

After his discharge from two years’ confinement in 
the State Prison, at Cherry Hill, I recollect to have 
asked his opinion of solitary confinement as a means 
of punishment and reform. In reply, with much sang 
froid, he gave his approval of the treatment, espe- 
cially as it relieved the criminal from the necessity 
of associating with every one who had occasion to be- 
come a temporary inmate with him, but repudiated 
to derision the idea of the architect in believing that 
he had accomplished the fulness of solitary confine- 
ment in his closest cell in the plan of his erection. 
“If,” said he, “ you want a man to be entirely solitary, 
why build your cells square, as they are? IfI grow 
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tired of looking at the plain blank wall that laterally 
surrounds me, I have a beautiful prospect and relief 
in turning my eyes upon the rich variety that is of- 
fered to the mind in beholding the angles formed by 
the corners of my apartment. Build your cells-round 
if you want their inmates to be solitary.’’ 

Some of the leading incidents in Browfi’s life, a8 
imparted to me by him, I have deemed worthy a re- 
cord. As there is always something romantic in the 
dawn of every career of virtuous or vicious distine- 
tion, so was there in that of the notorious counterfeit- 
er. Educated for a highly respectable sphere of life, 
and fitted in personal exterior for some accomplish- 
Ment in society, Brown had no plea of pinching penu- 


iy or rf from the gripe of impending want, to 


Ppalliate his secession from the paths of honesty. Bot’ 
4 was a more than ordinary inducement—a great 
object that first led him from the text of his ancestry. 
In early life he had become deeply enamored of a 
lovely and confiding girl of very tender years, whose 
parents had evinced a most decided ofiposition to all 
communication or intimacy between him atid their 
only child. 

To avoid him; and to obviate an attachment which 
they perceived’ was rapidly becoming mutual, Rosa 
was'sent to a distant retative, to form new associations 
and to become estranged to the predilections of her 
home. 

Some time elapsed before his resolve was made to 
follow her. The conclusion, however, was made, 
and with a determined spirit, Brown so arranged his 
business as’ to beguile the direction and object of his 
travel, and to excite no suspicion in the breasts of the 
parents or his friends. A few days placed lim at the 
side’of Rosa. Here betiolding, in all the freshness of 
yourrg beauty, the object of his love, only more ripen- 
ed by the lapse of time, and rendered more interesting 
from the appretiension of having lost her, he made 
himself known with a resolution te accomplish his pur- 
pose; and to secure his prize before the interverition 
of assidous opposition could reach him. He practised 
his first deceit upon Rosa, by telling her he had come, 
with the consent of her parents, to return with her 
to them us man and wife. 

Rosa loved him, but the surprise was too great for 
her heart so readily to realise She had lefi her pa- 
retits, with the last breath at parting impregnated 
with filial obedience, and knew the cause of her exile 
from her home. How to account for so sudderi and 
so happy a change, she was unable, and while she 
gave token of the joy which such intelligence had 
given her, she yet claimed the privilege of so much 
caution, and the relief of so much assurance as she 
could obtain by a formal communication with her pa- 
rents. That she should address them by letter imme- 
diately, und learn from the hand of her father the con- 
firmation of what had been represented to her, was 
readily agreed to. She accordingly addressed her pa- 
rents, expressing her happiness at the alteration of 
their spirit towards the object of her early attachment, 
and requesting their formal approval of the denouement 
she was in heart so easily prepared for. 

This letter was written, and, she believed, speedily 


despatched to them. But the vigilance of Brown had 
intercepted this communication. After the lapse of 
the necessary time, an answer was received, and al! 
the representations of her lover were attested by the 
hand of her father, which was as familiar‘to her as her 
own. The requisite preparations were speedily mace, 
atid, amid the congratulatiens of surrounding friends, 
the happy pair were united in the holy tie. The next 
day they set out for a tour to the fashionable re- 
sorts; whieh the season had thronged with the gay and 
light hearted; and Rosa, losing sight of the world 
around her, seemed to live only in the hopes and 
happiness of her union. 

In. the mean time, Brown's resources had failed 
him, and he kneW no way to replenish them without 
giving at home the imelligence of his location. A 
friend of the father of his wife lived in the neighbor- 
hood of — Springs, where he was then staying. 
fo him he made himself known, introduced his wife, 
and exhibiting a letter of credit, given in case of emer- 
geney, succeeded without diffieulty, in borrowing a 
sum large eneugh to arswer liis purposes for some 
time, upon the credit of the father. It soon became 
necessary, to avoid the danger of discovery, to remove 
from this quarter to some place of greater retirement. 
Brown, with his wife, next proceeded to B ————. 
{n the interim, however, the intelligence of the niar- 
riage had reached the parents of Rosa, and her father, 
distracted alinost to-madness, had started in pursuit of 
the fugitive pair. From the place of his daugtiter’s 
exile, where he learned the imposition that had Been 
practised upon his unsuspecting child, he pursned them 
through @ coarse of fashionable and extravagant gaiety 
to the last place of their public arinouncement. Mere 
he recvived from the hand of his friend, the acknow- 
ledgment of the son, for a sum of money of considera- 
ble amount, paid, in case of necessity, at his written 
request, and upon his credit. If despair could add 
another parig to the phrenzy of the parent, the father 
had it here: His suspicions of the charucter of the 
man that had cheated him of his child, were now re- 
alized; and to the unwilling separation of the idol of 
his heart, was added the fearful apprehension of irre- 
trievable infamy and shame. Beyond this, his search 
was fruitless; and in the agony of his bereavement, 
‘he returned to the solitude of his home, to commune 
in cheerless dejecition with the partnerof his misery 
and deprivation. 

A year elapsed, and brought no tidings of Rosa to 
her parents. On a dreary day in the succeding win- 
ter, a miserable female stood at the dvor of the hospi- 
table mansion of the heartbroken father, .and begged 
admission. It was, as usual, given. But what were 
the feelings of the inmates, when, feebly tottering in, 
‘dressed in the wretched habilimeuts of poverty, and 
deeply marked with the lineaments of wo, they be- 
‘eld the miserable wreck of their once beautiful and 
buoyant Rosa. The scene of recognition was one of 
‘almost unearthly horror The child had preserved 
une remnant of her bridal possessions only, from her 
‘general destitution, and. she stood speechless before 
them, holding i: with a trembling hand, for the accep!- 








anes of the father. His palsied hand could scarcely 
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reach: it, ax he sought to receive the proffered mystery. 
He opened a soiled envelope, and enclosed, he rend 
apage of parental admonition ta his child, written in 
a hand so much like his own as almost to make him 
dowbt its fallacy himself, and concluding with a di- 
rection’to celebrate her nuptials with Brown, at the 
house of her friend, whither she had been sent by 
him, with all proper and conveviert haste. The let- 
ter was signed with his own name, and the signature so 
exact in the resemblance of his own peculiar chirogra- 
phy, a8 to be calculated to deceive those most intimate 
with it, on the most rigid seratiny. 

Rosa had been the vietim of fraud and deception, 
and her parents received her to their arms again. 

Brown, in the meanwhile, had become engulphed 
in crime, and associated with a band of the most har- 
denied offenders, had deserted his home, after having 
rendered it miserable from destitution, and cheerless 
from his brutality. Rosehad net deserted him, how- 
ever, until she learned the certainty of the doom 
which had been pronounced upon him, consigning® 
him, for the first time, to the penitentiary. 

A virtuous love cam survive almost any shoek in 
the: breast of a noble woman; and honest adversity 
seetms only to strengthen her affections under the 
trial—bat let her confidence in the object of her af- 
feetions be once destroyed, or let him mantle himself 
inthe cloak of infamy and crime, and the bonds which 
united: bim toa partner in his destiny, even in the 
very arms of death, will fall like ashes to the groand 
around him. 

Brown served the time of his commitment in the 
state prison. On bis release, he stepped into the worid 
alone, like one on whom the fiend had set his mark, 
that all the world might know him. He felt he had 
the exeerations of an honest community upon him, 
had seld his shadow to the king of sin, and that he 
was" recognised as the convict wherever he exhibited 
himself. He gave up the prospect of returning agars 
to the world, and turning his back upon honesty, bent 
his energies, with a demoniac perseverance, to the 
study and perpetration of crime. His accomptish- 
merits of person, and intelligence and general skill, 
made hima prize to the bevy who gathered around 
him, and an a¢quisition to the oldest and most aristo- 
cratic of the commanity of crime. Brown was a 
finished pentman, and his successfal forgery of the sig- 
netare of the parent, by which deception he had made 
one lovely being his wretehed victim, and his after 
saecess upon the friend of the parent of his dupe, in 
obtaining, upon a forged letter of credit, a large sum 
of money, readily affurded a seductive inclination to 
the course of his vicious propensities. 

At this period, Brown was taken in hand by a nest 
of the most daring and finished counterfeiters that 
have ever been discovered in this country. Afler be- 
ing well supplied with money by them, and undetgo- 
ing a scrutiny and probation of nearly a year’s dura- 
tion, he was at last prepared for his initiation‘into the 
mysteries and privacy of their secluded eyry. The 
description of this plaee, as given to me, was startling 
to the unsuspicions honesty with which we are accas- 
tomed to betiold all things around us, and, under other 


ciroumstances: than these in which it was revealed to 
me, would have excited a hesitancy in my faith. 

Brown was arraigned, in the presence of three of 
the principals of the horde, and after some desultory 
conversation, was placed under the most solemn, dia- 
bolically conceived, and most fearful oaths ever utter- 
ed from the lips of man, administered to him by the 
eldest of his triers that stood around him. He was 
then taken by the hand by the man who had sworn 
him in, and led, accompanied by the others, through 
an apparently interminable labyrinth of alleys and 
windings, until he was halted at the door of a frail 
and dilapidated old building, that seemed to have been 
built and deserted by the aboriginal inhabitants of the 
country, centeries ago. A shrill, but suppressed: 
whistle, and a peculiar cough, was answered by a 
magie opening of the door from the inside, without the 
apparent assistance of human agency. The room into 
which the door led, if such a term be applicable: te 
sueh a place, was a dreary, half-floored apartment, 
entirely unfartished—the remnant of plastering that 
once had been thrown over the walls, was hanging’ 
from above and on all sides, in ragged and crumbling 
mockery of misery, and a few cross pieces in the aper+ 
tures'in one side of the building, gave evidence that 
there onee had been an attempt at windows: “Surely,” 
thought Brown, as he related his feelings to me, “ this 
mast be a mockery thruugh which I am passing, to 
prepare me for the final.introduction into their place 
of occupation.” 

In a moment he was bade to fellow his companions, 
by dropping himself through the gaping joist of the 
floor, and trusting himself, in a darkness as of the 
deadest night, to their futare guidance. 

A trap door was. sprung, and with a cautious, yet 
unflinching step, he descended after his leader, step 
by step, until he had reached the bottom of a long 
flight of stairs. Here a light was struck, and all par- 
lies seemed to breathe as if a heavy responsibility had 
been removed, or a great accomplishment achieved. 
Brown, with the advantage of the little light that was 
now afforded, looked round him; he beheld nothing 
but the rough damp walls of the cell in which he 
stood, without a sign of the artizan, or business about it. 
He was soon, however, led through another sma'l open- 
ing in the side of the wall, which was discovered by 
removing a stone or two from one cortier, and another 
lung fligtt of steps was disclosed, which gave evidenee, 
on looking up them, of leading him again into day- 
light. ° 

Up these be followed his convoy, and finally was 
introduced into the work-shop of the master spirits of 
crime. This last place was a small and very confined 
room, with no visible entrance save the mysterious 
and complicated one through which they had just 
passed, and was most singularly lighted by means of 
ground glass sky-lights in the ceiling, neither of them 
of a diameter greater than the width of an ordinary 
shingle. 

Here sat a gray-headed veteran, with large iron 
features, and a grizzly beard, that hed not, from ap- 
pearanees, been reaped fur months—a smal! magnify- 
ing lens was fastened between the prominency of his 
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cheek bone and the projection of the forehead over 
his deep sunken eye, and in his hand was a small in- 
strament, with which he had apparently been engaged 
upon a plate of steel that lay before him. Brown 
was formerly introduced, and gruffly received by the 
old man, with a cold expression of a wish that he was 
no blow in his character. ; 

The next subject of attention was the progress and 
variety of their labors. From various chests and hid- 
ing places in the room, dies of every variety, and in 
unlimited abundance, were produced, from the vari- 
ous combinations of which, the similitude of almost 
any note in circulation could be impressed upon the 
copper-plate in little time, while the graver of the old 
man would soon supply the fac simile of the scrip in 
the body of the bill. 

From another hiding place in the little apartment, 
was produced a great variety of notes, upon almost 
every institution in the middle and eastern states, all 
most beautifully finished, and printed upon paper that 
could excite no suspicion of the character of the in- 
strument in the mind of scrutiny itself. 

Here was the work—the result of the industry of 
time, and the almost finished assurance of the harvest 
of wealth that was to repay the seclusion and com- 
bined perseverance of active spirits for years. The 
notes all wanted the signatures of the officers of the 
respective institutions, and. to accomplish this work, 
had been the object of the solicitude and liberality 
that had so long been bestowed upon Brown, by the 
confederates who had gathered around him. 

Little ceremony was used, and genuine notes of the 
various banks being procured, and a desk and every 
necessary utensil prepared, Brown was left alone to 
perpetrate this last, most delicate, and skilful accom- 
plishment of the counterfeiter. 

In a few weeks, from the large mass of various 
notes, signed with most successful accuracy of imita- 
tion, a portion were selected to test their bearing in 
the market. They went off well, and promised a rich 
repay to those engaged in the eriminal enterprise. 
Large quantities were sold at liberal discounts, and 
disseminated through the country. Such, indeed, was 
their success, that in a moment of hardiness, one of 
the principals, who had, at times, been regarded as 
dangerous, on account of his levity and occasional in- 
dulgence in drink, ventured, at the challenge of one 
of his minions, to attempt the passing of one of their 
notes at the institution it purported to have proceeded 
from," and to obtain the change for it. This rashness 
led to his arrest. He happened to stand at the coun- 
ter of the bank, by the side of a police officer, who 








recognised him, and immediately recommended a scru- 
tiny, which detected the counterfeit, and prompted the 
pursuit which overtook the felon. His arrest was 
kept profoundly secret, while the detection of the new 
emission of fraud, opened the intelligence of those in. 
terested, in some degree, to the extent of the march 
which had been stolen upon them. 

Every assiduity was used, and every promise held 
out, which could induce the prisoner to disclose his 
confederacy. At last, upon the promise of liberation 
and protection, he consented to become the evidence 
of the commonwealth, and, under the escort of the po- 
lice, to betray the locus domicilic of his associates. 

Early the next morning after the arrest, accompa- 
nied by a selected posse of officers, armed to the 
teeth, the prisoner started on the mission of surprise. 
At the time of his penetrating their mysterious and 
deep retirement, Brown was seated at his desk busily 
engaged in filling up the numerous packages of print- 
ed blanks before him, the old man was at his bench 
with his graver, industriously at work upon a new 
plate nearly finished, while the others of the gang 
were carefully classifying and apportioning the finish- 
ed notes, according to their respective names and de- 
nominations. The door was opened before a noise 
or foot-tread had awakened a suspicion of surprise. 
In an instant each man was seized and manacled. A 
careful note was taken of the occupancy of each at 
the moment—the trunks, dies, plates, tools, notes, and 
all the paraphernalia of the room were taken posses- 
sion of, and with great activity and vigilance con- 
veyed to the private office of the mayor. There was 
no escape, no palliation, no lenity for any of them. 
Day afier day disclosed new evidence of the deep- 
laid schemes and wide extent of their nefarious de- 
signs, and Brown, with his confederates, without a 
sympathy, or a kind compassion from a single eye, re- 
ceived his sentence, on the various notes he was 
identified with, to solitary confinement for nearly half 
a score of years in the Eastern Penitentiary of this 
State. 

For a long while afier the conviction, the ingeni- 
ously contrived presses, the skilfully devised dies, and 
the matchless counterfeiting of the signatures of the 
various officers of the institutions that had been the 
subjects of the fraud, remained at the office of the 
mayor, exciting the wonder of the most experienced 
mechanics, the admiration of the first of our artists, 
and the astonishment of the whole community that 
were awakened to the schemes of depredation that 
had been prepared for them. Thus succeeded the 
first great public enterprise of the CouNTERFEITER. 
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EPIGRAMS. 





SERMONS IN STONES. 


“Sue's secret as the grave, and so 
Her word you cannot doubt it.” 

“True, but some graves have stones, you know, 
That tell one all about it.” 


A WARM RECEPTION. 


Rusticus wrote a letter to his love, 
And filled it full of warm and keen desire ; 
He hoped to raise a flame, and so he did— 
The lady put his nonsense in the fire. 
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PY A METROPOLITAN. 


No. Il. 


“ Our thoughts are ours—their ends none of our own.”—Shakspeare. 





The Destruction of Cooke's Cirews at Baltimore, and Death, by Fire, of Fifty-two Horses - Burning of Cavalry Barracks in 
+ a nay 2 Seventy Horses Burnt—Circus Riding philosophically explained—The Courier of St. Petersburg—Speed of the 
Racer—Flying Childers’ Performances - English and American Horses—Eclipse and Henry Race, &e. &e. 





In the course of the last month, the extensive to a German regiment of chasseurs. This event, 


building in Front street, Baltimore, erected for thea- 
trical purposes, and used lately by Mr. Cooke and his 
well-appointed company of equestrians, was totally 
destroyed by fire, and the whole of the highly-trained 
and beautiful animals belonging to the establishment, 
miserably perished. We were present soon after the 
discovery of the fire, and heard the account of the 
ostler or groom, who slept in the stables under the 
stage, in the centre of the horses’ stalls, yet was una- 
ble to extricate any one of the animals under his care 
from the fury of the flames. He describes his first 
discovery of the fire to have occurred only when the 


which took place during the late war in Europe, oc- 
curred in one of the frontier towns in Germany ; the 
horses had been newly collected for a fresh raised 
corps, and were placed in the stables belonging to the 
barracks, awaiting the approach ef the men, who 
were daily arriving in small numbers from the va- 
rious adjacent districts. My informant was stationed 
at the barracks, but was unable to leave his room in 
consequence of a badly-healed wound having com- 
menced bleeding again, and requiring every possible 
attention and repose. In the depths of the night he 
was awakened by the cry of fire ; he hastened to the 


hot coals of the burning rafters, that supported the , windows, some three or four stories from the ground, 
stage, fell upon his bed. He got out, he could scarcely ‘and found that the whole range of stabling was in 
say how, but the roaring of the flames and the density flames. The long low roof was covered with a thatch 
of the smoke forbad the possibility of his return. He of dry straw and weeds, and the flames ran with in- 
mentions the name of one of the horses which was | conceivable rapidity along the entire line of stabling, 
standing close by the bedside with his back on fire. | which stood out endways from the main body of the 
Another had his ears actually blazing. A person who barracks. The wind carried the smoke and flames 
slept in a small room near the orchestra, averred that from the house, and as the roof burnt away, the of- 
the centre of the front of the house and the scenery ficer was able to see into the interivr of the stalls, and 
on the stage were in flames, while both the sides of to discern the agony of the burning horses. It was 
the audience part were uninjured. ‘This assertion supposed that the thatched roof caught fire from the 
favors the prevalent opinion that it was the work of : lighted end of a cigar thrown from the room imme- 
an incendiary. _diately under my informant, and just above one end 

It was a piteous sight to observe the lamentations of the stabling range. A high wind fanned the flame, 
of the various individuals connected with the esta- and the roof was almost entirely consumed before the 
blishment, when they ascertained the impossibility of alarmed ostlers and attendants were roused from their 


the animals’ rescue. 


tion at the loss, not of his property—of all that he | 
owned in the world—of the produce of a long and | 


laborious life-——but at the loss of his favorites, of the 
animals whose docility and intelligence had endear- 
ed them to his affections, and were actually a portion 
of his family. One of the horses had been nearly 
fifteen years in his possession; many of them were 
unequalled in their training, the result of a long course | 
of education and continued practice. Most of them 
had crossed the Atlantic with him and his family; and 
he had refused extravagant prices for some of his fa- 
vorites both in this country and in the old. 


I remember to have heard an officer, connected 
with one of the foreign legations, relate, in graphic 


Mr. Cooke wept tears of aflec- | 


, beds, or able to open the stable doors, and attempt the 
_ rescue of the horses. 

The falling flakes of fire from the roof soon ignited 
the straw used for littering, and the hay withjn the 
racks. Unluckily the low roof had prevented the 
formation of lofts, or the horses might have been saved. 

The officer declared that at one time he could see 
the interior of the stable for upwards of fifty feet—the 
thin and distant rafiers that supported the thatch be- 
ing half or wholly burnt, and not interfering with 
the sight below, which the remaining flames rendered 
as light as if illumined by the mid-day sun, although 
an occasional cloud of smoke from the burning straw 
for a moment dimmed the view, Some of the horses 
were standing as if paralyzed with fright, and were 
burnt to death in their halters ; others, bursting their 
fastenings, either by sundering the rope, or tearing the 





terms, the destruction, by fire, of the horses belonging 


iron ring from its hold in the manger’s side, shrieked 
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that horrid yell which horses only utter when fearfully 
alarmed—a yell, which, if the reader has not heard, he 
never can imagine; and with dreadful plunges and 
violent kicks, lamed themselves against the wall or 
posts, and died struggling to the last. Others, starting 
from their fiery bed, with blazing manes and ears, gal- 
loped madly up and down the stable’s length, telling 
the madness of their pain and fright in an occasional 
shriek that rose above the ruar of the flamesand the 
cry of men. 

There were two eld troop horses in the stables, and 
by side, from one end of the range to the other, leap- 
ing over the dead and dying bodies of their comrades, 
with the practised regularity of the battle charge. The 
various doers of the stables were at length opened: 
but the high wind drove the smoke and flames to seek 
escape at every aperture. If the gushing fire did not 
drive the assistants from the doors, the desperate rush- 
ing and kicking of the horses prevented the frightened 
ostlers from rescuing ther. from their fate, and upwards 
of seventy of the noble animals perished in the flames. 
One of the troop horses, recognising the voice of his 
groom, rushed through the stable door: his ears, tail, 
and mane, were burnt to the merest stumps: huge 
blisters were on his sides ; his buttocks were.scorch- 
ed and bloody, and his eyeballs seemed bursting 
from their sockets. He galloped madly across the 
square, dashed headlong against a wall that upposed 
the straightness of his path, and dropped dead in the 
middle of the crowd. ° 


I was very lately sitting amongst a party of ladies 
and gentlemen who were enjoying the amusements 
of the circus, when one of the company propounded 
this simple question—“ Why do the horses and their 
riders lean toa certain degree with their sides towards 
the centre of the ring?” 1 regret to say that it re- 
mained unexplained to our satisfaction, althongh the 
facts are simple and almost self-evident. 1 have be- 
fore me a philosophical explanation of the cause of 
this peculiarity, and offer no apology for its insertion 
here. 

The horse is going at the rate of seven or eight 
miles an hour, and he is leaning to a certain degree 
with his side towards the centre of the ring. ‘Phe 
quicker the speed, the greater is the degree of leaning 
inwards of the horse. The rider, also, is similarly 
affected. He, too, leans inwards as much as the ani- 
mal on which he is standing. If you were to draw 
a straight line from the top of his head, it would go 
obliquely down to the outer feet of the horse, so much 
do both seem to present the same angle of inclination. 
Why is this leaning inwards? The immediate reason 
for this remarkable phenomenon is a natural or in- 
stinctive feeling of the horse and his rider. Both feel, 
that, if they did not lean inwards, they would be 
dashed over in an outward direction. In truth, they 
cannot help themselves from leaning. It would be 
out of their power to move rapidly round the ring in 
an upright posture. A consideration of the cause of 
this, leads us to a first principle in the laws of motion. 


The principle is—and it was Sir Isaac Newton who 
discovered it—that “every body must persevere in its 
state of uniform motion in a straight line, unless it 
be compelled to change that direction by some new 
force impressed upon it.” That is to say, if you once 
put a body in motion, it will goon moving for ever, in 
a straight line, never stoppingand never turning, until 
‘some different kind of force or an obstacle alter its 
tendency. 

The only reason why we do not see this exempli- 
fied in ordinary moving bodies, is, that they are all 
turmed aside and drawn to the earth hy altraction. 
They are constantly impeded by a counteracting ‘force. 
A similar principle exists in reference to the heavenly 
bodies. The planets, it is conceived, have been hurl- 
ed into space, from their common centre, the sun, and 
they would have proceeded onwards in a straight path 
for ever, had they not been restrained by a counter- 
acting attraction in the body of the sun; and by a 
fine balance of the two tendencies or forces—the on- 
ward tendency and the attractive tendency—the pla- 
nets have been obliged to pursue lines of direction 
round and round the sun, and which will last as long 
as time endures. But what has all this to do with 
horsemanship? Here is the connection of the two 
things. The constant tendency to go straight onward 
of any moving body, whether a planet or a trifling 
object, is only restrained, kept within bounds, by the 
counteracting force of attraction; it is by no means 
extinguished. ‘Therefore, in going round in a circle, 
there is a perpetual tendency to fly off in a straight 
line ; and the greater the velocity in going round, s0 
just the more powerful is the tendency. This inces- 
sant desire in a circular moving body to fly off, is sci- 
entifically called centrifugal, that is, cenére-fleeing force. 
We see it exemplified in a thousand ways in the case 
of whirling bodies. In turning a circular grinding-stone 
rapidly with water in contact with it, we pereeive a rim 
of water first rising on the stone, and next flying off ; 
and the more rapidly we turn the stone, so does the 
water fly off with the greater force. The particles of 
water so projected always fly off in a straight line, 
which they preserve for an instant or two, till pulled 
to the earth by attraction, which causes them to fall 
in a bending direction. The earth is bulged out to a 
thickness of twenty-six miles greater at the equator 
than at the poles, merely in consequence of this dis- 
position of the whirling matter to fly off, like the wa- 
ter from the gtinding-stone. If the earth whirled 
much faster than it does, the sea wouid' be thrown off 
and the world would go to wreck. The reason for 
the horse leaning inwards is now pretty apparent. 
He feels an unconquerable tendency to fly off in a 
straight line, and this obliges him to lean inwards to 
counteract such a dangerous impulse. He is only do- 
ing all he can to overcome his centrifugal force. A 
horse quickly turning a corner feels the same neces- 
sity for leaning inwards to save himself. Wheat is 
most worthy of remark, in all these cases, is, that cen- 
trifugal force gets the better of attraction of gravita- 
tion to a certain extent. For instance, neither a man 
por a horse can stand still, and at the same time lean 





over to an angle of say forty or fifly degrees, without 
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falling-omhisside. The thing is impossible. If he 
attempt it, he will certainly fall, that is, be pulled to 
the ground by-attraction of gravitation. But let cen- 
trifugal furee be put into active operation, and see 
how opposite is the result. This new force overcomes 
attraction toa certain degree. ‘The force impelling 
ouwvards balances the force impelling inwards, and 
‘betwixt the two the animal is kept suspended in the 
air. How beautiful an example of this is seen in the 
case of an accomplished skater on ice! You see 
him moving in all kinds of cirealar or enrvilinear 
paths on the smooth surface of the frezen liquid. 
You see him leaning over, poised on the side-edge of 
a single. skate, an edge as sharp as a knife,and deseri- 
bing with his person an angle of sixty degrees to the 
horizon, and yet he dees not fall. Perhaps he does 
not know himself what it is that is supporting him. 
Moving gracefully and safely in the circular path 
which his chengeful fancy directs, he constitutes, like 
the equestrian, a complete practical example of the 
operation of one of nature's great primary lawe. 
There is a sort of drama acted in the ring at the 
circus, called The Courier of St. Petersburg. A cou- 
rier is supposed to be despatched from St. Petersburg 
witha letter in his.charge, which he is ordered to 
carry with the utmost diligence he can use. There 
is no speaking ; but the dumb show, the letter to be 
carried, the courier and his horses all tell the story of 
the piece. In order to travel with the utmost possible 
speed, the courier chooses to ride on six horse’ at 
once. This is, of course, nonsense ; but the spectator 
is so occupied by the spectacle, that he does not stop 
to inquire why a man can ride quicker by going on 
six horses, than on one afler another, stage by stage. 
You see the courier set the six horses off at a gallop 
round the ring. Sometimes there are two abreast, 
sometimes three, and at other times the whole six. 
The thing you have to admire is the wonderful ease 
with which the rider steps from the back of one horse 
to another. He is not disturbed by the velocity of 
the animals. Sometimes he feigns to fall asleep lying 
across their backs. Awakening with a start, he is, 
seemingly about to fall, and you wonder he is not 
dashed to the ground. But in all these performances 
he is quite at his ease, because he is in the same con- 
dition of motion as.the;horses. In.stepping from one 
horse to another he does not change his condition. If, 


however, he were to try to step from the back of one | 


of the moving animals to a fixed object, he would as- 
suredly receive a ‘fall. The phenomenon of an ab- 
sence of jarring in the changing of places of bodies 
possessing a metien in common, is thus exemplified in 
the most perfeet manner imaginable. There are, in- 
deed, no experiments illustrative of the principles 
whieh guide the motion of bodies, so well worth see- 
ing and studying, as those which may be witnessed in 
feats of horsemanship. 

The utmost speed of a circus horse when galloping 
round the ring, is not beyond ten miles in the hour; 
the smallness of the eircle, and the contiguity of the 
horse, serve to make ihe pace appear more rapid 
than it is. There-have been some contradictory opi- 





hions given.lately reepecting the speed of the horse ; 


a plain statement of a few facts may place the thing 
in its proper bearing. A correspondent in the New 
York “Spirit of the Times,” the best paper in the 
Union for a lover of the sports of the turf, quotes an, 
extract from the Annual Register for 1763, purporting 
to be a Review ef Monsieur Cendamine’s “Tour in 
Italy.” In this extract, the velocity of the race horse. is 
philosophically considered, but the monsieur, like all 
travellers in foreign lands, obtained merely hearsay in- 
formation, and reasons upon several incorrect prediea- 
tions. ‘He states that the four mile course at ‘New- 
market, England, has been frequently run ever in six 
minates, six seconds. ‘This is decidedly wrong ; Fly- 
ing Childers’ greatest performance was over this course, 
in six minotes, forty seconds, and that was done but 
once. He mentions, also, a famous horse called Star- 
ling, who sometimes performed the first mile ina mi- 
aute, but there is nothing of the sort on record. ft has 
been said that Flying Childers went a mile in a minute, 
but there is no certainty of fact in the saying ; he once 
ran one-third of a mile in twenty seconds, but he was 
some twelve seconds over the minute when the mile 
was completed. Firetail, a famous racer, is said tohave 
gone a mile in one minute and four seconds, yet the 
recorded time of his race with Pampkin gives the 
first mile in one minute and thirty-six seconds. These 
instances are sufficient to contradict the monsieur’s 
unsupported assertion that Starling sometimes went 
his first mile in a minute. 

At the end of Cendamine’s remarks are some eluci- 
dations by Dr. Maty, Librarian to the British Museum. 
They are short, and we will copy them for the sake 
of making an emendatory statement. 

There are (says Dr. Maty) two courses at Newmar- 
ket—the long and the round. The first is exactly 
four miles and three hundred and eighty yards; the 
second is four miles, less four hundred yards. Chil- 
ders, the swiftest horse ever remembered, has run the 
first course in seven minutes and thirty seconds, and 
the second ia six minutes and forty seconds, which 
amounts to forty-six feet nine inches French, in the se- 
cond. Whereas, all other horses except the foregoing, 
take at least seven minutes and fifty seconds in com- 
pleting the first and longest course, and seven minutes 
only in the shortest—which is forty-four feet five or 
six incles the second. ‘These are facts (adds Dr. 
Maty) which I believe to be true. I must also add, 
that it is commonly supposed these coursers cover, at 
every bound, a space of ground twenty-four English 
feet in length. 

The doctor is not eergect in his. statements, or per- 
haps the courses have been altered since their origi- 
nal formation. The long couse, as Dr. Maty calls it, 
is now termed the Beacon Course, and is just four 
miles and three hundred and fifty-eight yards, by the 
Jockey Club standard admeasurement. The Round 
Course is not four hundred yards less than four miles, 
but two hundred and forty-seven, or one-hundred and 
fifty-three yards longer than Dr. Maty’s account. Chil- 
ders’ performance over the Round Course in six mi- 
nutes and forty seconds gives him seven sinutes and 
one second for the four miles, and the time over the 
Beacon Course is something lenger still, when reduced 
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to the exactitude of an American four-mile track. But 

Childers in 1721, did run the distance of four miles 

in six minutes and forty-eight seconds, carrying one 

_ hundred and twenty-eight pounds. He covered 
twenty-five feet at every stroke when racing, and he 
‘was once known to leap thirty feet upon level 
ground. 

Bay Malton, an English race horse, with a cross of 
vulgar blood in his pedigree, ran four measured miles, 
over York Course, in seven minutes, forty-three se- 
conds and a half. Eclipse ran the same distance in 
eight minutes, without any inducement to speed, and 
carrying the enormous burden (fur a racer) of twelve 
stone, or one hundred and sixty-eight pounds. This, 
when it is considered that every seven pounds is cal- 
culated to make a difference of two hundred and forty 
yards in every four mile heat, speaks volumes for the 
power of Eclipse. 

Excepting the instance of the Flying Phenomenon, 
Childers, the American Eclipse and Henry race dis- 
plays better speed in a four mile heat than any of the 
above cited cases. Indeed, king’s plates, originally 
given to encourage the breed of hoses in England, 
are now considered nuisances on race grounds, because 
of the necessary four mile heats to which they are 
appended. Some heavy old-breed racer generally walks 
over the course for the cup; the modern breeders re- 
fusing to peril the chance of a twelve mile run. It is 
universally allowed, that the present system of bring- 
ing the English racer into competition before he has 
completed his second year, is sure to end in the dete- 
rioration of the breed. Bottom and soundness are sa- 
crificed to speed over the one-mile course, and the 

_ frequent failure of the racer’s legs before they come 
to their full power, proves the iniquity of the custom. 
Childers and Eclipse did not appear until they were 
five years old, but now the best horses of the day are 
frequently foundered and destroyed before they have 
attained that age. 


PENSEZ AMOI, 


TINK OF ME, when morning flashes 
Up the rosy eastern skies, 

Parting first the silken lashes 
From those glorious azure eyes. 


Think of me, when Sol’s bright rays 
Fast exhale the morning dew, 
And the sultry neontide blaze 
Wilts the drooping flowret too. 


Think of me, when day-light lingers 
Round thy lattic’d bower at even, 

And the night, with stealthy fingers, 
Gems the glittering vault of heaven. 








The great race between Eclipse and Henry, on the 
18th of May, 1823, stands first in American annals 
of racing. The time of one of the heats has ne. 
ver been beaten, but the race on Union Course, at 
New York, November 3d, 1837, between Mingo, 
Lady Cliffden, Fanny Wyatt, and Picton, must, consi. 
dered as a whole, be pronounced to be the fastest 
four-mile day that ever occurred upon any race-course 
in the world. 


The first heat, between nae and 
Henry, was run in ; 
Henry winning the heat. 

The second heat, won by Eclipse,in 7 “ 

The third heat, won by Eelipse,in . 8 “ 


23 « 


7 min. 37 sec. 


49 « 
94 “ 


Making for the twelve miles, 50 « 


The first heat between Mingo, Lady 
Cliffden, Fanny Wyatt, and Picton, 
was won by Picton, in ride 

The second ea won by Lady Cliff 


7 min. 44 sec. 


den, in. . 
The third heat, won a by Lady ¢ Cliff. 
den,in . . 


Making, for the twelve miles, 23 


Fanny Wyatt came in second in each of the last 
two heats; Mingo was pulled yp dead lame. This 
last horse has been victorious in several of the severest 
trials of speed and bottom. 

The English racing calendars have nothing that 
can beat the above displays. The most extraordinary 
instance on record of the stoutnesss and speed of the 
English racer, is the performance of a horse named 
Quibbler, belonging to a Mr. Hull; this fine animal 
once ran twenty-three miles round the flat at New- 
market, in fifty-seven minutes and ten seconds. 

~£X% 


PAULINE. 


Think of me, at night’s lone noon, 
Dreaming in thy peaceful sleep, 

Like the placid summer moon 
Smiling o’er the tranquil deep. 


Wher the bloom of sweet spring-time 
Clads with flowers the hawthorn tree, 

And the heart beats quicker time— 
Then, dear maiden, think of me! 


Firmly sure, at each sweet hour, 
When thy thoughts do hither stray, 
Watching, I will bless the power 
Binds us heart to heart for aye. 
A. McM. 
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THE SORROW. 





FIRST 












Tue still and sable night! The sweet babe slumb’ring here! How bright 
And a young mother, lone and silently Those stars blaze thro’ the ebon night, 
Beside the sad and solemn bed of death In pride and glory there! 
Kneels watching. Tears, big, heavy tears, apace, The host above—the cold babe here, 
Roll down the pale and sunken cheek, whence grief That host so bright—this form so dear, 
Awhile has lur’d the rose-bud tints of beauty ; But mock my heart to prayer ! 
And the eyelid rais’d, full fring’d and silken, Soent clamsheser in death }—no more 
And the deep blue eye, pure, and upturn’d to Heaven Shall that pure smile its influence pour, 
Beseechingly. Her brow is clear and broad, No more that voice be heard ; 
And not a line has care or sorrow mark’d And the bright glance I loved so well, 
To tell that they were there. Jt is her first grief ; That spoke with more than magic spell, 
And the blow has well nigh stricken at once And the full bosom stirred. 





That tender chord within the human heart, 
Whose sharp and quick vibrations drive the mind 
To phrenzy and despair. But yet her heart 

Has a strong hold upon the hope that lives 

In that bright world above us, and in Him 

Who sitteth on the throne of the high Heavens, 
Whose promises are holy ; and to Him 





That glance shall speak no more!—Oh, God 
My thoughts, my soul, are all abroad 
With this sweet child of earth ; 
But, oh, ’tis no unholy spell 
That makes this stricken bosom swell, 
And gives these visions birth. 





























Thus, in the hour of grief and lamentation, I strive to render all to Thee— 
She lifts her faltering voice in quiet prayer, My child, my heart’s best jewel’ry, 
And pours her full heart’s bitterness: But earth will entrance win; 
And thought will wander back awhile, 
Father! supreme and holy God ! To kiss her lip—to catch her smile— 
I bow beneath thy chastening rod, Oh, God, can this be sin! 
And bend the suppliant knee ; The sorrowing mother ceased. In gentle tones 
Fond visions o'er my fancy start; Her humble plaint was pour’d, and her full heart 
Oh, teach my weak and erring heart Was for a while unburthened. But her eye 
To look on high to Thee ! Would ever seek the soft and lonely couch 
Whereon the first-born pledge of youthful love 
She was my first !—my heart does still Lay pillowed. And her sinking heart at times 
With fond and feverish pulses thrill Would quake with quick and violent emotions, 
As thought will centre there ; As she would lift the cold and clammy corse 
I would, but cannot burst the chain— And clasp it to her bosom. And, anon, 
I know all earthly things are vain— When the sweet star-light crept with beauteous ray 
Oh, fill my heart with prayer! Within her chamber, she would stretch her arm 
And touch with gentle finger the pale cheek, 
Prayer, to the high, th’ Eternal One, To know if it were cold! And her sick heart, 
Whose brightest smiles so oft have shone, Strack with the consciousness that Death was there, 
Whose love is ever near— Would turn and hold sweet converse with its Maker— 
Prayer, that His outstretch’d arms may bear Wild and convulsive—dreamy, but sincere ; 
Beyond the reach of time or care As if her soul would rise and say, “I would, 
The sweet bebe slumb’ring here ! Oh, God, I would, but must I give thee au?” 
Columbia, Pa. Aur. 
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‘Tis written in heav’n—to his doom must he go; | For the rays of his fame in the strength of his pow’r, 
















His prison God rais’d in the sea long ago, Are radiantly closing round Waterloo’s hour. 

And death has a sure archer waiting him there— And the muse as she now in a fond moment turns 
Tis madden’d ambition with dart of despair. Her vision, where o’er him this sunset glow burns, 
The thousands that round him obediently stand, Can almost imagine that hope’s iris-wings 

Are bound like himself to the soul’s distant land, Are fluttering there ’mongst those glorious things. 
And sparkling in splendor, will march in war’s glee | In tempest and whirlwind his being has sped— 
To eternity’s kingdom his heralds to be. His hours of existence like dark mists have fled, 
But now that his day into darkness is hasting, But his history's clouds to the muse appear mild, 
Its light is in golden magnificence wasting, Even beautiful now, o’er his fame’s evening piled. 
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THE ANNIVERSARY REGISTER: 


oR, 
MONTHLY CALENDAR OF AMERICAN CHRONOLOGY 


EXHIBITING 
CORRECT DATES 
oF 


THE BIRTHS AND DEATHS OF EMINENT MEN, 


LAND AND SEA FIGHTS, TREATIES, EXTRAORDINARY AND MEMORABLE EVENTS, AND 
OTHER MATTERS, CONNECTED WITH THE 


HISTORY OF AMERICA. 


The following Calendar has been compiled at a great expense of time and labor ; and will be continued 
every month till the year is completed. We trust that this perfectly novel arrangement will be acceptable 
to our subseribers, not only from the fullness and accuracy of the Chronology, but from the consideration that 
there is nothing of the same description in existence. It is assumed that no person will be guilty of the 
impropriety of copying this Calendar, which is private property, and has been duly entered as copyright, ac. 
cording to the provisions of the Act of Congress. 





MARCH. 





The Federal Constitution adopted by Maryland. 

Died, aged 69, Christopher Gore, Governor and First U. 8. Attorney-General of Massachusetts. 

The New Tariff Bill, (Mr. Clay’s,) passed the Senate of the U. 8. and signed by the President. 

54% of the Independence of Texas passed the Senate of United States by Vote 
0 to 19. 

Born, in Orange County, N.Y. De Witt Clinton, many years Governor of New York, and 
prime mover of the Erie Canal scheme. 

Boston cannonaded by Americans, from Lamb's Dam, Cobble Hill, and Lechmere’s Point. 

Wreck of Ship Frances, of New York, on Arklow Bank. Crew saved. 

Died, in Bath Couaty, Va. aged 77, General Samuel Blackburn, a Soldier of the Revolution, 
a distinguished Lawyer, and member of the Virginia Legislature. At his death he li- 

befated his slaves, 46 in number, and paid their expenses to Liberia. 

The Fort at Ninety Six, S. C. unsaceessfully attacked by 200 Cherokee Indians. 

The Ship Inverness, and six other Vessels, freighted for England, burnt by Americans, near 
Savannah, Georgia. 

The British, under Colonel Provost, defeated the Americans at Briar Creek, Georgia. 150 
killed, 162 prisoners. 

The first fire in Philadelphia (Whalebone Alley) after the establishment of Hose Companies 

The Federal Constitution adopted by Louisiana. 

The Great Elm, at Kensington, near Philadelphia, blewn down. Under this Tree, William 
Penn held his first Treaty with the Indians, in 1682. 

War declared against Algiers by the United States. 

The second Session of the twenty-third Congress of the United States terminated, leaving al- 
most all the important measures which had been discussed and partially acted upon, 
unfinished. 

Died, at Rockville, Maryland, aged 86, General John Smith, formerly member of Congress. 

Royal Charter granied by Charles the First for the Government of Massachusetts. 

William Penn, by Charter from Charles the Second, constituted Proprietor of Pennsylvania. 

Americans established themselves on Dorchester Heights, near Boston. 

Commodore Hopkins took New Providence, and captured the Governor and Lieutenant Go- 
vernor, with all the artillery, stores, d&c. 

American Frigate, Alfred, captured by British Ships Ariadne and Ceres. : 

The House of Commons resolved that whoever should advise His Majesty to prosecute an ol- 
fensive War in America, should be deemed a public enemy. 

Official Returns in British Parliament stated that 43,633 men, exclusive of Officers, had been 
‘killed, or died in the American War, and that the Expenses of said War to the English 
Nation amounted to 645,615,455 dollars. ‘The expenses of the war to the United States 
amounted to 135,193,700 dollars. 

First Meeting of Federal Congress at New York, John Adams acting as Vice President ; Ge- 
neral Washington elected President. His Inauguration took place April 30. 
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General Washington inaugurated President of the U.S. fora second Term. John Adams 
Vice President. 

John Adams inaugurated President of the U.S. Thomas Jefferson, Vice President. 

Thomas Jefferson inaugurated President of the U.S. Aaron Burr, Vice President. 

Thomas Jefferson inaugurated President of the U.S. for a second Term. George ‘Clinton, 
Vice President. 

James Madison inaugurated President of the U S. George Clinton, Vice President. 

— sm inaugurated President of the U.S. for asecond Term. Elbridge Gerry, Vice 

resident. 

The British defeated by the Americans at Longwood, about one hundred miles from Detroit. 

James Monroe inaugurated President of the U.S. Daniel D. Tompkins, Vice President. 

James Monroe inaugurated President of the U.S. for a second Term. Daniel D. Tomp- . 
kins, Vice President. 

John Quincy Adams inaugurated President of the U.S. John C. Calhoun, Vice President. 

General Andrew Jackson inaugurated President of the U.S. John C. Calhoun, Viee President. 

The Tariff Act put into operation. 

General Andrew Jackson inaugurated President of the U.S. fora second Term. Martin 
Van Buren, Vice President. 

Died, at Bombay, aged 37, John Lowell, Jr. of Boston, a celebrated traveller. 

Martin Van Buren inaugurated President of the U.S. Richard M. Johnson, Vice President. 

Henry VII., granted a Patent to John Cabot and his three Sons, Lewis, Sebastian, and San- 
chius, for their discoveries on the American Continent. o 

Boston Massacre. The British Guard having been attacked by the Bostonians, fired upon 
the Mob, and wounded several, whereof five died. ‘This was the second blood shed in 
defence of American Liberty. 

The Bill imposing Taxes upon glass, paper, pasteboard, white and red lead, painters’ colors, 
and tea, repealed by the British Government, excepting the tax on tea. 

Died, aged 44, Joseph Reed, Adjutant General in U. 8. Army, Aid to Washingion, and Pre- 
sident of Pennsylvania. Born in New Jersey. 

Died, at Raleigh, N.C. aged 58, John S. Ravenscroft, Bishop of North Carolina. 

Skirmish at the Pass of Whitseli’s Mill, on Reedy River, S.C., between the Light Brigade 
of American Army and the Van of the British, led by Lieutenant Colonel Webster, who 
crossed the stream uninjured, amidst a shower of bullets from a corps of twenty-five 
riflemen, chosen as skilful shots, many of whom fired two, and even three times. 

Died, aged 63, James Madison, Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Virginia. 

Died, at Lichfield, Conn. aged 81, Col. Benj. Tallmadge, a distinguished Revolutionary Officer. 

Bexar, in Texas, after standing repeated attacks for two weeks, taken by the Mexicans, under 
Santa Anna. The garrison, 187 men, including the Commander, Col. W. B. Travis, 
Col. David Crockett, and Col. James Bowie, were all slain, except the sick, and seven 
men who asked for quarter. 

Treaty with Florida Indians concluded by General Jessup. 

Born, at Providence, Rhode Island, Stephen Hopkins, one of the Signers of the Declaration of 
Independence. 

U. S. Frigate, Randolph, of 36 guns and 305 men, commanded by Captain Nicholas Biddle, 
blown up in action with British Ship, Yarmouth. Four men only saved. Captain Bid- 
dle was born in Philadelphia, in the year 1751. 

Died, at New Haven. Conn. aged 57, William Bristol, Judge of U.S. Court, for the District 
of Connecticut. 

Died, near Woodville, Mississippi, aged 40, William Haile, formerly member of Congress 
from Mississippi. 

Died, at Germantown, Robert Hare, formerly Speaker of the Senate of Pennsylvania. 

Shock of Earthquake sensibly felt in the Middle States of America. 

The Bill for the relief of the Sufferers by the great Fire at New York, passed the House of 
Representatives in Congress, by a Vote of 114 to 94. 

Columbus sailed from Cadiz on his iast Voyage of Discovery. 

John Henry's Plot for the Dissolving of the Federation, disclosed to Congress. He received 
50,000 dollars of the public money for the disclosure, and sailed to France. 

Died, at Philadelphia, aged 48, Gilbert R. Livingston, D. D. 

Sir Ferdinando Gorges obtained a Charter for the Government of the Province of Maine. In 
1676, Massachusetts purchased the rights of Gorges’ heirs for twelve hundred pounds 
sterling. 

The First Council aud Assembly of Penasylvania met at Chester. William Penn presided, 
and divided the Province into Counties, appointing Sheriffs, &c. 

The British Soldiery, contrary to orders, commenced plundering Boston. 

Died, aged 64, Joseph Hawley, a distinguished American Patriot. Born at Northampton, 
Massachusetts. 

U. S. Schooner, Adeline, encountered the British Schooner, Lottery, in the Night, in Chesa- 
peake Bay. ‘The latter supposed to be sunk. 

General Andrew Jackson appointed the first American Governor of Florida Territory. 

Died, at Bremen, Maine, aged 86, Com. Samuel Tucker, a distinguished Revolutionary Officer. 

The Incorporation of Philade}phia settled by Law. j 

An American Privateer, of 18 guns, called the General Armstrong, encountered the | Fire of 
an English Frigate, of 24 guns, for three-quarters of an hour, within pistol shot, and 

succeeded in escaping with only 6 men killed and 16 wounded. 
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Destructive Fire at Nashville, Tennessee. 

Died, aged 82, Benjamin West, the celebrated Painter. 

Died, at Grove, Alleghany County, Md., aged 102, Captain Charles Miel, a Revolutionary 
Officer. He was a native of England, served under Wolfe at Quebec—entered the Re. 
volutionary Service—was at the Battle of Bunker Hill, and served to the end of the War 

Charles II. granted his Brother, the Duke of York, a Patent for the Lands between St. Croix 
and Pemequid, (Bristol,) New England. 

Groton, New England, burnt by the Indians, under King Philip. 

Shock of an Earthquake felt in Massachusetts and the adjoining States. 

The Earl of Effingham, an English Nobleman, resigned his Command when his Regiment 
was ordered to America, refusing to fight against his countrymen. 

The British Garrison at Mobile surrendered to the Spaniards. 

General Lincoln surrendered Charleston, S. C. to the British troops. 

The English Brig, Nancy, wrecked while entering Georgetown, 8. C. 

George III. confirmed the Act to restrain the Commerce of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Mary- 
land, Virginia, and South Carolina. 

General Jackson received the Ratification of the Treaty of Peace with England, and revoked 
his order of Martial Law. 

Great Flood on the Hudson River, and much damage done. 

Steamboat Benjamin Franklin exploded near Montgomery, Alabama; nearly 30 persons 
killed and wounded. 

William Ledra hanged in Massachusetts, for returning from Transportation, to which he had 
been sentenced for being a Quaker. Several persons were also publicly whipped, for 
being Quakers. 

The Duke of York confirmed his grant of East Jersey to twelve proprietors, who had pur- 
chased Sir George Carteret’s right. 

The British Ship, Poictiers, 74, and the Belvidera Frigate, blockaded the Delaware River. 

Died, at Lancaster, Pa. Jasper Ya‘es, Judge of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 

Treaty concluded between the Cherokee Indians and the United States, wherein the Indians 
agreed to cede their Lands east of the Mississippi, and retire to a Territory guaranteed to 
them in Arkansas. 

Columbus arrived at Spain afier his first Voyage of Discovery. 

Born, near Camden, Sou'h Carolina, Andrew Jackson, the seventh President of the United 
States. $ 

The British under Lord Cornwallis, defeated the Americans under Generel Greene, at Guild- 
ford Court House, North Carolina. 

Died, at Keene, N. H., aged 69, Samuel Dinsmoor, late Governor of New Hampshire. ~ 

Died, John Leverett, Gov ernor of Massachusetts. 

Born, in Virginia, James Madison, the fourth President of the United States. 

Battle between the French and English Fleets off Cape Henry. 

Act of Congress passed to establish a Military Academy at West Point, N. Y. 

Died at West Farms, Westchester County, N. Y. aged 52, William Hoffman, M. D. 

Died, at Princeton, N. J. aged 80, Josiah Ferguson, a Revolutionary Officer. 

The Town of Warwick, New England, destroyed by the Indians, under King Philip. 

Commodore Hopkins evacuated New Providence. 

The British forces evacuated Boston, leaving behind them 250 cannon, 25,000 bushels of 
Wheat, &e. 

Died, at New York, aged 52, Edward Miller, M. D. an eminent physician and littérateur. 

Died, at Philadelphia, James Montgomery, D. D. 

Died, at New York, aged 67, John Lang, senior Editor of N. Y. Gazette. He had been con- 
nected with the same paper fur nearly 40 years. 

The American Stamp Act repealed by the English Government. 

Died, at Albemarle County, Virginia, Hugh Nelson, a celebrated Judge, member of Congress, 
and U. S. Minister to Spain. 
Died, at Philadelphia, at an advanced age, Charles Smith, L.L.D. He was an eminent 

Judge of Common Pleas, and the arranger of the Laws of Pennsylvania for publication. 

Died, at Frankford, Pa. aged 38, Francis J. Harper, member of Congress elect from Penna. 

Born, at Chester County, Pa. ‘Thomas M‘Kean, one of the Signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence ; Chief Justice, and Governor of Pennsylvania. 

Great Fire in Boston, Massachusetts. 

The Independence of Colombia, Mexico, and Peru, recognised by the United States. 

Died, at Washington City, aged 70, Jeremiah M‘Lane, of Columbus, Ohio; member of Con- 
gress, and Secretary of State. 

Died, at Schenectady, N. Y. Joseph C. Yates, Governor of New York, and Judge of the Su- 
preme Court of that State. 5 

The “ One-hundred Dollar Act” became Law in Pennsylvania, giving power to Magistrates 
to determine suits to that amount. 

The City Bank of New York robbed of 220,000 dollars, of which 170,000 thousand were 
subsequently recovered. 

The original Wooden Casile at Boston Harbor destroyed by Fire. 

Dreadful Fire at New Orleans, which consumed the greatest part of the City. 

Three Hundred and Forty-seven of the Colonists in Virginia massacred hy the Indians. 

Died, of Small-pox, aged 55, Jonathan Edwards, a most celebrated American MetaphysiciaD 
and Theologian. 
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The American Stamp Act passed by the British Government. 

Letters of Marque and Reprisal issued by America against Great Britain. 

A Treaty concluded between the Cherokee Indians and the United States. 

Commodore Decatur killed by Commedore Barron in an affair of honor. 

Violent Hurricane in Washington County, Ohio. 

Died, at Washington City, aged 82, General Mountjoy Bailey, a Revolutionary Officer. 

Died, at Chester, N. H. John Bell, formerly Governor of New Hampshire. 

Died, at Knox County, Indiana, aged 90, Col. Francis Vigo, an emigrant from Sardinia, who 
amassed a princely fortune in America, and devoted every farthing to the support of the 
starving army of George Rogers Clark, engaged in the conquest of the soil from the In- 
dians. He lived many years in indigence, ashamed to urge his claims, till, jast before 
his death, a few friends advocated his cause, and obtained from Government an allow- 
ance of his claims, to the amount of 30,000 dollars. 

Died, suddenly, John Carver, one of the Pilgrims, and the first Governor of the Colony at 
Plymouth. 

Robert Kidd executed for Piracy, at Execution Dock, on the banks of the Thames, England. 

Peekskill attacked by the English, under Colonel Bird. General M‘Dougall retired, after 
setting fire to the Stores. 

Died, in Philadelphia, Robert Hare, formerly Speaker of the Assembly of Pennsylvania. 

British Brig of War Penguin, 18 gans, captured by U.S. brig Hornet, 16 guns, Captain James 
Biddle; the Penguin was so much injured that she sunk. 

Wreck of the Ship Natchez Belle on Abacco Reef; Crew all saved. 

Lotteries rendered illegal in Massachusetts. 

The Independence of the United States of America acknowledged by Spain. 

Benjamin West, the American Painter, elected President of the Roya] Academy at London. 

Died, at New York, aged 56, George Frederick Cooke, the celebrated Actor. 

Died, at Camberland Island, near St. Mary's, Georgia, aged 62, General Henry Lee, a cele- 


brated Revolutionary Officer. 
Died, near Montgomery, Alabama, aged 67, Bolling Hall, formerly member of Congress for 
Georgia. 


Commencement of the /rabargo for 30 days; afterwards increased to 60. 

Two elegant Swords, voted by Pennsylvania, were presented to Commodore Decatur and 
Lieutenant James Biddle, for their gallantry in destroying the U. S. Frigate Philadel- 
phia, which had fallen into the hands ef the Tripolitans. 

Extraordinary High Tide on the Coast of New England. At Boston the water rose upwards 
of 16 feet, and caused much damage. 

Died, at Washington City, aged 38, Charles Pinkney, junior Editor of the Sun. 

General Jackson atticked the Creek Indians at the Horse Shoe Bend, upon the Tallapoosa, 
and killed 600 Warriors. This action finished the Creek War. 

Died, at Bedford County, Pa. aged 51, John Tod, Judge of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 

Died, by his own hand, at Washington City, General James Blair, member of Congress for 
South Carolina. 

Forty Houses and several Burns burnt by the Indians at Rehoboth, Mass. 

Awlul Tornado affected Georgia, The storm ravaged a district upwards of six miles in 
width. 

General William Hull. found guilty of Treason by a Court Martial, for surrendering Detroit 
to the enemy, aod sentenced to be Shot. Sentence remitted by the Executive. 

U. S. Frigate Essex, attacked by British Frigate Phoebe, and Sloop of War Cherub, and cap- 
tured, after a desperate resistance of two hours and a half. 

Treaty signed between the United States of America and the King of Denmark. 

The Senate of the United States passed Resolutions against the exercise of the powers of the 
Executive, in the Removal of the Deposites, and charging the President with assuming 
power and authority not conferred by the Constitution and Laws, but in derogation of both. 

Commencement of the Siege of Charleston by the English forces, under Sir Henry Clinton. 

Died, of Cholera, at Havanna, William Shaler, American Consul. He was the Author of 
“ Sketches of Algiers,” written while filling the Consulate there. 

Died, at Elizabethtown, New Jersey, aged 84, Matthew Williamson, a Revolutionary Officer 
in the Commissariat Department. 

Colonel Fanning and five hundred and fourteen men massacred by the Mexicans. 

U. 8S. Forces, under General Wilkinson attacked La Cole Mills, Canada, but eompelled to retire. 

Died, at Salem, N. J. aged 100, Edward Augustus Holyoke, a celebrated Physician, in prac- 
tice upwards of 79 years. 

Violent Hurricane in Muncy County, Virginia. 

The Boston Port Bill, interdicting all Commercial intercourse with the Port of Boston, in the 
Colony of Massachusetts, received the assent of the King of England. 

Died, at Elizabethtown, N. J. General Matthias Ogden, a brave Revolutionary Officer. He 
was one of the first Volunteers who joined Washington; he toiled with Arnold through 
the Wilderness to Quebec, and was wounded in the Attack upon that City. 

Died, at Fredericksburg, Va. aged 73, Francis Asbury, Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. He had labored as an itinerant Minister for upwards of 50 years. 

The Buildings connected with the Treasury Department at Washington City, burnt. 

Great Fire at Utica, N. Y. Damage, 100,000 dollars. 

The Navigation of the Hudson opened from New York to Albany, after having been closed 


for 115 days. ‘ 









JSODBLN. 


[The great popularity of the Swiss and ‘Tyrolese Airs has induced us to give the following exemplificatio, 
the Mountaineer’s method of singing called Jodeln. It is a curious and perfect specimen, constituting the 

entire range of this beautiful peculiarity of intonation. Passages of this kind are frequently sung by & single 
voice, and are introduced in the Glees of the Peasantry, as a substitute for an instrumental accompaniment.) 
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VLE MEET THEE AT THE FESTIVAL. 





BY MISS C. H- WATERMAN. 








I'L meet thee at the festival, I'll be amid the train, | Mine eyes shall never, never droop, with grief before 
Where mirth and laughter joyously pursue their merry thine own, 
reign ; And I will teach my lips to speak in naught but 
I'll meet thee in the lighted halls, and with the pleasure’s tone ; 
masquer’s art, Unask’d, U’ll pour with mirthfulness in thine unwilling 
I'll hide the burning agony that preys upon my heart. ear, 
Those early strains which thou so oft hast fondly 
plead to hear. 







I'll meet thee at the festival, and ‘mong the giddy 









band ; 
Again thou'lt seek me for the dance, again I'll yield | I'll meet thee with a glance as bright as that which 
my hand ; decks thy face, 
It shall not tremble in thy clasp, its pulse shall=ne’er For sorrow, on my blooming cheek, shall not have left 
reveal a trace, 
The many sorrows thou hast taught this bruised heart | And thou shalt seek in vain to see, thro’ all the wo- 
. ‘to feel. man’s wiles, 











The iron entering on the soul, gilt o’er with mirth and 
I'l speak to thee of other days, I'll bid thine eyes look — 
back 
Upon those sunny scenes again, thro’ memory’s misty | I'll meet thee at the festival—go thou emong the 
track ; gay ; 
I'll speak of them with heartless glee, and not a tear | I too will join the merry dance as gleesomely as they; 
shall tell I'll meet thee at the festival, and with the masquer’s 
How fondly in my bosom rests their sweet, unbroken art 





spell. I'll hide the burning agony that preys upon my heart. 
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THE CITY OF THE SULTAN. By Miss Parpor. Two Volumes. Carey, Lea, and Blanchard. 


This work has been repeatedly criticised and as repeatedly praised. We have not marked a dissentien 
voice among the critical Cerberuses of the press. Lengthy extracts from the City of the Sultan have 
graced the pages of nearly every periodical publication in Europe and America; and each succeeding quote. 
tion but excites an eager desire for more. Miss Pardoe has well depicted the customs and manners of the 
beings of the East; she has had the rare advantage of being first in the field under the reforming sway of the 
present Sultan, and has ably used her advantages. While the novelty of her delineations charms the atten. 
tion, the vividness of her style, and the elegance of her descriptions, carry the fascinated reader into the very 
scenes she wishes to portray. 

The various descriptions of the harems and mosques have gone the rounils of the press—the following po. 
etical selection is peculiar in its difference from the general style of the work, but it is unique, and better 
adapted for quotation than any disjointed portion of the picture. 


“ Along the channel may be constantly seen clouds of aquatic birds of dusky plumage, speeding their rapid 
flight from the Euxine to the Propontis, or bending their restless course from thence back again to the Black 
Sea, never pausing for a moment to rest their weary wings on the fair green spots of earth that woo them on 
every side ; and it is only when a storm takes place in the Sea of Marmora or sweeps over the bosom of 
the Bosphorus, that they fly shrieking to the cypress forest of Scutari for shelter ; and these the Turks believe 
to be the souls of the damned, who have found sepulchre beneath its boughs, and which are permitted, during 
a period of elementary commotion, to revisit the spot where their mortal bodies moulder; and there mourn 
together over the crimes and judgment of their misspent existence upon earth, while, during the gentler sea- 
sons, they are compelled to pass incessantly within sight of the localities they loved in life, without the privi- 
lige of pausing even for one instant in the charmed flight to which they are condemned for all eternity. 

My mind was full of this legend when I visited the cemetery—and | can offer no better apology for the 
wild verses that I strung together as I sat upon a fallen column in one of the gloomiest nooks of the forest, and 
amid the noonday twilight of the thick branches, while my companions wandered away among the graves. 


THE DAMNED SOULS. 


Hark! ‘tis anight when the storm-god rides They have swept o’er the rude and rushing tide, 


In triumph o’er the deep ; Bestrown with wreck and spoil, 

And the howling voice of the tempest chides Where the shrieking seaman writhed and died 
The spirit that fain would sleep : ’Mid his unavailing toil ; 

When the clouds, like a sable bannered host, And they rode the wave without power to save 
Crowd the dense and lurid sky ; The wretch as he floated by ; 

And the ship and her crew are in darkness lost, And sighed to think, as they saw him sink, 
As the blast roars rushing by. What a boon it was to die. 


Voices are heard which summon men Some were cast from the burning womb, 
To a dark and nameless doom ; - Whence the lava-floods have birth ; 

And spirits, beyond a mortal’s ken, From fires which wither, but ne’er consume 
Are wandering through the gloom ; The rejected one of earth ;— 

While the thunders leap from steep to steep, And these are they who were once the prey 
And the yellow lightnings flash, Of the thirst that madmen know, 

And the rocks reply to the riot on high, When the world for them is the diadem, 


As the wild waves o’er them dash. That burns into the brow. 





They who crouch inthe deepest gloom, 
Where no lightning-flash can dart, 

Haunting the glade where our bones are laid, Who, chained in couples, have hither come, 
Our tale of crime to tell. And can never be rent apart; 

We have hither come through the midnight gloom, | These are they whose life was a scene of strife, 
As the tempest about us rolls, And who learnt, alas! too late, 

To spread, ‘mid the graves where the rank grass waves, | That the years flew fast which they had cast 
The feast of the Damned Souls. On the altar of their hate. 


Some have flown from the deep sea-caves But, hark! through the forest there sweeps a wail 
Which the storm-won treasures hold ; More wild than the tempest blast, 

And these are they who through life were slaves As each commences the darkling tale 
To the sordid love of gold; Of the stern and shadowy past— 

No other light e’er meets their sight, And the spell that has power, in this dread hour, 
Save the gleam of the yellow ore ; No pang of ours controls ; 


And loathe they there in their dark despair, Nor may mortal dare in the watch to share, 
What they idolized before. | That is kept by the Damned Souls!” 


And we are here, in this night of fear, 
Urged by a potent spell, 
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YANKEE NOTIONS. A Mepiey. By Timo. Tirrerwevt, Esa. One Volume. Otis, Broaders, and 


Company. Boston. 









TmoTHEeus TITTERWELL, we extend unto thee the hand of good fellowship, and expect the return grasp in 
good faith when it shall please thee to visit our city of right angles, or the spirit of locomotion shall induce 
us to cross the sound. We care not for the value of thy goodly list of “ Contents;’’ we speak not of the ex- 
cellence of thy various papers, albeit thy “ Broomstick” did smite us hard, “ the Singing School” did make us 
scream, and “ The Science of Starvation” filled us with plentiful delight; but we would fain exalt our voice 
in praise of thy delectable Preface, which, in our opinion, is the gem of thy work, although “ Josh. Beanpole’s 
Courtship” is conspicuous in the annals of fun. Pertmit us to mutilate thy handiwork, that our friends may 
judge of thy delectable conceits. 
















The worst thing for a man’s health is melancholy, but a good joke helps digestion and promotes longevity. 
A good joke, like a good sherris sack, hath a twofold operation. it ascends me into the brain ; dries me there 
all the foolish, and dull, and crudy vapors which environ it; makes it apprehensive, quick, forgetive, full of 
nimble, fiery, delectable shapes, which acting slily and sympathetically upon the corners of the mouth, pro- 
duce hearty, jovial, honest laughter. The other property of your excellent joke is, the warming of the blood, 
which before, cold and settled, left the face long, the heart lumpish, the looks dumpish, and the whole inward 
and outward man most dismally frumpish ;—all which are the badge of pusillanimity, cynical sourness, and 
peeudo-sapient self-conceit. But the joke warms it, and makes it course from the inwards to the parts ex- 
treme, mollify the heart, tickle the ribs, expand the pericardium, inspirit the lungs, light up the bosom, clear 
the cesophagus, Inbricate the tongue, inspire the brain, sublimate the cerebellum, titillate the skull-bone, vivify 
the spiral marrow, and quicken the whole nervous system: so that man being jolly, becometh perforce, gener- 
ous, forgiving, liberal, communicative, frank, inquisitive, sympathetic, humane, and pious: and doeth noble 
deeds without end. And thus goodness, mercy, munificence, public spirit, patriotism, and the whole host of 
social virtues and Christian charities come of joking. If I had a thousand sons, the first human principle I 
would teach them, should be to forswear doleful dumps and addict themselves to fun. 

What makes people dyspeptical, hypochondriacal, apoplectic, envious, rabid, fanatical, factious, quarrelsome, 
selfish, consumptive, and short-lived? The doctors say this and that, but they know nothing about it. Politi- 
cians and metaphysicians reason and speculate, but they cannot find out. The true cause is that afore- 
mentioned chilliness of the blood, occasioned by the want of good merriment: nothing else, depend upon it : 
for since good jollity has declined, nothing has gone on rightly among us. How came the heroes of seventy- 
six to fight so valiantly to the tune of Yankee Doodle? Why simply because Yankee Doodle is a jolly, jig- 
ging, mirth-exciting tune. 

























Quien canta, sus males espanta. 







THE GREAT METROPOLIS. Ssconp Series. Two Volumes. Carey and Hart. 










Tms work is written by a Mr. Grant, a parliamentary reporter to the London Morning Chronicle newspa- 
per, the author of “ Random Recollections of the Lords and Commons,” which obtained considerable noto- 
riety from their bold and sketchy manner. The announcement of the first series of “The Great Metropolis” 
excited great curiosity, which its appearance did not fully satisfy ; its contents were pronounced common-place 
and stale } newspaper articles were embodied as matters of authority, and the pages of the work were filled 
with transcriptions of guide-book data and show-catalogue details. But the book sold well; and another se- 
ries was, as usual, deemed necessary by the author and the bookseller. The London critics find more fault 
with the second series than with the first; but, in our opinion, without sufficient reason. The volumes be- 
fore us are more anecdotal and original, although the general reader will meet with many old acquaintances ; 
but considerable information of the rarest quality and value is embodied in the present series, sufficient to 
render its presence necessary upon the shelves of our library of reference. 

The opening chapter, “ Almacks,” is an impertinence which a penny-a-liner only could design. A newspaper 
reporter, who, by the exertion of every possible human interest, could not obtain admission into the coterie at 
Willis’s rooms, absolutely pretends to define the opinions, and gives extracts from the secret meetings, of their 
mightinesses the Lady-patronesses of this most aristocratic assemblage, ungallantly stigmatising the seven 
“fates” of the fashionable world under opprobious and fictitious titles, although in a previous page he has 
given the real appellations of these dames of ton. The whole chapter is about as correct as one of the de- 
scriptions of high life given in a vulgar fifth-rate fashionable novel. 

The article upon “ Political Opinions” gives about as good an idea of London politics as a bucket-full of 
salt water does of the Atlantic Ocean. Mr. Grant has devoted this chapter to the exemplification merely of 
parish elections, pot-house meetings, and radical dinners ; and he luxuriates in the slang and cockney brawlings 
with evident delight. By the way, Mr. G. makes all his dramatis persone, whether thieves, policemen, far- .. 
mers, jurymen, radicals, cockneys, or Irishmen, indulge in the same vulgar dialect. Mr. S——, who is de- 
nounced by him as the recent inventer of a new religion, was one of Birkbeck’s partners in the Illinois 
scheme ; he was connected with the celebrated Thompson, who, with his son-in-law. Fearon, owned. the 
largest gin palace in London, and figured conspicuously among the Freethinking Christians before Mr. Grant 
was born. 
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There are many little improprieties in the course of the work—several of the data enumerated in the 
charter entitled “ Literature,” are also given under the head of “ Authors and Publishers,” aud these Fepelitions 
occur within a few pages of each other. Phrases of doubtful use are current with Mr. Grant: ihe death of a 
man is described as a crosssing of “the well-known bourne of Shakspeare.” A poet's description or allusion 
to a matter of primeval antiquity cannot give him a right and title, or nominal proprietary. Milton has writ. 
ten the finest description of the lower regions extant, yet “Go to Milton's Hell,” would sound but strangely, 
We hear of Dante's Inferno as the name of a poem, but if a stray ghost, wandering on the banks of the gloomy 
‘Styx, were to ask old Charon if the stream before him was Shakspeare’s Bourne, it is likely that he would 
weeeive a crack on his spiritual skull from ene of the paddles of the infernal ferryman. There is also a dis. 
scernable difference in the style of various parts of the work ; some passages are particularly well written, 
‘while others are puerile and weak, authorising the supposition that different writers have been employed. 
The pages descriptive of various events in Newgate, are well done; the author becomes truly eloquent, and 
in fitting language developes the horrors of the jail. On the other hand, trite and common-place remarks and 
woful truisms frequently occur; take the following passage as a sample. He is speaking of the beadles who 
Ting the bell upon the walks of the Royal Exchange, for the purpose of driving out the dilatory merchants, when 
the hour for closing the gates has arrived. “My only surprise is that some city aristocrats do not, in a pe- 
roxysm of wrath, caused by his unceremonious interruptions, take his bell, and smash it to pieces. To be 
sure, they would repent it afterwards, and therefore it is better they should not doit. 1 may add, they would 
have no right to do such a thing ; but when people act under the influence of a momentary excitement, they 
sometimes. do what is wrong.” 

In the article upon “ Literature,” we are told that about seven handred auth ors, are, in one way or another, 
connected with the perivdical literature of London; and that about four thousand persons get their living 
there entirely by their literary labor. 

The chapter descriptive of “Taz Bank or ENGLAND” renders this work one of the most desirable books 
extant. We cannot believe that Mr. Grant wrote the whole of it himself; be must have had the 
‘most powerful and the most valuable assistance. It is a complete history of this modern wonder of the 
world ; perfect in the thorough knowledge it displays of the power, resources, and uses of the banking privi- 
leges of the establishment, and interesting from the variety of the information given upon various interes\ing 
matters connected with its history. We cannot pretend to quote any thing like a body of matter sufficient 10 
give an idea of the value of this portion of the work—a few extracts, fur the entertainment of the reader, 
are all that we can afford to publish. 


The largest amount of a bank note now in current circulation is for 1,000. Bat it is said, though I can- 
not pledge myself for the accuracy of the statement, that some time ago two notes for 100,0002. each, and 
two other for 50,0001. each, were engraved and issued. It is added, that a plain butcher, who had amassed 
an immense fortune in the time of the war, went one day with one of the 50,0001. notes to a private bank- 
ing establishment, and asking the loan of 5,000L, proposed depositing the note in the banker's hands as secu- 
tity; adding he-had had it beside him for years. The 50001. were of course forthcoming at once ; bt the 
banker hinted to the butcher the folly of losing the interest on so large a sum as 50,0001. by keeping a note 
for that amouat in his drawers “ Voy, werry true, sir.” said the latter, who was quite an illiterate maa, “ bu! 
T loikes the look on't so werry vell, that I has got a t’other one of the same kind at home.” Both the notes 
chad somehow or other come into his hands, and he had determined not to part with them. 


This eceentric individual was losing, and the Bank of England was gaining, in the way of interest on the 
‘two poles, reckoning but five per cent., the simple legal interest, the small sum of 25,000 dollars a year 
There is another story tald of a gentleman residing in Portland street, London, who framed and exhibiied in 
one of the apartments of his house, for five consecutive years, a bank post bill for 30,0001. It was only 
taken down and converted into money by his heirs. This foolishly ostentatious man lost 7,500 dollars 
year, at simple interest, fur five years, for the sake of exhibiting a small parallelogram of printed paper to his 
Visiters, not one of whom, he knew, dare steal the treasure, because the circumstance of its being 20 exhibited 
was well known to the Bank Directors, and if any person other than himself had presented it for payment or 
change, he would have been “ pounced upon as a thief.” 

The next note under 10007. is for 5001. ‘There are others for 3001, 200/. 1002 , 50/ , and so on down to 5i, 
avhich last amouat is now the lowest. Previous to 1759, the Bank never issued any notes of less value then 
201. That year it put.a great numberof 10/. notes into circulation. In 1733, 5/. notes were first issued, 
and in 1797, 11. and 2/. pound notes were also brought into use, when the Bank of England stopped cash pay- 
ments. The currency of the latter ceased in point of fact in 1823, and in 1829 they were formally prohibited 
by act of parliament. 


The Bank of England loses about 200,000 dollars a year from furgeries on the public funds. In 1803, is 
losses from the frauds of the principal clerks and cashiers amounted to 1,700,000 dollars, and the forgeries of 
Fauntleroy lost the bank a still larger sum. In.the year 1820, three hundred and fifty persons were convicied 
.of forgeries of various descriptions upon the Bank of England. 


There are few sights, perhaps, better worth seeing in London, than that of the interior of the Bank of Eng- 
‘land. However enlarged may have been the stranger's ideas of the exjent of the establishment, the acvual 
thing itself is sure to exceed them ; he fancies, when taken from one ap artment to another, that he .is never 
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to see the whole place ; and he wonders, as he goes from one part of it to another, and sees so many persons 
busily employed in them all, how there can be occupation for so many. But that department of the bank 
whieh, a8 might be expecied, strikes the siranger with the greatest astonishment, is the large room, where the 
ordinary transactions of paying in and taking out money occur. The number of individuals employed in this 
department of the bank alone, is, | should suppose from a rough guess, from seventy to eighty. ‘Then there 
is the everlasting bustle caused by persons coming in and going out, on the outside of the counters. This 
department, indeed, has a}l the appearance of a market-place. There is a crowd of persons constantly pre- 
gent,and they are always moving about as if in the open streets. But the most interesting sight of all, and 
thet which is sure to.rivet the stranger's eye as fixedly as if there were some charm in it, is the quantity of 

he sees lying scattered on all paris of the counters, coupled with the large bundles of notes he sees in 
the hands ef the payers and receivers. Sovereigns lie here and there in heaps, like so many mountains in 
miniature. The extent of business done in this department of the bank in the course of a day, is great be- 
youd what any one could previously imagine within the bounds of probability. I am assured by one who 
has been many years in the establishment, that in the article of sovereigns alone, keeping out of view bank 
poles, a quarter of a million of pounds sterling will sometimes exchange hands between the bank and its cre- 
dirs, in the course of the eight hours the establishment is open. I have heard the entire amount of money, 
including bank post bills, &c., which is turned over, on an average, in one day at the bank, variously esti- 
mate!. ‘The lowest estimate is 2,000,000/, and the highest 2500,0002 The quantity of business arising 
from private accounts is very great ; the number of these varies as a matter of course. I believe it-is.at pre- 
gent between twelve and fourteen thousand. 

I have sometimes endeavoured to form an estimate of the number of persons who receive their dividends 
on the first day of every half-year on which they are payable ; but it is difficult to come to any very confident 
conclusion on the subject. I am satisfied | am under the mark when T say it exceeds ten thousand ; perhaps I 
would-not be far wrong,were I to compute the sum paid away by the bank on that day as dividends, at 500,0001 ; 
put of course, nothing like certain data to go on in such a case exiets,.co that this is only to be regarded as a. 
rough guess. 

The number of persons employed in one way or other in the Bank of England, is so great, that they may 
be said to form a little community of themselves. The number of clerks alone, though occasionally varying, 
jsnever under 900. The number of engravers, and printers of notes, in the constant employment of the 
bank, is 38. ‘The salaries of the clerks vary from 5002. down to T5i. per annum. The entire amount paid 
wo the various servanis of the establishment, about 1000 in number, is upwards of 200,000/. 


























The article en the “Stock Exchange” is full and amusing, with many singular anecdotes of distinguished 
speculators. The divisions under the heads “ Royal Exchange,” “ Newgate,” “Old Bailey,” and “ Penny.a- 
Liners,” are worth reading, particularly the chapter descriptive of the prisons of the Great Metropolis. 









THE DIVORCED. By Lapy Cuansorte Bory. Two Volumes. Carey and Hart. 











Tus, although a melancholy, is a deeply interesting history—and we gather from the last page that it is not 
8 fictitious one ;—we can readily believe it, and heartily recommend a perusal to the novel-reading public ; 
especially to the younger portion of it, whom, if we understand the lady rightly, it is especially meant to 
warn and admonish. A tone of pure and lofty principle pervades the narrative, well calculated to promote 
the best interests of morality. Lady Bury is no compromiser—no apologist of venial trespassers—but lashes 
with an unsparing hand the crime and criminals—teaching her lesson prospectivel y—she at once startles her 
readers with the fearful consequences of transgression, as the best method of awakening their minds to the 
blinding selfishness of unlawful passion. As specimens of the authoress’ power in putting the question 
home, we select the following : 


There were times when Lerd [loward lamented the step he had taken. How should it be otherwise-— 
for though the world have so decided the question of wrong and right.as to make the man in such cases 
immaculate, the woman impure—though the one is thrust out of society, the latter is courted and well received. 
Still no man can be inwardly at ease, who sees his wife set apart as a thing the good avoid, and the worldly 
fear to acknowledge, lest their own errors might be drawn out to light by the contact. 














The children of the second marriage learn the history of the first, and the knowledge crushes the hopes of 
their existence. 









So then my first sorrow was caused by my mother’s guilt—she who hasso coaxed and doted on me, is, in faet, 
my worst.enemy—there is an end of my reverence for my.perent. 1 no longer can consider our home as the 
abode of virtuous love—no, all the ties which bind us together asa family—which make them my parentsa— 
Which makes Henry and me brother and sister are sinful—we ought never to have existed. 


The sad story thus closes : 


Lady Howard's history affords a fearful example to those whose affections, like hers, are unhallowed—who 
stand on the brink of the precipice. Oh may all such take warning from this melancholy statement. 

How weak and inadequate our own strength is to uphold us in the path of duty—how terrible are the con- 
Sequences of the guilty joy of those who buy it at the price of virtue—how sure the punishment, even.in 
this world—-how far short such atiachments fall of giving the felicity which they promise—and that years of 
‘Penitent humiliation, of sorrow, and of trial, would be insufficient.to atone for sin, was there not @ higher 
power willing and able to save even to the uttermost. 
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GEORGE CRUIKSHANK’S LONDON COMIC ALMANAC, ror 1838. By Rigpum Funnipos, Geyy. 


The purchasers of the stale jokes and newspaper cuttings that are printed in America, in the form of Comic 
Almanacs, with vulgar wood engravings and nigger songs, and the fitting concomitants of battered type ap; 
whitey-brown paper, can have but little idea of the humorous and elegant work before us. The mechanicy) 
execution, both letter press and copperplate, is of the best description ; twelve plates illustrative of the months 
exhibit Cruikshank’s inimitable talents in the most favorable light—the subjects and details are almost entirely 
local ; inspection alone can give a proper notion of the genuine humor and minute display of that vivid; »;, 
animi in which the modern Hogarth is known to excel. There is nothing of the grossness of caricature jy 
the exemplification of Cruikshank’s designs; the prurient fancy of the great master of the satirical schoo] yf 
painting has not excited our favorite artist to imitation, nor has the popularity attending Rowlandson's Vulga. 
rities induced him to debase the proprieties of his art; his humor is the fun of a gentleman, the result of a 
innate perception of the ludicrous, matured by intimacy with every variety of human life. It is to be regrettej 
that his powers are frittered away in the execution of local and temporary subjects; the light and frivoloy 
nature of the publications upon which he is constantly employed, forbid the possibility of his achievemen, 
of more extended designs; indeed we often wonder at the multiplicity of effect crowded most happily into, 
picture but a few inches square. In the work before us, there are single figures but half an inch in height 
that tell a joke as palpably as could pages of descriptive letter press. 

Besides the twelve copperplates, each month is illustrated by a head piece, an engraving on wood, fron 
a design by Cruikshank. Innumerable petite figures of fun dot every page, forming puns to the eye, ani 
giving zest to every line of the letter press, which is so perfectly Londonish in its bearing as to almost deny 
us the chance of furnishing any satisfactory extract. We know not who are the scribes of the Comic Almanac, 
or who ensconces himself beneath the cognomen of Rigdum Funnidos, but we boldly profess to prefer the 
work before us to the productions of Hood. ‘There is a capital letter from Miss Henrietta Julia Wiggins o 
her travels, to her sister Miss Adelaide Theresa ditto, with a short postscript from mamma, and another from 
papa. The young lady’s letter is full of bad French, and describes the family’s peregrination from England 
to France; with a recapitulation of the mishaps endured by the cockneys in their visit to the land of Gaul. 
The ma hires a French ladies-maid in London, and bargains for the whole of the trip, but the demoiselle leave 
her mistress when she lands in France, kindly informing Mrs. Wiggins that she only engaged her passage 
across the channel. A very nice Dame Francaise pays great civility to them during their sea trip, and volun- 
teers to take charge of one of the old lady’s sacs de nuit, because the douaniers or custom-house officers won’ 
allow people to land more than one carpet bag a piece. Of course, the French lady refuses to deliver up the 
bag or its valuable contents, (the old lady’s trinket box,) after swearing to the property at the custom-hous. 
A young swindler, under the title of Marquis, makes love to the daughter, and sends the father to calla 
coach while he holds his umbrella over the lady. The father returns in the custody of two gendarme, 
bleeding profusely, and covered with mud. “Instead of cocher, he kept calling the driver cochon, (which you 
know means pig,) and poor pa got tremendously ill used.” Various unlucky accidents occur, till, at the close 
of the young lady’s letter, the ma writes a postscript, detailing her daughter's flight with the impostor marquis— 
a second P. S. by the pa, mentions the ma’s flight with the French valet and all the baggage. 

“ Frost Fair,” is excellent, but local. “ St. Patrick's day—an Irish mellow.day”—is not the best thing in the 
book. “The Ode to Sir Andrew Agnew is a caustic exposure of the humbug of this ignorant fanatic, who 
wished to deprive the poor of England of every chance of relaxation during the week, and of a clean chin and 
a hot dinner on the Sunday. “John Budd and Sukey Sims” is an approved copy of the punning ballads by 
Hood. “That Mister Nubibus” is a relation of the misfortunes of a man who never goes out a pleasuring 
without experiencing rainy weather. Joe Cose, a bumpkin footman to a newly-made member of parliament, 
writes a comical epistle from London to his sweetheart Phebe in the country. The pair of rustics are de 
scribed as being sadly out of their elements; the poor swain says :— 


“i mis yew quite ass much ass master missis missis we spend al our Spar time in Smith feeld which is the 
only rele plessure we hav Smith feeld is just the same ass 1 of our own feelds in West stafordsheer only 00 
gras nor no eges nor no riks of hay nor no Stiles to sit a coartin on But ful of orses & cows & carves & pig 
& shepe & other Beestly sites O them deer pigs ow Glad i was to ear there wel none vices it quite put me 0 
mind of yew & deer Butermilk villige & i rely cood have Stade a earin them squele al day Lung wich deerest 
Feby doant Bleav wat i say about the pigs is al Gammon we hav got a Bewtifull ous in pel mel & the yung 
ladys ar verry Gay mis Jewlia is verry fond off Sowlogical gardning & gos evry day to Studdy the hannimils 
at the regency Park allso mis Jawgeny rides out evry mornin on her pony with James the noo sirvent beind 
on 1 off the hold coch orses wich as bean clipt & his tale Cut thurrow bred for the okasion the sirvents is al 
very wel & my duty to yewr farther & ow is yewr sister Suzn & poor lit] nock need Nely & abuv al deerest 
luv Ows yewr muther Respectiv cumps to al yewr old felow sirvents & Pleas exept yewrself deerest Feby 

“ from yewr adorabl 
‘ “ JOE COSE. 


P. S. O Feby Feby wear al in a huprore sins Riting my abuv we hav found out mis Jewlia only wet 
Sowlogical gardning for a xcuse to mete her luvver & is boath loped away gudnes or rather Badnes nose 
wear Allso the same of mis Jawgeny & James the noo sirvent ass i told yew off but Bles yewr art was 1° 
rm a but only a luvver im disgize & wen we al thort him a Real lakky turned out nothink but a Vally 

e am.” 
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There are many other capital articles, particularly “ Apropos of the Goose,” and “ My Dancing Days are 


Over,” wherein a very stout gentleman pathetically laments the preponderosity of his fat. “ Manners made 
Easy,” is @ good burlesque upon the many codes of etiquette which have lately appeared. The following 
jetter from a schoolmaster to a father is quotable, and worth perusal : 








TO SOLON SLY, Esa. " 






My Dear Sin—The approaching vacation devolves on me the pleasing duty of reporting to you, by the 
of Master Timothy, the general progress of his studies. In some respects, his extraordinary precocity 
has even exceeded my wishes. I have directed his reading principally to Biography, and his ardor has led 
him to add to my selection the lives of Turpin and Moore Carew, together with the instructive narratives 
of the Newgate Calendar. His progress in penmanship has been so great, that he has not only writen all his 
own letters, but many for his school-fellows, to which the versatility of his genius has led him to append their 
names so accurately, as to enable him to obtain from their parents with the help of the post-boy, a considera- 
ble addition to his pocket money. I have cleared up a few of these little shades of character, which have 
been brought to light, as you will perceive at the foot of my bill. In Arithmetic, Subtraction has been his 
favourite rule, as all the drawers in the house can testify. He has also worked some complicated sums in 
Vulgar Fractions, and proved them, by the glazier’s bill inclosed. Llis skill in Division has also been displayed 
in his setting all the school together by the ears. In Composition, his forte is romance and general fiction; 
indeed his conversation is of so flowery a nature, as to have been compared to a wreath of li-lies. At our 
races he greatly improved his acquaintance with the Greeks—Late-in, of course, included—and my servants 
picked him up at midnight, land-measuring, at length, on the Turnpike road. He has progressed in Logic, 
though rather addicted to strange premises, which may lead to serious conclusions. He has become an accom- 
plished natural philosopher—his pursuit of Ornithology has led him to every hen-roost in the village, and all 
my eggs have been constantly exhausted in his experiments on suction. During his enquiries into the nature 
of animal heat, my favorite cat caught a severe cold, from which she never recovered, through his turning 
her out without her skin, on a frosty night. I have inserted a small item from my surgeon’s bill, for repairs 
of his companiens’ noses, damaged by his passion for Conch-ology; and a charge, which I fear you will think 
heavy, for a skylight, destroyed by Master Timothy’s falling through, while crawling along the parapet on a 
dark night, to seek some information at my gardener’s daughter's window—an extraordinary instance of the 
pursuit of knowledge under difficulties. His decided turn for the belles lettres has deprived me of two of my 
best maids; for I have been obliged to discharge them on suspicion of irregularly participating in his studies, 
contrary to the rules of my establishment. As I do not feel competent however to do justice to the education 
of so talented a youth, I shall not expect to see Master Timothy again after the holidays. I am, my dear sir, 
Your faithful Servant, 
Birchfield Academy, Herts. Barnabas Bomerusu. 




























The February number of The AMERICAN JOURNAL of the MEDICAL SCIENCES displays the usual 
ability of conduct and more than the usual quantum of valuable information. The original papers from the 
editor's collaborateurs present a body of scientific intelligence not elsewhere to be obtained ; the reviews and 
bibliographical notices are copious and soundly critical, while the pages devoted to the summary of foreign 
and American facts of recent date, and connected with every possible branch of the medical sciences, evince 
the talent and tact with which this valuable work is managed. 








“The PICKWICK PAPERS” have been published by Carey, Lea, and Blanchard, in one volume, extra 
octavo. It is a handsome and desirable book, and a necessary addition to the library of every lover of genuine 
humor and artist-like pictures of every-day life. The Illustrations by Samuel Weller and the inimitable Alfred 
Crowquill, whose pen and pencil are equally unique, are added to the present publication. There is scarcely 
any necessity for pictorial explanation to Mr. Dicken’s graphic delineations of character and events, but the 
admirers of Boz will receive much delight from a contemplation of Crowquill’s “ speaking bits,” as we heard 
an artist properly term his eloquent designs. The plates devoted to the “Prisoners for Debt,” constitute 
volumes of physiognomical detail ; Lavater could not better exemplify the varieties of grief, of fixed despair, 
of careless misery—and the habitual doggedness of look which characterises the sufferers from hope deferred ; 
while the brutal apathy of the swindler, the maudlin jollity of the sot, and the low cunning of the wretch 
Who preys upon the necessities of his fellow prisoners, form an opposite but equally painful subject of con- 
‘emplation. « Pickwick drunk,” by Crowquill, is likely to make the lungs of the looker-on crow like chanti- 
cleer. The title page is well designed ; the leading characters described in the Pickwick Papers are detailed 
in full with a vraisemblance that requires no explanation. 

We bid farewell to the Pickwickians with,regret; and look with much expectation of delight to the com- 
Pletion of Dickens’ other works—the slowly moving but interesting Oliver Twist, and the long-promised 
Barnaby Radge. 
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ETHEL CHURCHILL; or, THE ‘FWO BRIDES: By tae Avutron or Tre Improvvisatrice, FRaNcEScA 
Carrara, &c. Two Volumes. Carey, Lea, and Blanchard. 


Mies Letitia Elizabeth Landon, having gained the suffrages of Apollo’s worshippers, seems determined to 
assert her right of sovereignty in the realms of prose, if the impassioned language used in the novel before us 
can honestly retain that name. The reader of Ethel] Churchill will immediately perceive that it is written 
by a poet; the vividity and imaginative exuberance with which the ideas are expressed, can scarcely be 
deemed within the bounds of prose. There is no useless display of verbosity, no long and sofiorous phrases 
of trite correctness—it seems as if the author found it difficult to keep within prosaic bounds: passages of the 
deepest beauty burst forth in the perration of common place details, which the experienced novel reader ge- 
nerally neglects as urmecessary to the development of plot or character. The author of the Improvvisatrice 
has thrown a poetic halo round her prose which many a weaver of verse fruitlessly labors to attain. By a 
natural gradation, the pen of the poet wanders from the paragraph to the distich ; original mottoes, of exqui- 
site »wcetness, adorn the commencement of each chapter, and these divisions are so numerous, that gems of 
poesy glitter in almost every page. 

This novel, for we suppose that the splendid creations. of modern intellect must yet retain the generic 
name, although there is more difference in the varieties than the cat kind affords, in which the crawling kitten 
claims classification with the noble lion—this novel, like many others of the present day, is named after one 
of thé second-rate personages Who figure in its pages. Ethell Churchill is a mere nonentity—a_ milk and 
water creation compared with Lady Marchmont, or the delieate-minded Constance, who may rank with the 
finest imagining that ever did honor to the belle sez. We cannot understand why an inferior feature is selected 
to graee the work with its appellation ; Bulwer‘ hes fallen into the same error in his “ Leila,” wlio appertions 
the smallest possible share of the reader's interest—indeed, bat seldom appears in the exciting sceries that fill 
every page. 

Ethell Churchill may be denominated an histerical ngvel, with more fitness than one-half of the books 
whieh are thus entitled: Many distinguished people of the last century figure in its pages. Sir Robert Wal. 
pele, the ever prosperous minister, who was asked by his secretary what he had done to God Almighity to 
make him so much his friend. Gay, the poet; Swift, the Dean; the famous publishers, Curll and Lintot; Sir 
Godfrey Kneller, the eccentric painter: Lavina Fenton, the actress—the original Polly, in Gay’s Beggar's 
Opera, and afierwards the Duchess of Bolton; Mrs. Howard, the royal favorite: the Dake and Duebhess of 
Queensbury ; the celebrated Lady Mary Wortley Montague, and the poet, Pope; although we opine that Miss 
Landon has outraged the propriety of the great moralist’s character, in rendering him under the influence of a 
devoted passion for the lively countess, and for making that passion for a married woman generally known ; 
we have nothing on record to induce us to suppose that the intercourse between the parties amounted to more 
than a literary flirtation. 

This book is a singular and extiting compound—full of the most interesting details, portrayed with a be- 
witching and femifiine delicacy that strangely contrasts with the masculine delineation of some of the princi- 
pal characters, and with the originality and force of the plot's detail. We wish to select a few extracts for 
the inspection of our readers, but know not where to choose a passage that will faithfully exhibit the nature of 
the work. It is a beautiful whole, that scarcely admits of detaching a creditable sample—nevertheless, the 
following passages must amuse :— 


Well, I have made a plunge into the cold bath of her ladyship’s acquaintance, and she accompanied me 
to Sir Godfrey's. It was quite a visit of canvassing; for he has almost given up his profession ; it is a favor 
if he paints yon. Lady Mary toldéme some amusing anecdotes. Among others, she repeated to me a conversa- 
tion between him and Pope, who called on a visit of condolence during a severe fit of illness. The poet, by 
way of comfort, gave him every prospect of going to heaven. “ Ver good place,” replied the invalid, “ but I 
wish le bon Diew would let me stay in my new house—it is good enough for me.” 


I do not often give advice ; first, because it is a bad habit that of giving any thing; and, secondly, because 
I always think of the ambassador's answer to Oliver's declaration, “that if the court of Spain’ cut off lis 
head, he would send them the heads of every Spaniard in his dominion.” “ Yes, please your higtness;” re- 
turned the diplomatist, “ but among them all there may not be one to fit my shoulders.”” In like manner, with 
all our choice of other people's experience, there is never any that suits us but our own. 


“ Do yoo not even believe in love!” 

“ Yes,” was the reply,—*‘ as | do in the whooping-cough, or the measles ; as a sort of juvenile disease, to 
be got over as soon as possible. If young people would but consider,—a thing which young people never do, 
they would find. that love is its own cure. Gratified, it dies of satiety ; ungratified, of forgetfulness. Let any 
man, in the course of a few years, look back upon the most desperate passion he ever experienced, and he 
will find himsetf not only cured, but ashamed of it. 


“T always pray in German—the language is so expressive and energetic.” 


It is a strange thing, but so it is, that very brilliant spirits are almost al ways the result of mental suffering, like 
the fever produced by a wound. I sometimes doubt tears, I offener doubt lameniations ; but I never yet 
doubt the existence of that misery which flushes the cheek and kindles the eye, and which makes the lip 
mock, with sparkling words, the dark and hidden world within. 
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f wonder whether Sir George Kingston has ever been in love. Does any boty ever go through life without 
feeling it? yet the generulity of what are called love affairs appear to me the iost insipid things in the world. 
They put me in mind of the French-woman, who, at a masquerade, was tormented by a full-grown Cupid ex- 
claiming, 

“ Mats regardez-moi, je suis l' Amour.” 

“Yes,” cried the lady, “ amour propre.” 

Afterall, a story | have heard my grandmother tell of the last but half-a-dozen Lord and" Lady Pomfret’s 
courtship, is not so far removed from the ordinary course either. 

“ Do you love buttered toast?” was the gentleman's question. 

« Yes I do,” was the lady's reply. 5 

« Buttered on both sides ?” f 

“Oh, dear; yes!” : 

“Well, then, we will be married.” i% 
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“How verynice! Yes.” a 
Now half what are called love affairs, have no higher ground of sympathy than the poor mutuai liking for ‘ i 
¥ 





buttered twast. be 
I wish I could remember some of the things I said last night; but, alas! the epigrams uttered over cham- a 
pagne are like the wreaihs the Egyptians flung on the Nile, they float away, the gods alone know whither. 










It is ungracions to find fault with a book that has given us a pleasure of the most exciting kind, but the 
duty of the critic must be done, even with the productions of a lady and a poet. There are too many instances 
of stale ana scattered throagli the work; the pages of Spence, Pepys, Walpol@ Taylor, and Wraxali, have fur- 
nistied Miss Landon with a variety of smart sayings and clever repartees by the famous men and women of 
the age; we admit that they are skilfully dovetailed into the conversational mosaic-work assigned to her cha- 
racters, but the recognition of these old friends impairs the freshness of the work. Again, the whole of the 
persone are (oo fond of quotations. This habit is excusable, though tiresome, in wits, authors, and players, Ay 
bat in Ethell Churchill, #ll the lords and ladies, heroes and heroines, somebodies and nobodies, play at one 
eternal game of quotation; it has been remarked that a good unhackneyed citation, if short and apt, is better 
than any homily of original dullness ; but Miss Landon inflicts not dullness upon her readers, and has no occa- A 
sion'to borrow phrases—the frequent use of inverted commas in her pages, tires the eye and “ sates the atten- 
tive sense.”” ‘at 

In‘the course of two or three pages we have as capacious a chapter of crime as any that graces the pages zt 
ofthe Causes Celebres, or the Newgate Calendar. Lady Marchmont, a young and lovely member of the haut 
ton, is diseovered by her husband in her infidelity; her paramour is proved to be a heartless lump of vanity, i 
and the outraged and outrageous lady mixes poison in the night-draught of herhusband, and inviting her lover 
tora midnight ineeting, administers his death-dose in a cup of coffee, and he dies, as the morning dawns, like 
a dog, by the’side of a pathway in the Park, in the very spot which, a few hours before, he liad soaked with 
the blood ‘of Walter Maynard, who had fallen in a duel, while Lavinia Fenton, who is said to have loved him 
dearly, stands laughing by, and indulges in merriment and ridicule, as the chosen of her heart is carried sense- 
lessto her carriage. All this is unnatural, and to a writer possessing Miss Landon’s powerful genius, perfectly 
untiecessary. 
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We were about to add a protest against this lady's general indulgence in the sad and sorrowfal, but the truth i) ; 
of the following passage in this, her last new work, has stopped our critical pen. But the beauties’of the + \ 
work are’so predominant, that the author can affeed us a longer and severer disquisition upon its faults than iat 
we are inclined to indalge in. We heartily commend its perusal to every class of our readers, promising them y 
a gratification which is seldom attainable, notwithstanding the general excellence of the novels of the day. ft 






Nothing astonishes me more than the envy whieh attends literary fame, and the unkindly depreciation mt 
which waits upon the writer, of every species of fame, it is the most ideal and apari; it would seem to inter- © i 
fere with no one. It is bought by a life of labor: generally, also, of seclusion and priyation. It asks its ho- iy 
nor only from all that is most touching, and most elevated in humanity. What is the reward that it craves?— 4 
'o lighten many a solitary hour, and to spiritualize a world, that were else too material. What is the requital . Hd 
that the Athenians of the earth give to’ these who have struggled through the stormy water, and the dark yy 
night, for their applause{—both reproach and seorn. If the author have—and why should he be exempt 
from!—the faults or his kind, with what greedy readiness-are they seized upon and exaggerated?’ How ready 
is the sneer against his weakness or his error! What hours of feverish misery have been past! What bitter 
tears have been shed over the unjust censure, and the personal sarcasm! 











LEILA, By Epwagp Lyrron Butwer. One volume, extra large octavo. Fifteen Engravings. Carey, Lea, 
and Blanchard. 

When Samuel Rogers, the English banker and poet, issued an edition of his “Italy,” in one large octavo 
volume, with many exquisite vignette illustrations from paintings by Turner, Stothard, and others, engraved 
in the first style of the art, he was laughed at by his friends, and severely criticised by his brethren of the 
quill. It was said that the vanity of the man had employed the wealth of the banker in ornamenting the 
works of the poet; the public laughed at the joke, and purchased the hook. A large edition suld rapidly ; 
the demands of the trade remained unsatisfied for several months ; and so pleased were the booksellers at the 
* fully of the affair,” that they published a second volume of Rogers’ poems, with illustrations equally expen- 
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sive, at their own risk, and realized money by their venture. The success of the yearly series of “The Book 
of Gems,” is another gratifying evidence of the prosperous union of the beauties of the arts pictorial and 
poetical ; and to this success, and a decline in the popularity of the pretty playthings, the Annuals, we owe the 
appearance of the splendid book now before us. What would the author of “Sir Charles Grandison” and 
“ Clarissa Harlowe,” say, were he to behold the gorgeous style of production bestowed upon this modern no- 
vel? What would the conductor of “ The Minerva Press,” which, for nearly half a century, issued the small 
and plainly printed, and worse papered duodecimo volumes, descriptive of the loves and lamentations of the 
novel and romantic heroes and heroines of circulating library celebrity—what would his opinion be of the 
appearance of “ Leila,” a tome of unequalled typography, beautiful paper, and abounding with large engrav- 
ings from the burins of acknowledged excellence? Our readers who have only seen Bulwer’s last work in 
the unseemly garb of the New York edition, can form no idea of the beauty of “ Leila” in her gorgeously 
ornamented and picturesque attire. 

The words of the novel are by this time pretty well circulated throughout the Union—thanks to the general 
system of spoliation and robbery which disfigures our literary system ; we shall not, therefore, present our read- 
ers with even the trifling specimen that our limits could afford. Bulwer has closely followed the historical 
details of the fall of Granada, and has invested the fate of its last and vaccilating king with an interest which 
his mighty pen could alone achieve. The character of Almamen is the author's creation, and adds another 
to the long list of evidences of his intimacy with the rarest secrets of the human breast. Still we do not 
think that the whole work is one of Bulwer’s best; he has evidently written to order; the dramatic effect of 
the subjects of the plates has been too much considered ; and the circumscribed limits to which he has been 
compelled, prevented the indulgence in that minutie of detail which distinguishes his developments of pas- 
sions, characters, and plot. 

We are surprised to find Bulwer constantly recurring to the African origin of the Moors. This mistake is 
general amongst superficial readers, we are aware, hut certainly did not expect the author of Pelham would 
have spoken of the African blood of Boabdil, one of the famous race of the Abencerrages, who prided them- 
selves upon the purity of their Asiatic blood. The followers and countrymen of Mohammed were called 
Arabs from being children of the west; but when they carried Moslemism into Eurvpe, they were termed 
Saracens. The prophet died in 632; in 640, Amru, an Arabian general under the caliph Omar, burnt Alex- 
andria, and conquered Egypt. In 692, the Saracen chief Abderahman sailed from Egypt, and landed in Spain. 
In 711, the kingdom of Cordova was founded by this potentate, who threw off allegiance to the caliph, and 
extended tie conquests of the followers of the prophet throughout the land. The Spaniards called their con- 
querors, Moors, from their possession of Mauritania, which they had won from the Visi-goths; but if eight 
hundred years residence in Spain did not entitle the Saracens to the appellation of Spaniards, we cannot see 
the justice of terming the Asiatic soldiers of Mohammed, Africans, because a portion of their armies resided 
a few years in Egypt, or Mauritania. Voltaire (Smollett’s translation) speaks of Spain as “a country which 
has been with ease subdued, successively, by the Carthaginians, the Romans, the Goths and Vandals, and at 
length by these Arabs, who were known by the appellation of Moors.” Bulwer is not alone in this mistake. 
A statesman of the present day, John Quincy Adams, lately perpetrated a very singular criticism on Shakspeare, 
in which he endeavored to prove that the death of Desdemona was an act of heavenly justice for the sin of 
her marriege with the Moor Othello, whom he evidently considers of negro descent; but Othello himself men- 
tions his claims to ancestors of “ royal siege,” and if he may not quote his Andalusian birth, at least he must 
be allowed to locate the origin of his race upon the eastern side of the Isthmus of Suez. 


It was scarcely worth while for our friends of Tuk KnickerBocker to point out to its readers that a little 
twelve-line jeu d’esprit, in our January number, originally appeared in the New York Mirror. The joke in 
question, one of many embodied in an article called “ Resuscitated Joes,” is about ten or twelve years old, and 
we are sure Colonel Morris was not displeased that we considered his petite effusion worth resuscitating. The 
title and motto of the article forbid the possibility of a charge of plagiarism, for there can be no pretension to 
originality in a chapter openly professing to consist of old jokes newly revived. The majority of the “ Joes” 
are versified by a talented contributor, who, most likely, was not aware of his offence in adding to his collec- 
tion twelve short lines from an old number of the Mirror, till the Knickerbocker kindly pointed out the enor- 
mity. Several of our articles have appeared in the Mirror, and we have been glad to see them there, although 
they did appear without acknowledgment—indeed, we frequently see whole pages of our own productions 
going the rounds of the New York periodicals, monthlies excepted, without a line of credit, but we never ob- 
served that the Knickerbocker made its readers acquainted with the fact. The other article mentioned by the 
editor of the Knickerbocker was handed to us, in manuscript, by the author himself, (an editor in Philadelphia,) 
who was ignorant of its publication in the Knickerbocker till we called his atiention to the statement; had 
we been aware of its staleness, it would not have appeared in our pages. We have not sufficient opportunity 
of forming acquaintance with the valuable contents of the Knickerbocker; indeed, we never see it, except 
upon the taules of the Atheneum; in the list of respectable periodicals; it stands alone in neglecting our prof- 
fered exchange; and since the establishment of our own Maga, the continuance of eur “ Contributor’s Copy” 
of the Knickerbocker has been withheld. 





